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JUDSON’S MISSION TO THE BURMAN EMPIRE.* 


Ir missionaries do little good in the countries upon which they 
bestow their pious labours, it cannot be said that their return home 
is equally unheneficial. Though the exertions of years are, perhaps, 
spent upon a single equivocal convert, whose christianity lasts only as 
long ag the rum, the gunpowder, or the hatchets of his zealous 
teacher; yet in the course of his experience, the missionary_does not 
fail to become acquainted with the manners, the character, and 
country of his residence. When he happens to be well informed and 
intelligent, he often mixes up with the religious history of his 
endeavours, profane reports of much interest and value. To this 
source we are indebted for many curious accounts of distant and 
imperfectly kuown regions, from the earliest letters of the missions 
of the Company of Jesus down to the latest report of the London 
Missionary Society. In addition to this accidental utility of missionary 
writings, they possess another feature of interest; though we may dis- 
approve the design of attempting to spread our own faith in this man- 
ner, or doubt the probability of success; it is always a spectacle which 
fills the breast with a generous delight, to behold the operations of 
unwearied zeal, of indefatigable perseverancc, of unshaken courage. 
It is an improving exercise of the heart to sympathize with the 
sufferings, and to rejoice in the success of well-meant efforts; of a 
stern and undeviating pursuit of, at least, a virtuous object. And 
in the case of missionaries, to view it in its most simple light, there 
is much of romance—they are knight-errants, who, impelled by a dis- 
interested love of their kiud, go forth to succour the distressed, to 
lead wanderers into the right path, and to proclaim the glory and 
surpassing excellence, not of a frail woman, but of an eternal and 
saving faith. They encounter-hardships more appalling than lance 
and coat of mail can either inflict or bear; the tyrants or the savages 
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they meet with are more formidable than armed antagonists—than 
even the giant ensconced behind his walls of brass. The sinking and 
fainting of heart which sometimes must attend lone exertions in a 
distant and uncivilized land—sickness among those who cannot sym- 
pathize with, but may take advantage of, weakness—disappointment at 
unexpected failure—even religious doubts as to the propriety or utility 
of their labours, hard fare, treachery, and constant apprehension 
for life, which is worse than death; these, all these, aa | worse, are 
to be borne by the Christian knight errant, who sallies forth to fight 
the battles of his faith in strange lands. The little work which we 
have placed at the head of this article contains the wanderings and 
achievements of as valorous a Baptist knight as ever beat a cushion 
or wielded a bible; not forgetting the exploits of the great Michael 
Schwartz: his name is Dr. Judson, and the record of his deeds is 
written by his faithful and worthy squire, Aan H. Judson; that is, 
profanely speaking, his wife. The history ‘which Mrs. Judson has 
composed, x a most interesting narrative of the persevering efforts of 
Dr. Judson and his wife to spread Christianity in the Burman empire. 
The meritorious exertions of the worthy pair, who, by the way, are 
very favourable specimens of their class, are told in a simple and 
affecting manner by the letter-writer, and the information incidentally 
derived respecting the Burmese is curious and important. In the 
following article we propose to condense the more remarkable par- 
ticulars both of the personal history of the missionaries and the more 
general information of which we ry ere into a short narrative 
of their pro in the t work of proselytism. 

Soon Miter Dr. J eduer iridedial at one of the American univer- 
sities, he commenced a tour of the United States. At this time he 
appears to have entertained certain Deistical notions, which proyi- 
dential circumstances on his journey led him to question, His rness 
to settle these doubts was such, that he could not continue his tour, 
but returned to his father’s house for the express purpose of inquiring 
into the evidences of the Christian religion. From this trait in his 
character, it may be presumed that a conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity was not likely to lie idle in his brain. It t have been 
expected to show itself in a devouring zeal—in a passion to 
recover others from the awful state he had himself just ce re 
He had, however, too much good sense not to perceive that ba 
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in May at Caleutta. This was under Lord Minto’s administration, 
and he was no friend to missionaries. The captain had orders to take 
back his religious passengers, under pain of being refused a port- 
clearance. After-much difficulty and annoyance, the poor missionary 
and his wife were permitted to betake themselves to the Isle of France, 
a place not within the Pagar gees of the Company. After remainin 
three months in the Isle of France, Mr. Judson once more venture 
within the power of the Company, and sailed for Madras. He took 
the precaution, however, of ascertaining what ships were in the 
Madras roads; and finding one bound for Rangoon, in Burmah, which 
would sail before the Supreme Government could get information of 
his arrival, he landed. A mission to the Burman empire had been 
looked upon as a most formidable undertaking, and at Madras Mr. 
Judson was strenuously dissuaded from attempting it. But now Mr. 
Judson saw “the hand of Providence pointing to that region as the 
scene of his future labours.” In day-language, we suppose this means 
that the pious missionary’s zeal was roused by the fortunate opportunity 
thus presented of sailing directly to a strange land where might 
immediately commence his exertions. The aspect of Rangoon was 
cheerless, and to them most disheartening. A mission had been 
once established here, and a house had been built. To this place 
the worthy couple repaired, and “soon found,” in spite of the melan- 
choly and wretchedness which marked their arrival, “that it was in 
their hearts to live and die with the Burmans.” They applied them- 
selves to the study of the language; and as there was no teacher who 
knew both English and Burman, they could only learn the names of 
things by pointing to them, and on hearing the appropriate name, 
putting it down in Roman letters, and mastering it as well as they 
could, Mrs. Carey, a native of Ava, but of European extraction, 
undertook the charge of the household, and gave orders to the . 
servants, which relieved the missionary’s wife from an awkward per- 
plexity, and left her to join her husband in the study of Burmese. 
Women in this country, though actually possessing as much real 
power as elsewhere, are formally considered as beneath the notice of 
the stronger sex, The teacher of the missionary consequently thought 
it unworthy of him to instruct a female; her perseverance, and Mr, Jud- 
son’s request, however, prevailed on him to condescend to the task. 
Though they were content with the place where their lot had fallen, 
the report given of it-is not larly encouraging. “Thirteen 


months have been spent,” {rs. Judson, “in the cruel] avaricious 
benighted country o without a single Christian friend or 


female companion of any kind.” “Our home,” she sr jgpiayy 8 is in 
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vation to be the finest in the world. The situation of the inhabitants 
is not drawn by the missionary’s wife in equally flattering colours. 


«« But the poor natives have little inducement to labour, or to accumulate 
property, as it would ney be taken from them wy, their oppressive 
rulers.—Many of them live on leaves and vegetables, which grow sponta- 
neously, and some actually die with hunger. At the present time there is 
quite a famine. Every article of provision is yen ny high ; therefore 
many are induced to steal whatever comes in their way. There are constant 
robberies and murders committed. Scarcely a night passes, but houses are 
broken open, and things stolen; but our trust and confidence are in our 
heavenly Father, who can easily preserve and protect us, though a host 
should encamp about us.”—p. 19. 


This account does not correspond with that of Colonel Symes’s report ; 
but it must be remembered that Mr. and Mrs. Judson had as yet seen 
nothing beyond the neighbourhood of Rangoon, a sea port, and 
moreover a place of refuge for the outlaws and runaways of all that 
part of Asia. The above extract is made from a part of a journal 
dated in July, 1813. 

Of this journal, partly written by Mr. Judson, and partly by his 
wife, with connecting links solely by the lady, are the letters chiefly 
composed. 

Under the date September 28th, 1824, which is about two years and 
a half after their departure from America, and thirteen months after 
their arrival in Burmah, there is the following entry recording the 
solitary celebration of the Lord’s supper; the minister’s sole congre- 
gation being his better half. 


“« This is the first Sabbath that we have united in commemorating the 
dying love of Christ at his table. Though but two in number, we feel the 
command as binding, and the privilege as great, as though there were more; 
and we have indeed found it refreshing to our souls.” —p. 22. 


December 11th in the same year, an introduction of Mrs. Judson 
to the viceroy’s lady took place, and proved of great advantage 
subsequently. The circumstances of the interview are described in a 
pleasing manner :— 


“To-day, for the first time, I have visited the wife of the viceroy. I 
was introduced to her by a French lady who has frequently visited her. 
When we first arrived at the government- , she was not up,. consequentl 
we had to wait some time. But the inferior wives of the viceroy diverted 
us much by their curiosity, in minutely examining every thing we had on, 
and by trying on our gloves and bonnets, &c. At last her hi made her 
appearance, dressed richly in the Burman fashion, with a long silver pipe in 
her mouth, smoking. At her appearance, all the other wives took their seats 
at a respectful distance, and sat in a crouching posture, without speaking. 
She received me very politely, took me by the » seated me upon a mat, 
and herself by me. She excused herself for not coming in sooner, saying 
she was unwell. One of the women brought her a bunch of flowers, of 
which she took several and ornamented my cap. She was very inquisitive 
were I had 4a ory rar the on ‘he highest was my hus ’s first 

e—meani y this, w was i among them, i 
that Mr. Judson, like the Burmans, had many wives—and ehetber i 
intended tarrying long in this country. 

“When the viceroy came in I really trembled; for I never before beheld 
such a savage looking creature. His long robe and enormous spear not a 
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little increased my dread. He spoke to me, however, very condescendingly, 
and asked if I would drink some rum or wine. When T arose to go, 
highness again took my hand, told me she was happy to see me, that I must 
come to see her every day. She led me to the door; I made my salaam, 
and departed. My only object in visiting her was, that if we should get 
into any difficulty with the Burmans, I could have access to her, when 
perhaps it would not be possible for Mr. Judson to have an audience with 


the viceroy.” —pp. 22—24. 

When Mr. Judson presented himself in his turn before the viceroy, 
he did not meet with so agreeable a reception. His highness scarcely 
deigned to look upon him. The fact being that Englishmen are no 
uncommon sight in Rangoon; whereas an Englishwoman was a great 
curiosity. 

In the January of next year, (1815,) the missionary moves into the 
town, partly, as is stated, out of fear of robbers, and partly to be 
more among the common people, from whom he expected his harvest. 
The police of Rangoon seems certainly to be very imperfect. A band 
of fifteen robbers attacked a house in the night near to the one the 
missionary had just left, and after stabbing the owner, gutted the 
house of its contents. The robbers were armed with knives, spears, 
and guns. Mr. and Mrs. Judson visited the man who had been 
stabbed, and found him surrounded by his friends, who appeared to 
sympathize with him in his affliction. The poor man was most desi- 
rous that Mr. Judson would inform him, by feeling his pulse, whether 
he would live. “All these things teach us,” says Mrs. Judson, “the 
great need of the Gospel among this poor people.” But do not these 
things occur now and then, in countries where the Gospel has already 
been taught? It appears that the robbers were speedily apprehended 
and punished, circumstances which do not invariably follow crime in 
more civilized countries. 


“* Yn consequence of the rob committed a few days ago, the viceroy 
ordered seven thieves to be wen It was dark when they arrived at the 


place of execution. hve Beas tied up by the hands and feet, and then cut 


open, and left with their bowels hanging out. They are toremain a spectacle 
to others for three days, and then be buried. Their immortal souls entered 
the eternal world without ever having heard of Him, who was put to death 
as a malefactor, to save the guilty. 

“ A native of eet came to our house soon after the execution, 
and Mr. Judson asked him where the souls of the robbers had gone? He 
said he did not know; and asked if the souls of wicked men did not enter 
into other bodies, and live in this world again? Mr. Judson told him no, 
but they were fixed, immoveably, in another state of existence.”—p. 25. 


January 22.—The strangers witnessed a Burmese funeral, which is 
described in the journal:— 


‘To-day we have witnessed the Burman ceremonies of burying a person 
of rank and respectability. He was vie to the present viceroy, and son 
of a neighbo | gn He was killed in Rangoon, accidentally, by 
the e of his gun. The procession commenced by a number of 
Burmans, armed with and bamboos, to keep the crowd in order. 
Some of the inferior members of government succeeded ; then all the articles 
of use and wearing 2 of the deceased, such as his beetle box, drinking 


cup, i ‘ The father and train 3 the wife, mother, 
cn sists lowed the corpee in: planguin. ‘The vieoy, his fo, and 
family, on large elephants, the procession. The crowd, which 
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was great, followed promiscuously. All the petty governors and 
principal inhabitants of Rangoon were present; yet there was as perfect 


order and regularity as could have been observed in a Christian country. 

“« The corpse was carried some way out of town, to a large pagoda, and 
burnt, when the bones were collected to be buried. At the place of burning 
great quantities of fruit, cloth, and money, were distributed among the 
poor, by the parents of the deceased youth.”—pp. 25, 26. 


One of the persons who attended this funeral, was the governor of 
the province which lies on the opposite side of the river to Rangoon, 
the province of Dalla: he was murdered on his return home. The 
manner of the assassination is described in the journal, but it is 
attributed to a cause, which, from the knowledge we have from other 
sources, of the way in which the government of Ava is managed, we 
should be inclined to consider as unfounded, or resting perhaps only 
on the gossip and scandal of a sea-port distant from the capital. 


“This governor was returning from the great funeral above mentioned, 
and had nearly reached his house, when a man on a sudden started up, and 
with one stroke, severed his head from his body. In the bustle and con- 
fusion of his attendants, the murderer escaped. He was, however, found, 
and the plot discovered. It had its origin with the head steward of the 
governor, who intended, after the execution of his master, to seize on his 
property, go up to the king, and buy the office which his master had lately 
occupied. He was put to the torture, and the above confession extorted 
from him. He was afterwards treated in the most cruel manner, having 
most of his bones broken, and left to languish out his miserable existence 
in a prison, in chains. He lived five or six days in this terrible condition. 
All who were concerned with him were punished in various ways. The 
immense property of this governor goes to the king, as he left no children, 
though several wives remain.” —pp. 26, 27. 


In spite of robberies, murder, and a fire, which destroyed a consi- 


.derable part of Rangoon, the missionary and his wife pursue their 


preparations for teaching and preaching with vigour and cheerfulness. 
Mrs. Judson gives the following interesting account of their oc- 
eupations: 


* T can assure you that we find much pleasure in our eeeeereest. Could 
rn look into a large open room, which we call a v » you would see 

r. Judson bent over his table, covered with Burman books, with his 
teacher at his side, a venerable looking man, in his sixtieth year, with a 
cloth ep arg his mi and a handkerchief on his fhead—They 
talk and c Se te hardly any cessation. 

“ My ings are busily employed in giving directions to the servants, 
providing food for the family, &c. 

“« At ten, my teacher comes, when, were you present, you might see me 
im an inner room, at one side of my study table, and my teacher the other, 
reading Burman, writing, talking, &c. I have many more ge a 
than Mr. Judson, as I have the entire management of the family. is I 
took on — for the sake of Mr. Judson’s attending more closely to the 
study of the language; yet I have found, by a year’s ence, that it is 
the most direct way I could have taken to acquire the ; as I am 
frequently obliged to speak Burman all day. I can talk understand 
others better than Mr. Judson, he knows more about the nature and 
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Mrs. Judson. The new viceroy and his wife appear to have behaved 
to them with much familiarity and kindness. On moving to his new 
house, he asked all the English and French in Rangoon to dinner, 
when he and his wife exerted themselves to amuse their company. 
When Mrs. Judson was asked to dance, she declined on the ground 
of her husband being a teacher, an answer that was deemed suf- 
ficient. The vicereine then asked what kind of teacher Mr. Judson 
might be. His wife told her that he, in their idiom, was asacred teacher, 
that is, a teacher of the word of God. The Burmese entertain the 
greatest respect for their priests, and Mrs. Judson thus accounts for 
the marked attention they received from her ladyship. After men- 
tioning these little incidents, Mrs. Judson goes on to lament that 
she has no good news to tell of the conversion of the Burmans, or 
of their eagerness to hear the will of God. They often conversed 
with their teachers and servants on the subject of their visiting the 
country, and on its being said by the missionary that if they (the 
Burmese) were to die in their present state, they would surely be lost, 
the answer was: “Our religion is good for us, yours for you.” 
This passage is written after more than two years’ residence in Rangoon, 
and yet it is added, “'This climate is one of the healthiest in the 
world. There are only two months in the year when it is severely 
hot.” But Rangoon was the grave of many thousands of our soldiers, 
who fell victims to the insalubrity of the climate in the late war. 

Under the head of September 9th, 1815, Mr. Judson records in 
his journal a visit he received from Mr. Baba Sheen, an aged Armenian, 
high in office under government. This is doubtless the Baba Sheen who 
accompanied Colonel Symes from Rangoon to Umerapoora, the capital 
at that time, and of whom we hear a good deal in the narrative of 
his embassy. With Mr. Judson, Baba Sheen talked of religion, and 
seems to have somewhat ruffled the missionary by his shallow notions 
of Christianity. ‘Here,’ said Baba Sheen, pointing to his wrist, 
“here is the root of the religion. This finger is the Armenian church, 
this the Roman Catholic, this the English, &e. All are the same.” 
Mr. Judson told him that the Bible was indeed the same, but that 
those only who adhered to its dictates would be saved. “ Aye,” said 
Baba Sheen, apparently feeling this was dangerous ground, “ you 
cannot speak the language fluently. 1 cannot understand you 
When you can talk better, come and see me often, and I shall get 
wisdom.” “Iwas ready to reply,” says the missionary, “Poor man, 
ere that time comes, you will probably be in the grave; but contented 
myself with lifting up my heart unto my God.” 

September 30th.—We find a report of a very different kind of 
conversation. The theologian here met with a more equal match: 
he is the historian of his own victories, and therefore some allowance 
must be made for the force of his arguments. 

“* Had the following conversation with my teacher. This man has been 
with me about three months, and is the most sensible, learned, and candid 
man, that I have ever found among the Burmans. He is forty-seven years 


9pm sod bie name Oe I began by sa Mr, J—— is 
Oo.—I have heard so. J.—His soul is lost, I Oo.— 

so? J.—He was ee 8 nt ee Oo.—How do y know that ? 
You could not see his soul. —How do you know whether the toot of the 
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mango tree is good? You cannotsee it; but you can judge by the fruit on its 
branches. Thus I know that Mr. J—— was not a disciple of Christ, because 
his words and actions were not such as indicate the disciple. Oo.—And so all 
who are not disciples of Christ are lost! J.—Yes, all, whether Burmans or 
foreigners. Oo.—This is hard. J.—Yes, it is hard, indeed; otherwise I 
should not have come all this way, and left parents and all, to tell you of 
Christ. [He seemed to feel the force of this, and after stopping a little, 
he said, | How is it that the disciples of Christ are so fortunate above all 
men? J.—Are not all men sinners, and deserving of punishment in a 
future state? Oo.—Yes; all must suffer, in some future state, for the sins 
they commit. The punishment follows the crime, as surely as the wheel 
of a cart follows the footsteps of the ox. J.—Now, according to the 
Burman system, there is no escape. According to the Christian system 
there is. Jesus Christ has died in the place of sinners; has borne their 
sins; and now those’ who believe on him, and become his disciples, are 
released. from the punishment they deserve. At death they are received 
into heaven, and are happy for ever. Oo.—That I will never believe. My 
mind is very stiff on this one point, namely, that all existence involves in 
itself principles of misery and destruction. J.—Teacher, there are two 
evil futurities, and one good. A miserable future existence is evil, and 
annihilation or nigban is an evil, a fearful evil. A happy future existence 
is alone good. Oo.—I admit that it is best, if it could be perpetual ; but it 
cannot be. Whatever is, is liable to change, and misery, and destruction. 
Nigban is the only pee good, and that good has been attained by 
Gaudama, the last yo J.—If there be not an eternal Being, you cannot 
account for any thing. ence this world, and all that we see? Oo.—Fate. 
J.—Fate! the cause must always be equal to the effect. See, I raise this 
table; see, also, that ant under it: suppose I were invisible; would a wise 
man say the ant raised it? Now Fate is not even an ant. Fate is a word, 
that is all. It is not an agent, not a thing. What is fate? Oo.—The 
fate of creatures, is the influence which their good or bad deeds have 
on their future existence. J.—If influence be exerted, there must be an 
exerter. If there be a determination, there must be a determiner. Oo.— 
No; there is no determiner. There cannot be an eternal Being. J.—Con- 
sider this point. It is a main point of true wisdom. Whenever there is an 
execution of a purpose, there must be an agent. Oo.—{ After a little 
thought ] I must say that my mind is very decided and hard, and unless you 
tell me something more to the purpose, I shall never believe. J.—Well, 
teacher, I wish you to believe, not for my profit, but for yours. I daily 
pray the true God to give you light, that you may believe. Whether 
ou will ever believe in this world, I don’t know; but when you die, I 
now you will believe what I now say. You will then appear before the 
God you now deny. Oo.—I don’t know that.”—pp. 39—41. 


The charge of talking bad Burman, made against Mr. Judson by 
Baba Sheen, might at the time be true: the missionary’s industry and 
ees gradually but surely destroyed all foundation for it. 

he difficulties of mastering the Burman seem, however, to be great, 
and to have put Mr. Judson’s patience to a severe trial. He avows 
that when he reflects on the two or three years he has spent on A BC, 
and the elements of the grammar, he is dispirited, and that his 
views of the “ missionary object” are indeed different from what they 
were when he was first “set on. fire by Buchanan’s Star in the East ;” 
but then he reconciles himself by thinking that the gift of tongues 
is not granted in these times; and that some one must acquire the 
language, some one must translate the Scriptures, some one must 
preach, or how can the Burmans be saved? Some of the principal 
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difficulties of mastering the Burman tongue, are enumerated in a 
letter from Mr. Judson, dated January 16th, 1816. 


«7 just now begin to see my way forward in this language, and hope 
that two or three years more will make it somewhat familiar; but I have 
met with difficulties that I had no idea of before I entered on the work. 
For a European or American to acquire a living oriental language, root and 
branch, and make it his own, is quite a different thing from his acquiring 
a cognate language of the west, or any of the dead languages, as they are 
studied in the schools. One circumstance may serve to illustrate this. I 
once had occasion to devote a few months to the study of the French. I 
have now been above two years engaged in the Burman. But if I were to 
chuse between a Burman and a French book, to be examined in, without 
previous study, I should, without the least hesitation, choose the French. 
When we take up a western language, the similarity in the characters, in 
very many terms, in many modes of expression, and in the general structure 
of the sentences, its being in fair print, (a cireumstance we hardly think of, ) 
and the assistance of grammars, dictionaries, and instructors, render the 
work comparatively easy. But when we take up a language spoken by a 
people on the other side of the earth, whose very thoughts run in channels 
diverse from ours, and whose modes of expression are consequently all new 
and uncouth; when we find the letters and words all totally destitute of the 
least resemblance to any language we have ever met with, and these words 
not fairly divided, and distinguished, as in western writing, by breaks, 
and points, and capitals, but run together in one continuous line, a sentence 
or paragraph seeming to the eye but one long word ; when, instead of clear 
characters on paper, we find only obscure scratches on dried palm leaves 
strung together, and called a book ; when we have no dictionary, and no in- 
terpreter to explain a single word, and must get something of the language, 
before we can avail ourselves of the assistance of a native teacher,— 

* Hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 
I had hoped, before I came here, that it would not be my lot to have to go 
alone, without any guide, in an unexplored path, especially as missionaries 
had been here before. But Mr. Chater had left the country, and Mr. F. 
Carey was with me very little, before he left the mission and the missionary 
work altogether. 

“1 long to write something more interesting and encouraging to the 
friends of the mission ; but it must not yet be expected. It unavoidabl 
takes several years to acquire such a language, in order to converse, an 
write intelligibly, on the great truths of the gospel. Dr. Carey once told me, 
that after he had been some years in Bengal, and thought he was doing very 
well, in conversing and preaching with the natives, they (as he was after- 
wards convinced) yee not what he was about. A young missionary, who 
expects to pick up the language in a year or two, will probably find thet he 
has not counted the cost. If he should be so fortunate as to obtain a 
interpreter, he may be useful by that means. But he will learn, especially 
if hé is in a new place, where the way is not prepared, and no previous 
ideas communicated, that to qualify himself to communicate divine truth 
intelligibly, by his voice or pen, is not the work of a year. However, not- 
withstanding my present great incompetency, I am beginning to translate 
the New Testament, being extremely anxious to get some parts of Scripture, 
at least, into an in ible shape, if for no other purpose than to read, as 
occasion offers, to the Burmans with whom I meet.”—pp. 43—45. 


The missionary and his wife were thus preparing for the arduous 
duties of their undertaking, when an affliction befel them which 
appears to have sunk deep in the hearts of the worthy pair. It was 
the death of their son, an only child. “When our heavenly father 
saw,’ —it is thus religionists of a certain class see the finger of God 
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in every thing, —“< When he saw that we had converted his previous 
gift into an idol, he removed it from us, and thereby taught us the 
necessity of placing our supreme affection on him.” The notices 
that occur of the “lost little Roger,” present a strange mixture of 
religious enthusiasm and maternal affection. It is thus that the 
mother speaks :— 


“ Since worship, I have stolen away to a much-loved spot, where I love 
to sit and pay the tribute of affection to my lost, darling child. It is a little 
enclosure of mango trees, in the centre of which is erected a small bamboo 
house, on a rising spot of ground, which looks down on the new made grave 
of our infant boy. Here I now sit; and although all nature around wears a 
most romantic, delightful appearance, yet my heart is sad, and my tears 
frequently stop my pen.”—p. 46. 


Then the female missionary raises her voice :— 


“* Behold us, solitary and alone, with this one source of recreation! Yet 
this is denied us—this must be removed, to show us that we need no other 
source of enjoyment but God himself Do not think, ~~ I write thus, 
that I repine at the dealings of Providence, or would wish them to be other- 
wise than they are. No: ‘ though he slay me, I will trust in him,’ is the 
language I would adopt. Though I say with the prophet, ‘ Behold, and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow,’ yet I would also say with him, 
‘ It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his com- 

assions fail not.’ God is the same when he afflicts, as when he is merciful: 
just as worthy of our entire trust and confidence now, as when he intrusted 
us with the precious little gift. There is a bright side, even in this heavy 
affliction. r little Roger is not lost: the little bud, which began to open 
into a beautiful flower, is now rapidly expanding in a more propitious clime, 
and reared by a more unerring hand. He is now, I doubt not, in the 
immediate presence of that Saviour, of whom he was ignorant in this world, 
and— 





* Adores the grace that brought him there, 
Without a wish, without a care ; 
That wash'd bis soul in Calvary’s stream, 
That shorten’d life’s distressing dream.’ ’’—pp. 46, 47. 


It reflects considerable credit upon the character of the Burmese 
ladies, that the vicereivne of Rangoon took notice of this affliction in 
the family of the missionary, and did all in her power to alleviate their 
distress. From the time that they learned that Mr. Judson was a 
sacred teacher, he says, that he was treated with the greatest respect 
and attention. ‘This is more than toleration; which would only have 
induced them to refrain from injury. It speaks a regard for the 
nature of the office itself, without reference to the creed taught. The 
vicereine, under the idea of diverting the mother's grief, conducted 
Mrs. Judson to her gardens in the country, which are thus described. 


“ A few days after the death of our little boy, her highness, the vi "s 
wife, visited us, with a numerous retinue. She really appeared to sym 
with us in our affliction, and requested Mr. Judson not to let it too much 
affect his health, which was already very feeble. Some time after her visit, 
she invited us to go out into the country with her, for the benefit of our 
health, and that our minds, as she expressed it, t become cool. We 
consented ; and she sent us an e with a it, for our con- 
veyance. We went three or four miles meng the: weet. Sometimes the 
small trees were so near » that our way was impassable, but by the 
elephant’s breaking them doyn, which he did with the ease, at the 
word of the driver. The seyne was truly interesting. té yourselvés, 
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my dear ee ee thirty men with spears and guns, and red caps on their 
heads, which partly covered their shoulders, then a huge elephant caparisoned 
with a gilt howdah, ‘which contained a tall, genteel female, richly dressed in 
red and white silk. We had the honour of riding next to her ladyship ; after 
us, three or four elephants, with her son and some of the members of govern- 
ment. Two or three hundred followers, male and female, concluded the 
procession. Our ride terminated in the centre of a beautiful garden of the 
viceroy’s. I say beautiful, because it was entirely the work of nature—art 
had no hand init. It was full of a variety of fruit trees, growing wild and 
luxuriant. The noble banyan formed a delightful shade, under which our 
mats were meen and we seated ourselves to enjoy the scenery around us. 
Nothing could exceed the endeavours of the vicereine to make our excursion 
agreeable. She gathered fruit, and pared it; culled flowers, and knotted 
them, and presented them with her own hands; which was a mark of her 
condescension. At dinner she had her cloth spread by ours, nor did she 
refuse to partake of whatever we presented her. We returned in the evening, 
fatigued with riding on the elephant, delighted with the country and the 
hospitality of the Burmans, and dejected and depressed with their super- 
stition and idolatry—their darkness, and ignorance of the true God.”— 
pp. 51, 52. ' 


It is not to be supposed that the worthy pair were thus admitted 
into such familiar intercourse with powerful grandees, without con- 
sidering the chances of proselytism. ‘They had already regarded the 
vicereine with a missionary’s eye, but prudential motives required the 
utmost precaution. 


“ Though we have never said any thing to the viceroy’s family on the 
subject of religion, yet they perceive a great difference between us and the 
other foreigners who occasionally visit them. Mr. Judson seldom goes to 
the government-house, as it is easier for me to have access to her ladyship, 
than for him to do business with the viceroy. She treats me with great 
familiarity ; but I am generally reserved and serious in her presence, yet 
manifest a tender concern for her welfare, with which she is much pleased. 
I do not yet despair of finding some opportunity to introduce the subject of 
religion to her, in such a way as may not appear intrusive or disgusting. 
Were I to appear before her in the p berate. of a teacher, she would think 
me far beneath her notice, and perhaps forbid my approaching her again : 
therefore, I think it most judicious to convince her, by my conduct, that I 
am really different from other females who surround her, and so far to gain 
her confidence and affection, that I can gradually introduce the subject, 
without her perceiving my object.”—pp. 52, 53. 

A few days after this, a “ pions captaiu” from Bengal offered Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson a passage to Bengal. Poor Mr. Judson’s health had 
begun to decline, and the temptation of going to Bengal for nothing, 
and with a pious captain, was not to be resisted. Preparations were 
accordingly made ; but while the vessel was detained, the missionary 
rode out every day with the pious re ee and the exercise recovered 
him so rapidly that it was determined to remain. The intended de- 
parture gave Mrs. Judson an opportunity of trying the friendship of 
the vicereine. No person can leave the country without an order, and 
matters are managed by the officials of Burmah much as in other 
governments. A great deal of money is taken, and much trouble 
given. It appears, from the following extract, that the vicereine of 


a ince is no cypher; that she decides upon petitions, gives 


audience to members of the government, and keeps her secretary for 
despatch of business. — a Ye, d 
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“ The vicereine has lately been called to Ava; but the viceroy still 
remains. I regretted her goog, on several accounts. She had evidently 
become much attached tome, I had an opportunity of trying the sincerity 
of her friendship at the time ge procured our order for going to Bengal. I 
went to her with a petition, which Mr. Judson had written, and, contrary to 
Burman custom, appeared wit}ut a present. She was in an inner room, with 
the viceroy, when | presented the petition; and, after hearing it read, she 
said it should be granted. Sae called her secretary, and directed him to 
write an official order, have ij passed regularly through all the offices, and 
impressed with the royal stam». I was determined not to leave her until I 
received the order, as it would’be very difficult to obtain it, unless delivered 
in her presence. It was not leag after the order was sent from the govern- 
ment-house, before one of her under officers came in, and told me it would 
be a long time before my ordex would pass through the several offices, and 
that I had better return to »y house, and he would bring it me. The 
viceroy’s wife asked me if that would answer my purpose? Being perfectl 
acquainted with the reer o the man, I replied, that I had had am | 
anxiety on account of this oy@er, and, if it was her pleasure, I preferred 
waiting for it. She said it sh.,ald be as I wished, and ordered the man to 
expedite the business. Being ill, she did not leave her room through the 
day, and | had an opportunity of conversing much with her. Among other 
things, she asked what was Mr. Judson’s object in coming to this. country ? 
Before I had time to answer, an elderly woman present, with whom I had 
had considerable conversation on the subject of religion, replied that ‘ Mr. 
Judson had come to tell the Burmans of the true God,’ &c.; and went on 
and related all that I had ever said to her. The viceroy’s wife then asked 
me what was the difference between the God I worshipped, and Gaudama/? 
I had begun to tell her, when one of her people brought in a bag of silver. 
After she had given —e respecting the money, she wished me to proceed. 
I had but just begun the second time, when two or three members of govern- 
ment came in, and there it ended. My order was delivered to me towards 
evening; and then I made her a present, expressed the obligations I was 
under, and bid her good evening. hen an order of this kind is procured 
by the under officers, it costs about twenty-five dollars, besides much trouble 
and perplexity.”—pp. 54, 55. 

By this time brother Judson had, with praiseworthy industry and 
perseverance, completed a grammar, and had written a tract in 
Burman, which his teacher and others pronounced not only intel- 
ligible, but perspicuous. To get this printed was one of his objects 
in going to Bengal. Brother Hough, however, at this juncture, 
fortunately arrived at Bengal, and had despatched a printing press 
and materials to Rangoon to precede his coming. It was understood 
that brother Hough was master of the “ printing business ;” and 
brother Judson, hearing this, hopes he shall “ soon have a bit of bread 
to give to the starving, perishing Burmans.’’ All this time nota 
single Burman had been convinced of the unhappy state of iniquity in 
which he was born. “ If any ask,” says brother Judson, “ what success 
I meet with, tell them to look at Otaheite, where the missionaries 
laboured nearly twenty years, and not meeting with the slightest 
success, the very name of Otaheite was considered a stain to the cause 
of missions. ‘Tell them to look at Bengal, where Dr. Thomas had 
been labouring seventeen years, that is, from 1783 to 1800, before the 
first convert, Krishnoo, was baptized.” “ If we desert this field,” he 
continues, “ the blood of the Burmans will be upon us.” Brother 
Hough describes the Burmese as very insensible of their dreadful 
state. ™ The few,” says he, “ with whom brother Judson has con- 
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versed since I have been here, appear inaccessible to truth. They sit 
unaffected, and go away unimpressed with what they have heard. 
They are unconvinced by argument, and unmoved by love.” 

The letter, or journal of Mr. Hough, from which this sentence 
is extracted, contains a notice of several Burmese customs, which are 
worth quoting. The first is an account of the funeral of a priest. 


“ When a priest dies, he has peculiar honours paid him. Several months 
since, a neighbouring priest died, or returned, for the Burmans think it 
undignified to say that a priest dies ; his body was immediately wrapped up 
in tar and wax ; holes were perforated through his feet, and some distance up 
the legs, into which one end of a hollow bamboo was inserted, and the other 
fixed in the ground ; the body was then pressed and squeezed, so that its 
fluids were forced down through the legs, and conveyed off by means of the 
bamboos ; in this state of preservation the body has been kept. For some 
days past, preparations have been making to burn this sacred relic, and to-day 
it has passed off in fumigation! We all went to see it, and returned sorry 
that. we had spent our time to so little profit. On four wheels was erected 
a kind of stage, or tower, about twelve or fifteen feet high, ornamented with 
paintings of different colours and figures, and small mirrors. On the top of 
this was constructed a kind of balcony, in which was situated the coffin, 
decorated with small pieces of glass, of different hues, and the corpse, half of 
which was visible above the edge of the coffin, entirely covered with gold 
leaf. Around the tower and balcony were fixed several bamboo poles, 
covered with red cloth, displaying red flags at their ends, and small umbrellas, 
glittering with spangles; among which was one larger than the others, 
covered with gold leaf, shading the corpse from the sun. Around the upper 
part of the balcony was suspended a curtain of white gauze, about a cubit in 
width, the lower edge of which was hung round with small pieces of isin- 
glass ; above the whole was raised a lofty quadrangular pyramid, —, 
into a spire, constructed in a light manner, of split bamboo, covered wit 
small figures, cut out of white cloth, and waving to and fro, for some dis- 
tance, in the air. The whole, from the ground to the top of the spire, might 
measure fifty feet. This curious structure, with some living priests upon it, 
was drawn half a mile by women and boys, delighted with the sport, and in 
the midst of a large concourse of shouting and joyous spectators. On their 
arrival at the place of burning, ropes were attached to the hind end of the 
car, and a whimsical sham contest, by adverse pulling, was for some time 
maintained, one party seemingly indicating a reluctance to have the precious 
corpse burned. At length, the foremost party prevailed, and the body must 
be reduced to ashes! Amidst this, there were loud shoutings, clapping of 
hands, the sound of drums, of tinkling and wind instruments, and a most 
disgusting exhibition of female dancing, but no weeping or wailing.”— 
pp. 66, 67. 

Mr. Hough gives but a very uncharitable view of his new acquaintance. 
He says, “‘ the Burmese are subtle, thievish, mercenary ; addicted to 
robbery and fraud: truth and honesty are not known among them as 
virtues. Every person in the country reports himself as ‘ the king’s 
most willing slave.” The viceroy of Rangoon acts with a power 
limited only by the king. The mildest form of punishment of death, 
is to have the head taken off with a large knife, and at a single stroke. 
Reprieves are purchased by money: but when a malefactor is destitute 
of friends and money, he dies without mercy. The following extract 
gives a description of some executions. 

“ January 26th.—For some time past, it has been discovered that a gang 


of persons have been digging under some of the pagodas, to them- 
selves of whatever treasures are deposited beneath them, an a few days 
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since, four persons were apprehended in the act. They were condemned to 
death. One of the servants came in this afternoon, and informed me he had 
been to see them executed. 

‘“‘ Brother Judson and myself immediately hastened to the place. It was 
a most shocking scene! Four Burmans were fastened to a high fence, first 
by the hair of the head and neck, their arms were then extended horizontally, 
as far as they could be stretched without dislocation, and a cord tied tight 
around them ; their thighs and legs were then tied in their natural position ; 
they were ripped open from the lowest to the highest extremity of the 
stomach, and their vitals and part of their bowels were hanging out ; large 
gashes were cut in a downward direction on their sides and thighs, so as to 
bare the ribs and thigh bones: one, who I suppose was more guilty than the 
rest, had an iron instrument thrust side-long h the breast, and part of 
the vitals pushed out in the opposite direction. us, with the under jaw 
fallen, their eyes open and fixed, naked, excepting a small cloth round the 
middle, they hung dead. 

“ February 7th.—This afternoon we heard that seven men were carried to 
the place of execution. We went to witness the affecting scene. On our 
arrival there, we heard the report of a gun, and looking about, we saw a man 
tied to a tree, and six others sitting on the ground with their hands tied 
behind them. Observing the man at the tree, we saw a circular figure 
painted on his stomach, about three inches in diameter, for a mark to shoot at, 
for he was to die in this way. At that moment, there was another discharge 
of amusket; but the shot again missed; a third and fourth time he was 
fired at, but without effect. At every shot there was a loud peal of laughter 
from the surrounding spectators. He was then loosed from the tree, and a 
messenger sent to the governor, who returned with a reprieve. His younger 
brother, who was one of the seven, was then tied to the tree. The first shot 
slightly touched his arm; the second struck him in the heart, and he 
instantly expired; at the same moment, the remaining five, each at one 
blow, were beheaded. Wesaw a man put his foot on one of the trunks, and 
press it with as little feeling as one would tread upon a beast. Their bodies 
were then dragged along on the ground a short distance, and their heads 
taken up by the hair and removed. The two brothers, when condemned to 
die, requested to be shot, asking, at the same time, to be pardoned if the 
fourth shot should miss. The elder brother was therefore spared, while the 
fate of the other was more lamentable. The superstitious Burmans suppose, 
from the ‘circumstance of the request of the two brothers, and the escape of 
the elder one, that some charm prevented his death. The crimes of these 
pes creatures were various. One had been digging under a pagoda ; another 

ad stabbed a woman, but had not killed her; the others, as nearly as we 
can learn, were robbers. 

“* February 8th.—We learnt to-day, that the man who was yesterday 
reprieved, has twice before, for his evil conduct, been carried to the place of 
execution in other places, and shot at, six times each, without being hit. 
He is now ssuatiincel to be a wonderful man, and that a bullet cannot prove 
him mortal. Being asked how he became a robber? he replied, because he 
had not been made governor, or raised above the grade of the common 
people. - e is now raised to a high rank among the governor's attendants,”— 
pp- 68—70. wy 

The date of the part of the journal from which the above is ex- 
tracted, is September, 1817. Mr. Judson had been at Rangoon since 
1813. Inthe March of 1817, he and brother Hough had printed in 
Burman two tracts, the one a view of the Christian religion, (one 
thousand copies, seven pages,) the other a catechism, (six pages, 
12mo. three thousand copies.) Finding, when these were done, that 
paper remained for eight hundred copies of the Gospel of St; 
Matthew, brother Judson set to work on the translation, This month 
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of Mareh is also made remarkable by the missionary being visited 
in it by the first Inquirer. This very interesting interview is thus 
described. 


** As I was sitting with my teacher, as usual, a Burman of respectable 
appearance, and followed by a servant, came up the steps, and sat down by 
me. I asked him the usual question, where he came from? to which he 
gave me no explicit reply ; and I began to suspect that he had come from the 
government-house, to enforce a trifling request, which in the morning we 
had declined. He soon, however, undeceived and astonished me, by asking, 
© How long a time will it take me te learn the religion of Jesus ?’ i replied, 
that such a question could not be answered. If God gave light and wisdom, 
the religion of Jesus was soon learnt ; but without God, a man might study 
all his life long, and make no proficiency. But how, continued I, came you 
to know any thing of Jesus? Have you been here before? ‘No.’ Have 

ou seen any writings concerning Jesus? ‘ I have seen two little books.’ 

Vho is Jesus? ‘ He is the Son of God, who, pitying creatures, came into 
this world, and suffered death in their stead. Who is God? ‘ Heisa 
Being without beginning or end, who is not subject to old age or death, but 
always is.’ I cannot tell how J felt at this moment. This was the first 
acknowledgment of an eternal God, that I had ever heard from the lips of a 
Burman. I handed him a tract and catechism, both of which he instantly 
recognised, and read here and there, making occasional remarks to his 
follower, such as, ‘ This is the true God—this is the right way,’ &c. I now 
tried to tell him some things about God and Christ, and himself; but he did 
not listen with much attention, and seemed anvious only to get another book. 
I had already told him two or three times that I had finished no other book ; 
but, that, in two or three months, I would give him a larger one, which I was 
now daily employed in translating. ‘ But, replied he, ‘ have you not a little 
of that book done, whieh you will graciously give me now ?’ And I, beginning 
to think that God’s time was better than man’s, folded and gave him the two 
first half sheets, which contain the first five chapters of St. Matthew ; on 
which he instantly rose, as if his business was all done; and having received 
an invitation to come again, took leave. Throughout his short stay, he 
appeared different from any Burman I have met with. He asked no 
questions about customs and manners, with which the Burmans teaze us 
exceedingly. He had no curiosity, and no desire for any thing, but, ‘ more 
of this sort of writing.’ In fine, his conduct proved that he had something 
on his mind, and I cannot but hope that I shall have to write about him 
again.— pp. 72—74. 


Mr. Judson heard afterwards, that the Inquirer read the books all 
day, and showed them to every body he met with, At the same time, 
Mrs. Judson collected a little assembly of females, to whom she read 
the tracts, and the New Testament. 


« I have {says Mrs. Judson) generally fifteen or twenty. They are 
attentive while I read the Scriptures, and endeavour to teach them about 
God. Oneof them told me, the other day, that she could not think of givin 

up a religion which her parents, grand-parents, &c. &c. had emb , an 

accepting a new one of which they had never heard. I asked her if she 
wished to > 0 to hell, because her progenitors had gone there? She replied, 
If, with her ae and good works on her head, semeokive in their 
idiom,) she must g° to hell, then let her go. I told her, if she went to hell 
after having heard of the Saviour, her very relations would contribute to 


torment and upbraid her, for the rejection of that Saviour of whom they had 
never heard, and that even she herself would regret her folly when it was too 
late. If I do, said she, I will then cry out to you to be my intercessor with 
Mar tec, who will certainly not refuse you. Another told me, that she did 

e in Christ, and prayed to him every day. I asked her if she also 
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believed in Guadama, and prayed to him. She replied, she worshipped 
them both. gI have several times had my hopes and expectations raised, by 
the apparent}eriousness of several females, as Mr. Judson had in regard of 
several men ;{but their goodness has been like the morning cloud and early 
dew, which son pass away. Four or five children have committed the 
catechism to memory, and often repeat it to each other.”—pp. 79, 80. 


The worship of Guadama, an incarnation of Buddha, as far as the 
people are concerned, is a ceremonious religion. The “ good works” 
are the building of pagodas, and the presentation of offerings. A 
great festival is held annually in honour of the god. The rejoicing 
sounded evil in the ears ef the wife of the missionary, and she laments 
it in piteous strains. Great and expensive offerings appear to be 
made. Mrs. Judson favours us with a description of a remarkable 
one, the donor of which looked upon his gift to the god with much 
complacency. , 


«One last year, presented by a member of government, cost three thousand 
ticals, or twelve hundred dollars. It was a kind of portable pagoda, made of 
bamboo and paper, richly ornamented with gold leaf and paintings. It was 
a hundred feet in height, and the circumference of its base about nay © Half 
way up its height, was a man ludicrously dressed, with a mask on his face, 
white wings on his shoulders, and artificial finger nails, two inches in length, 
in the posture of dancing. This offering was carried by sixty men, preceded 
by a band of music, and followed by the officer who made it, and his suite.” 
—p. 81. 

The smaller offerings become the prey of the slaves attached to the 
pagoda, who the week following have a kind of fair, at which they 
dispose of the plunder. The pagoda at Rangoon is the most celebrated 
of the empire: great multitudes resort to it. The magnitude of its 
dimensions, and the splendour of its decorations, extort the praise and 
wonder of Mrs. Judson. 

“« After having ascended the flight of steps, a large gate opens, when a 
wild, fairy scene is abruptly presented to view. It resembles more the 
descriptions we sometimes have in novels, of enchanted castles, or ancient 
abbeys in ruins, than any thing we ever meet in real life. The ground is 
completely covered with a variety of ludicrous objects, which meet the eye in 
every direction, interspersed with the banyan, cocoa-nut, and toddy trees. 
Here and there are large open buildings, containing huge images of Gaudama ; 
some in a sitting, some in a sleeping’ position, surrounded by images of 


riests and attendants, in the act of worship, or listening to his instructions. 
pefore the image of Gaudama, are erected small altars, on which offerings of 
fruit, flowers, &c. are laid. Large images of elephants, lions, a » and 
demons, together with a number of indescribable objects, assist in filling the 
picturesque scene.”—p. 82. 

Mrs. Judson adds, that the pagoda, commanding a view of the 
surrounding country, presents the most beautiful landscapes in nature. 
She compares the polished spires of the pagodas glistening among the 
trees at a distance, to those objects which, doubtless, carried to her 
heart the tenderest of emotions—the steeples of meeting-houses in 
our American sea-ports. 

About the latter end of 1817, Mr. Judson determined to proceed to 
Chittagong, to procure the assistance of an Arracanese convert, who 
had lately become a Christian. He sailed from Rangoon under the 
expectation of being absent only three months; but for more than 
seven months his poor wife never heard the slightest news of him. 
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At length, in the month of July, the vessel in which he sailed returned 
to Rangoon, and the captain threw some light upon the unfortunate 
missionary’s disappearance. It appeared that unable to make Chit- 
tagorg, the vessel had been tossed about in the bay three mouths, and 
the captain at length despairing of ever arriving at his port, had 
made for Masulipatam, where Mr. Judson had landed, aud then pro- 
ceeded to Madras, hoping to find a passage back to his mission- 
house at Rangoon. 

In the mean time, the history of the mission is carried on by the 
letters of Mrs. Judson, who, in her lonely situation, of course consoled 
herself by writing to her friends. Soon after her husband's departure, 
the Inguirer made another visit, ove year after his query of * How 
long time will it take to learn the religion ot Jesus?” Mrs. Judson 
details the conversation she had with him. 


“ T asked him if he had become a disciple of Jesus Christ? He replied, 
‘I have not yet, but I am thinking and reading in order to become one. I 
cannot yet destroy my old mind; for when I see a handsome patso, (a cloth 
the Burman men wear,) or a handsome gownbown, (the handkerchief worn 
on the head,) I still desire it. Tell the great teacher, when he returns, I 
wish to see him, though I am not a disciple of Christ.’ He requested the 
remaining part of St. Matthew’s gospel, also catechisms and tracts for his 
followers. I gave all of his attendants tracts; on which he said to them, 
‘ Take and read them attentively, and when you have embraced the doctrines 
they contain, come here and converse with the teacher.’ I asked the number 
of inhabitants in the villages he governed, and whether he would collect them 
together to hear the gospel should Mr. Judson make him a visit on his 
return. He said there were about a thousand houses, and the inhabitants 
were Talings, (natives of Pegue, who speak a language different from the 
Burmans,) but he would receive a visit from Mr. Judson as a great favour, 
and would call his people together to hear him preach. There was some- 
thing so interesting and encouraging in the appearance of this Burman, so 
meek and unassuming, considering the dignity of his office, that hopes are 
again raised concerning him. But whether he will continue to examine the 
Christian religion, and finally become a true disciple, or the reverse, time 
alone will determine.”—p. 87. 


Three months after Mr. Judson had sailed, it was rumoured that 
an order had arrived for the expulsion of all foreign teachers. Mr. 
Hough was summoned to the court-house, and was roughly questioned 
by some of the underlings. A timely petition, presented by Mrs. 
Judson to the viceroy, relieved him from all molestation; and the 
order of banishment appeared to be limited solely to the Portuguese 
priests in the country, of whom there were three. About this time Ran- 
goon was afflicted with a severe attack of cholera morhus. The Burmese 
remedy for this dreadful disorder is much more curious than effective. 
Under the idea that the malady is caused by the presence of evil 
spirits, and that they are to be terrified out of the place by noise, they 
raise such a hubbub as, granting the premises, must, from its violence, 
produce an effectual cure. The signal for commencement was given 
at the court-house, by firing cannons; when immediately every Burman 
in the town began beating on his house, or on a dram, or, in short, on 
any thing that would emit a sound, with clubs, hammers, and mallets. 
Every man is compelled to the most active exertions in his own 
defence ; for it is maintained, that the evil spirits escape from the 
uproar into the houses of those who make no noise. All this time 
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poor Mrs. Jndson was in the utmost anxiety for her mate—an alarm 
increased by the ramonrs of war between the British and the Burmese, 
and the expectation that, should it break ont, all hope of their 
meeting again would be destroyed. Mr. Hough wished to persuade 
her to go to Bengal, with his wife and family. At length Mrs. Judson 
was prevailed upon to sail; but before the vessel had got out of the 
river, it appeared not seaworthy, and Mrs. Judson gave up the voyage, 
and returned to Rangoon; at length, on the 2d August, she had the 
inexpressible satisfaction of hearing, that her husband had arrived in 
the river. 

About four or five weeks after the arrival of Mr. Judson, the 
missionary establishment was increased by the arrival of two recruits, 
the Reverend Messrs. Colman and Wheelock. “ They literally 
panted to become the heralds of salvation.” A consumption, however, 
quickly extinguished the zeal of Mr. Wheelock, and Mr. Colman did 
not long survive him. The fromer gentleman seems to have been 
inspired with a sickly fancy for his profession, which the hardships of 
real service a good deal extinguished. “ I court no greater good:” 
he wrote to his friends—* 1 desire no greater joy: I seek no greater 
honour. To Burmah would I go; in Burmah would I live; in Bur- 
mah would I toil; in Burmah would I die; and in Burmah would I 
be buried!” The poor young man was evidently wild: when the disease 
increased upon him; he did not even fulfil his last wish, for he re- 
turned to America to die and he buried. If, however, their residence 
in Burmah did not produce much good, it was different in their voyage. 
These two lads set about converting the sailors, “ and were remarkably 
blessed in their endeavours.” The greater part of the crew became 
hopefully pious before the completion of the voyage. 

The increase of the mission family, if it did nothing else, had the 
usual effect of congregation, in exciting and enlivening the zeal of 
each individual. “ An unusual spirit of prayer and supplication” 
arose, and though the newly-arrived friends could not speak the 
language, they were encouraging those who could. A szayat, or 
chapel, was erected, and Mr. Judson began to preach to the Burmese 
in theit own tongue. This was an epoch of the greatest interest, and 
crowns the labours of six years. Fifteen persons, besides children, 
attended; and from most of them not having been accustomed to 
attend Burmese worship, much confusion prevailed. Soon after the 
opening of his own chapel, Mr. Judson attended to hear a native 
Burman preach, according to the precepts of his own faith. He 
makes the following interesting report of what he heard and saw. 


“« April 6th. This evening I went, for the second time, to hear a popular 
Burman preacher. On our arrival, we founda Zayat, in the precincts of one 
of the most celebrated » lighted up, and the floor spread with mats. 
In the centre was a frame raised about eighteen inches from the ground, 
where the preacher on his arrival seated himself. He to be about 
forty-five years old, of very pleasant countenance, and ious speech. 
He was once a priest, but is now a layman. ap a, as they came in, 
seated themselves on the mats, the men on one side ouse, and the women 
on the other. It was an undistinguished day, and the congregation was very 
small, not more than one hun When we entered, some said, ‘ There 
come some wild foreigners ;’ but when we sat down ly, and took off 


Our shoes, they began to say, ‘No, they are not : they are civilized.’ 
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Some recognised me, and said to one another, ‘ It is the English teacher ;’ 
a name by which I am commonly known. The preacher soon took notice of 
us, entered into some conversation, invited us to visit him, and soon; but on 


learning that I was a missionary, or, in their idiom, Ne ny Je whromny 2 teacher, 


his countenance fell, and he said no more. The oso eing now convened, 
one appointed for the purpose called three times for silence and attention. 
Each person then took the flowers and leaves which had been previous! 


distributed, and placing them between his fingers, raised them to his head, ~ 


and in that respectful posture remained motionless, until the service was 
closed. ‘This ceremony we of course declined. When all things were 
properly adjusted, the preacher closed his eyes, and commenced the exercise, 
which consisted in repeating a portion from the Burman sacred writings. His 
subject was the conversion of the two prime disciples of Gaudama, and their 
subsequent promotion and glory. His oratory I found to be entirely different 
from all that we call oratory. At first, he seemed dull and monotonous ; but 
presently, his soft mellifluent tones won their way into the heart, and lulled 
the soul into that state of calmness and serenity, which, to a Burman mind, 
somewhat resembles the boasted perfection of their saints of old. His dis- 
course continued about half an hour ; and at the close, the whole assembly 
burst out into a short prayer, after which, all rose and retited. This man 
exhibits twice every evening, in different places. Indeed he is the onl 

popular lay preacher in the place. As for the prieste, they preach on speci 

occasions only, when they are drawn from their seclusion and inactivity, by 


the solicitations of their adherents.”—pp. 121—123. 

On the following Sunday, Mr. Judson made another public attempt, 
when the people behaved with more order; but it seemed impossible 
to fix their attention. On the Sunday after this, the zayat was fully 
completed, and the door laid open to the main road. “ This morning,” 
says the missionary, “ I took my seat on the floor, in the open porch, 
under a solemn impression of the great responsibility attached to my 
new mode of life.” This day several passengers came in from the 
road; these, with the missionary’s own friends and neighbours, 
amounted to twenty-five or thirty. The day after, a party of twelve 
came in from a neighbouring village, to have a serious audience. One 
of them came again next day, with a companion. They received a 
great deal of instruction, and Mr. Judson’s expectations rose. The 
next day a “ bitter opposer”’ visited the missionary. On the previous 
Sunday a young man, named Moung Koo, had strolled into the 
chapel, and though he appeared to be wild and noisy, bat his manners 
to be respectful, he took a tract, and went away. On the Thursday 
after, he called on the missionary, and was lectured for two hours. 
“ The truth,” says Mr. Judson, “ seems to have taken hold of his 
mind, and though he is quick and sensible, and has some savage fire 
in his eye, he is very docile, and ready to drink in the truth, without 
the numberless cavils and objections which are so common with the 
Burmans.” These were, doubtless, very agreeable qualities in a 
Neophyte, and it is no wonder that Mr. Judson “ felt considerable 
attachment to this young man,” and that “ his heart went forth to the 
mercy-seat, in behalf of his precious soul.” 

Moung Koo returned the day after, and staid all the forenoon, and 
seemed still anxious to hear as much as possible of religion. Many 
others imitated his example, and came and went all the day, while 
Mr. Judson sat on his bevnch, like Socrates, feoshing one discoursing 
with his new disciples. In May (ist) we find Moung Naa added to the 


list of the hopeful. Moung Koo still continaed his visits, “ But let us 
Y?2 
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see who of them,” says the teacher, “ will remember the day of 
worship.” Under the next Lord’s day, we find an entry, signifying 
that Moung Nan alone made his appearance, and took his usual 
place. Moung Koo and the other disciples had backslided. About 
thirty was again the number of the congregation. Moung Nan per- 
severed. He grew in religious knowledge, and became a Burmese 
apostle. He was about thirty-five years old, without family, of 
middling abilities, quite poor, and obliged to work for his living. He 
assisted his teacher much in explaining matters to the believers, which 
Mr. Judson found it difficult to put in an intelligible form. Poor 
Moung Koo, who first excited the hopes of the pious, had entirely dis- 
continued; but his place was well supplied by one Moung Shway Oo, 
a young man of a pleasant exterior, and evidently in good circum- 
stances. After worship on the Sunday, May 9th, Moung Nan declared 
himself, in the presence of a considerable number, a disciple of the 
Lord. Moung Shway Oo was strongly inclined to take the same step. 
He, as well as several others, were pretty well convinced that the 
Boodhest religion has no foundation. An earnest subject of con- 
versation with the missionary, was the danger of embracing any new 
religion. All agreed that the king would cut off those who embraced, 
“ being a king who could not bear that his subjects should differ in 
sentiment from himself.” The friends of the missionary whispered 
him that he had better not stay in Rangoon, but go directly to the 
Lord of life and death, if he approved the religion ; it would then 
spread rapidly, but in the present state of things none would venture 
to prosecute their inquiries, before it was known how the king might 
like it. Mr. Judson said, they “ spoke low, and looked round fear- 
fully when they mentioned the name of the ‘ owner of the sword.’’’ 
Moung Shawy Oo wished, on the 13th of this busy month of May, to 
become a convert. He had attended two Sundays, and made occa- 
sional visits. Although he had obtained considerable knowledge of 
the Christian system, it was not thought he had a sufficient sense of 
his sins. Moung Nan, day after day, kept pressing his suit for bap- 
tism. He was told plainly, that he might expect nothing in this world 
but persecution, s perhaps death ; but nothing made an impression 
upon him. On the 6th of June he wrote, of his own accord, a Jetter 
to the Lord’s three—the three missionaries—in which he prayed to 
be received into their church. The letter is curious. It begins— 


“* I, Moung Nan, the constant recipient of your excellent favour, approach 
your feet. ereas the Lord’s three have come to the country of Burmah, 
not for che purpose of trade, but to preach the religion of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the eternal God, I having heard and understood, am, with a joyful 
mind, filled with love,” &c. &c. 

At this juncture the viceroy was summoned from Rangoon, and 
great news of some kind was rumoured ; at length it appeared that 
the king was dead. This is an assertion which it would be death to 
make there, for, as in England, the king never dies. This is the entry 
- June 22d, when the news was announced according to the proper 

rm :— 

** June 22d. Out all the morning listening for news, uncertain whether a 
day or an hour will not plunge us into the greatest distress. The whole 
place is sitting in sullen silence, expecting an explosion. About ten o'clock 
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a royal dispatch boat pulls up to the shore. An imperial mandate is pro- 
duced. The crowds make way for the sacred messengers, and follow them 
to the high court, where the authorities of the place are assembled. Listen 

e-—The immortal ang Looe it would seem with the fatigues of royalty) 
hes gone up to amuse himself in the celestial regions. His grandson, the 
heir apparent, is seated on the throne. The young monarch enjoins on all to 
remain quiet, and wait his imperial orders. 

‘‘ It appears that the prince of Toung Oo, one of his uncles, has been 
executed, with his family and adherents, and the prince of Pyee placed in 
confinement. There has probably been bloody work; but it seems, from 
what has transpired, that the business has been settled so expeditiously, that 
the distant provinces will not feel the shock.”—p. 142. 


This prince of Pyee shortly after died in prison of his broken bones: 
for one of the gentler punishments of the Burmans, is to break every 
bone in the body with an iron mall, and then to leave the wretched 
being to recover if he can. When this matter had subsided, Moung 
Nan was baptised. It was on a Sunday, the 27th June, after the 
usual service, and a particular exhortation and catechism of the 
proselyte, the party proceeded to a large pond in the vicinity, the 
bank of which is graced by an enormous image of Gaudama, and 
then administered baptism to the Burman convert. Moung Nan had 
been a hewer of wood, or some such labourer on timber, but he was 
now to be employed as a copyist for the mission. Moung Shway Oo 
had disappeared, like many others, without taking leave. 

Several converts were now enrolled in the list of Christians; and 
the steps by which they arrived at conviction, their apprehensions and 
their hesitation, and finally their adoption of lowly language and 
sentiments of Christianity, are recorded with much minuteness hy Mr. 
Judson, and may be studied by any one with much improvement. 

One of the most interesting histories of conversion is that of Moun 
Shway-gnong, himself an eminent teacher, who long hesitated, oul 
harassed Mr. Judson with many an acute doubt and warm debate. 
We will put down the several little entries in Mr. Judson’s journal, 
which relate to this individual, and record, chronologically, the steps 
of his growing faith. 


* August 26th. Was visited by Moung Shway-gnong, a teacher of con- 
siderable distinction. He appears to be half deist and half sceptic, the first 
of the sort I have met with among the Burmans. He, however, worships at 
the pagodas, and conforms to all the prevailing customs. We had a v 
interesting debate, in which we cleared up some preliminaries, seaneeattiin, E 
hope, to future discussions.”—p. 154. 

“* August 27th. Had but just returned home, when the teacher Moung 
Shway-gnong came again, and staid from noon till quite dark. We con- 
waned incessantly the whole time ; but I fear that no real impression is made 
on his proud sceptical heart. He, however, promised to pray to the eternal 
God, through Jesus Christ, and appeared, at times, to be in deep thought. 
He is a man of very superior argumentative powers. His conversion would 
probably shake the faith of many.”—p. 155. 

“ September 11th. Moung Shway-gnong has been with me all day. It 
appears that he accidentally obtained the idea of an eternal Being, about eight 
ears ago; and it has been a about in his mind, and disturbing hi 
Boodhist ideas ever since. ~When he heard of us, which was through one of 


his adherents, to whom I had given a tract, this idea received considerable 
confirmation ; and to-day he has fully admitted the-truth of this first grand 
principle. The latter part of the day we were fully employed in discussing 
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the possibility and necessity of a Divine revelation, and the evidence which 

roves that the writings of the apostlés of Jesus contain that revelation ; and 
F think I may say, that he is half inclined to admit all this. His is certainly 
a most interesting case. ‘The way seems to be prepared in his mind for the 
special operation of Divine grace. 

“ His conversion seems peculiarly desirable, on account of his superior 
talents and extensive acquaintance with Burman and Pali literature. He is 
the most powerful reasoner 1 have yet met with in this country, excepting 
my old teacher, Oo Oungmen, (now dead,) and he is not at all inferior to 
him.”—pp. 159, 160. 

“* September 18th. Moung Shway-gnong has been with me a few hours ; 
had spent the greater part of the day with Oo Yah, the merchant whom I 
mentioned some time ago, conversing on religion. Our interview chiefly 
passed in discussing his metaphysical cavils. 

“* September 19th, Lord’s day. The teacher and Oo Yah came to worship 
according to their agreement of yesterday, accompanied with part of the 
family of the latter, and several respectable men of their acquaintance ; so 
that the assembly consisted of about fifty. Some paid profound attention, 
and some none at all. After the exercises, Oo Yah seemed afraid to have it 
appear that he had any acquaintance with me, and kept at a distance. They 
finally all dropt away but the teacher, who stayed, as usual, till quite dark. 
He is, in many respects, a perfect enigma; but just before he left, a slight 
hope began to spring up in our minds, that his proud heart was yielding to 
the cross. He conf that he was constrained to give up all dependance on 
his own merits and his literary attainments ; that he had sinned against God 
all his life long, and that, therefore, he deserved to suffer hell. And then he 
asked, with some feeling, how he could obtain an interest in the merits and 
salvation of Jesus Christ? He appears to have a considerable share of that 
serious solemnity which I have observed to characterize the few who persevere 
in their religious inquiries, and which has been wanting in every instance of 
mere temporary promise. O, that he may be brought in, if it is not too great 
a favour for this infant mission to receive !’”"—pp. 160, 161. 

** October 7th. Was rejoiced in the morning, to see the teacher, Moung 
Shway-gnong, come again so soon. We spent the whole day together, 
uninterrupted by other company. In the forenoon he was as crabbed as 
arg gp hg was a Berkleian—sometimes a Humite, or,complete sceptic. 

ut in the afternoon he got to be more reasonable, and before he left, he 
obtained a more complete idea of the atonement than I have commonly been 
able to communicate toa Burman. He exclaimed, ‘ That is suitable—that 
is as it should be,’ &c. But whether this conviction resulted fron a mere 
pionsphie view of the P iety and adaptedness of the way of salvation, 
through Jesus Christ, or from the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit, time 
met discover. I hardly venture to hope the latter. O Lord, the work 
is thine. 

** October 23d. Have for some days been wondering at the long absence 
of the teacher. To-day heard a report that he has been summoned by the 
viceroy to give an account of his heretical sentiments.”—p. 162. 

“* October 29th. ‘The teacher came again, after an interval of three weeks ; 
but he appears to be quite another man. He has not been personally sum- 
moned, as we heard; but through the instigation of the Mangen teacher, 
he was mentioned before the viceroy, as having renounced the religion of 
the country. ‘The viceroy gave no decisive order ; but merely said, ‘ Inquire 
further about him.’ This reached the ears of Moung Shway- and 
he directly went to the Mangen teacher, and, I suppose, apologi and 
eat Pa ty gay ye ee 

A 1s ently investigation 
Christian religion. He made but a short visit, and leave as he 
could decently.” es : took as soon 

November 21st. Moung has 
of the day, and a little revived our covet at saw she sresten Bart 
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« December 4th. Another visit from Moung Shway-gnong. After several 
hours spent in metaphysical cavils, he owned that he did not believe any 
thing that he had said, and had only been trying me and the religion, 
being determined to embrace nothing, but what he foand unobjectionable 
and impregnable. ‘ What (said he), do you think I would pay you the 
least attention, if I found you could not answer al] my questions, and solve 
all my difficulties?’ He then proceeded to say, that he really believed in 
God, his Son Jesus Christ, the atonement, &c. Said I (knowing his deist- 
ical weakness), ‘ Do you believe all that is contained in the book of St. 
Matthew, that I have given you? In particular, do you believe that the 
Son of God died on across?’ ‘ Ah, (replied he,) you have caught me now. 
I believe that he suffered death ; but I cannot admit that he suffered the 
shameful death of the cross.’ ‘ Therefore, (said I,) you are not a disciple of 
Christ. A true disciple inquires not whether a fact is agreeable to his own 
reason, but whether it is in the book. His pride has yielded to the Divine 
testimony. Teacher, your pride is still unbroken. Break down your pride, 
and yield to the word of God.’ He stopt, and thought. ‘As you utter 
these words, (said he,) I see my error: 1 have been trusting in my own 
reason, not in the word of God.’ Some interruption now occurred. When we 
were again alone, he said, ‘ This day is different from all the days on which 
I have visited you. I see my error in trusting in my own reason; and | 
now believe the crucifixion of Christ, because it is contained in the iP 
ture.” Some time after, speaking of the uncertainty of life, he said, 
thought he should not be lost, though he died suddenly. Why? ‘ Because 
I love Jesus Christ.’ Do you really love him? ‘ No one who really knows 
him, can help loving him.” And so he departed.”——pp. 168, 169. 

Matters had gone thus far, when from some unseen cause, most of 
the converts gradually deserted the mission-house, and the zayat was 
obliged to be shut up. It was supposed that the government was 
hostile, and was probably meditating some visitation. Individuals 
began to speak in a spirit of persecution, and in short the atmosphere 
was overcast; but when the storm was to begin seemed wholly un- 
certain. In this posture of affairs, Mr. Judson thought it most 
advisable to visit the capital and present a memorial to the young 
king. This entry concerning Moung Shway-gnong occurs before Mr. 
Judson’s departure:— 

“ December 12th, Lord’s Day. We were much gratified at seeing the 
tutor, Moung Shway-gnong, at were, for the first time simee he was ac- 
cused before the viceroy. ‘The news of our intended expedition to Ava, has 
probably emboldened him. We proposed his accompanying us, but he des 
clined.’ —p- 177. 

On the missionary’s return, Moung Shway-gnong renewed his visits, 
and at length declared his determination to embrace Christianity :— 

“ February Wth. A visit from Moung Shway-gnong. He had considered 
(hesaid) my last words, that one must believe and be baptized, in order to 
be a full disciple ; it was his desire to besuch ; and he wanted to know what 
outward rules, in particular, he must observe, in case he should become @ 
professor. I told him, that the disciples of Christ, after baptism, were 
associated together ; that they assembled every Lord’s day for worship; and 
that, from time to time, they received the sacrament of bread and wine. I 


then warned him of the danger of self-deception, and of the persecution to 
which disciples were in this country ; and advised him to reconsider 
the matter most y» before he made a definite request for baptism. 


204. 3 
Ee March 10th. Moung ar sam, ar and Oo Yan have been with me 
interview has afforded very little encouragement. 
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former said but little on his ov'n account—appearing chiefly desirous of con- 
vincing and persuading his friend, that he might gain (as I secretly suspected) 
some companion of his own rank in life, before he embraced the new reli- 
gion. ‘The latter acted on the de’ensive, and spent all his time in raising 
objections. He was ready to admit, that the atheistic system of the Bood- 
hists was not tenable; but endeavoured to forti‘y himself on a middle 
system, between that and the Christian ; the very system in which Moung 
Shway-gnong formerly rested, and which, for distinction’s sake, may be 
fitly termed the semi atheistic. Its fundamental doctrine is, that Divine 
wisdom, not concentrated in any existing spirit, or embodied in any form, 
but diffused throughout the universe, and partaken in different degrees by 
various intelligences, and in a very high degree by the Boodhs, is the true 
and only God. This poor system, which is evidently guilty of suicide, 
Oo Yan made every possible effort to keep alive; but I really think, that, 
in his own mind, he felt the case to be hopeless. His mode of reasoning, 
however, is soft,, insinuating, and acute; and so adroitly did he act his 
part, that Moung Shway-gnong, with his strong arm, and I, with the 
strength of truth, were scarcely able to keep him down. 

“* March 13th. The teacher and Oo Yan, with two of their friends, came 
and spent several hours. The former stayed later than the others, and 
attended evening worship. I asked him, whether there was any point in the 
Christian system, on which he had not obtained satisfaction. le replied, 
that he was not yet satisfied as to the propriety of God's appointing one 
particular day in the weck, for assembling together, in distinction from all 
other days. I saw, at once, why he had always been so remiss in attending 
worship on the Lord’s day ; and I therefore proceeded to state the nature of 
positive commands, and their peculiar excellence, as the best test of obe- 
dience ; that it was evidently beneficial for the disciples of Christ to assemble 
sometimes ; that God, in appointing that such an assembly should be held 
at least one day in seven, must be supposed to be guided by wisdom, in- 
finitely transcending that of man; that if the disciples of Christ are to 
meet once at least in seven days, it is evidently best to have the day of 
meeting designated, in order to secure their gencral union and concert ; and 
that the first day of the week had at least this claim to er. that it 
was the day on which our Saviour rose from the dead. I descanted on these 
points to his apparent satisfaction ; but let us see whether he will come the 
next Lord’s day.”—pp. 205—2U7. 

“* March Lath. Another visit from the teacher, accompanied with his wife 
and child. Again discussed the necessity of assembling on the Lord’s day. 
Found that the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper are, in his 
mind, liable to similar objections. Forsook, therefore, all human reasoning, 
and rested the merits of the case on the bare authority of Christ: ‘ Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ otwithstanding the 
remains of his deistical spirit, however, I obtained, during this visit, more 
satisfactory evidence of his real conversion, than ever before. He said, that 
he knew nothing of an eternally existing God, before he met with me; 
that, on hearing that doctrine, he instantly believed it; but that it was a 
long time before he closed with Christ. Can you recollect the time? said I. 
Not precisely, he replied ; but it was during a visit, when you discoursed 
concerning the Trinity, the Divine sonship of Jesus, and the great sufferin 
which he, though truly God, endured for his disciples. e afterwards 
apehe with much Christian feeling, on the preciousness of the last nart of 
the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, which he heard me read the day before 
yesterday, at — mag aig 207, 208. 

“ April 16th, Lord's Day. Early in owe pre gee? emer Moung Shway- 

ong came in, after an absence of just a month. He was soon followed by 

Yan and his two friends. They spent the whole day with me; all appear 
hopeful. The teacher remained, as usual, after the others had left, and 
thereby afforded me an opportunity for private conversation. He admitted 
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that all his objections to positive commands were removed; and that it was 
his desire to be a full disciple ; but when urged closely on the subject, he 





intimated that his wife and friends were opposed to his taking any decided ‘i a 
step; and that if he did, he was, moreover, exposed to imminent danger of ie 
persecution and death. He mentioned these things with so much feeling, ay 
and such evident consciousness of simple weakness, as completely disarmed 

me. My heart was wrung with pity. I sincerely sympathized with him, in 
his evident mental trials. I covld not deny the truth of what he said; but rh 


gently hinted, ‘ as thy day is, thy strength shall be,’ and proposed the ex- “a: 


ample of the apostles and martyrs, the glory of suffering for Christ, &c. i 
But the thought of the iron mall, and a secret suspicion, that if I was in vf 
his circumstances, I should perhaps have no more courage, restrained my ti 
tongue. We parted with much solemnity, understanding one another better eRe 


than ever before. I shall not probably see him again very soon, as it is too 
dangerous for a man of his distinction to be seen coming frequently to the 
mission-house.”—pp. 217, 218. 

“ May 26th. A visit from Moung Shway-gnong. He seems to have made 
no advance, in any respect, since his last visit.” —p. 224. 

** June 3rd. Another visit from Moung Shway-gnong, more encouraging 
than the last. He was accompanied by several of the inquirers. Mah Myat- 
lah and Mah Doke, gave some evidence of being subjects of a work of grace. 
In the evening, determined to receive Moung Myat-yah and Moung Thah-yah 
into church fellowship.”—p. 224. 

** July 17th. Ship to be detained two days. In the forenoon the teacher, 
Moung Shway-gnong, came in. I received him with some reserve ; but soon 
found that he had not stayed away so long from choice, having been ill with 
a fever for some time, and occupied also with the illness of his family and 
adherents. He gradually wore away my reserve; and we had not been 
together two hours, before I felt more satisfied than ever, from his account 
of his mental trials, his struggles with sin, his strivings to be holy, his peni- 
tence, his faith, his exercises in secret prayer, that he is a subject of the 
special operations of the Holy Spirit ; that he is indeed a true disciple. He 
stayed all day. Inthe afternoon, the five Nan-dau-gong visitors, the doctor ) 
Oo Yan, and .several others, came together, and we had much interesting le 
conversation. ‘Towards the close, Moung Shway-gnong, as if to bring things te 
to a crisis, addressed me thus: ‘ My lord teacher, there are now several of us ee 

resent, who have long considered this religion. I hope that we are all be- : 

ievers in Jesus Christ.’ I am afraid, replied I, to say that; however, it is es 
easily ascertained ; and let me in with you, teacher. I have heretofore ‘a 
thought that you fully believed in the eternal God; but I have had some ¥ 
doubt whether you fully believed in the Son of God, and the atonement he a 
has made. ‘ I assure you,’ he replied, ‘ that I am as fully persuaded of the a 
latter as of the former.’ Do you believe then, I continued, that none but 4 
the disciples of Christ will be saved from sin and hell? ‘ None but his dis- Ps: 
ciples.’ How then can you remain, without taking the oath of allegiance to a 
Jesus Christ, and becoming his full disciple, in body and soul? ‘ It is my 
earnest desire to do so, by receiving baptism ; and for the very purpose of 
express ng that desire, I have come here to-day.’ You say, you are desirous 
of receiving baptism ; may ! ask, when you desire to receive it? ‘At any By 
time you will please to give it. Now—this moment, if you please.’ Do you 
wish to receive baptism in public or in private? ‘I will receive it at any 
time, and in any circumstances that you please to direct.’ I then said— 
Teacher, I am satisfied, from your conversation this forenoon, that you are 
a true disciple ; and I reply, therefore, that I am as desirous of giving you 
baptism as you are of receiving it. This conversation had a great effect on all 
nt. e disciples ced ; the rest were astonished ; for though they 

ave long thought that he believed the Christian religion, they could not 
think that such a man could easily be brought to a it, and suffer him- 
self to be put under the water by a foreigner. I then turned to Moung 
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Thahay, one of the Nan-dau-gong e, who, I hope, is a true believer. 
Are you willing to take the oath of allegiance to Jesus Christ’ ‘If the 
teacher, Moung Shway-gnong, consents,’ replied he, ‘ why should I hesi- 
tate?’ If he does not consent, what then? ‘I must wait a little longer.’ 
Stand by, said I, you trust in Moung Shway-gnong, rather than in Jesus 
Christ. “You are not worthy of being baptized. Moung Myat-lah, on being 
similarly interrogated, wished to consider a little longer. Oo Yan was still 
further from committing himself. Of the women present, | interrogated 
Mah Men-lay only. She had evidently a considerable struggle in her mind, 
probably on account of her husband having just declined. At length she 
said, if I thought it suitable for her to be baptized, she was desirous of 
receiving the ordinance. I told her, that her reply was not satisfactory. 
I could not consent to baptize any one who could possibly remain easy with- 
out being baptized, and then I related the story of the two last disciples ; 
after which the party broke up. 

“« In the evening I laid the case of Moung Shway-gnong before the church, 
and we joyfully agreed to receive him to communion, on his being baptized. 

« July 18th. In the morning, the teacher again made his appearance ; 
I again asked him whether he preferred being baptized in the day or in the 
evening, and he again left it to my decision ; on which I advised him to wait 
till night. He appeared very well through the eee deportment solemn— 
his conversation spiritual. Just at night, I called in two or three of the 
disciples, read the account of the baptism of the eunuch, made the baptismal 
prayer, and then proceeded with the teacher to the accustomed place, went 
down into the water, and baptized him.”—pp. 227—230. 


In consequence of the bad state of Mr. Judson’s health, a visit to 
Bengal was determined upon. The missionary and his wife went 
aboard, followed by nearly a hundred people, the women crying 
aloud, and all deeply afflicted, The teacher, and a few others, accom- 
panied them to the ship, and then returned. 


* July 20th. The ship having been unable to move yesterday, on account 
of the anchor’s being foul, the teacher, Moung Shway-gnong, espied the 
masts from his village, and came off in a boat, with his wife and another 
woman. Soon after, most of the Nan-dau-gong people came to the mission 
house, and finding that the ship had not dropped down, came off, accom- 
panied by several of our own people. We were much gratified by this fresh 
proof of their attachment ; but the ship got under weigh immediately, and 
they were obliged to leave us for the last time.”—pp. 231, 232. 


In ny beginning of the next year, the missionary and his wife re- 
turned. 


“ January 5th. As we drew near the town, we strained our eyes to dis- 
tinguish the countenances of our friends, amid the crowd that we saw 
assembled on the wharf. The first that we r ized was the teacher, 
Moung Shway-gnong, with his hands raised to his head, as he discerned us 
on the deck ; and, on landing, we met successively with Mah Men-lay and 
Moung Thahlah, and several others, men, women, and children, who, after 
our usual examination at the custom-office, accompanied us to the mission 
house. Soon after, Moung Nau, and others, came in, who had not, at first, 
heard of our arrival. 
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this provinee, all the priests and officers of the village where Woung Shway- 
gnong lives, entered into a conspiracy to destroy him. They held daily con- 
sultations, and assumed a tone of triumph ; while Moung Shway-gnong’s 
coura.e began to flag; and, though he does not like to own it, he thought he 
must fly for his life. At length, one of the conspiracy, a member of the 
supreme court, went into the presence of the viceroy, and, in order to sound 
his disposition, complained that the teacher, Moung Shway-gnong, was 
making every endeavour to turn the priest’s rice-pot bottom upwards. What 
consequence ¥ said the viceroy: Let the priests turn it back again. This sen 
tence was enough; the hopes of the conspiracy were blasted ; and all the dis- 
i aes felt that they were sure of toleration under Mya-day-men. But this 
administration will not probably continue many months.’ ’-—p. 238. 


After this, we hear of Moung Shway-gnong seconding the efforts of 
his teacher. In the following passage he acts in this capacity : 


* January 31st. Received a visit from the teacher, Oo Oung-det, of the 
village of Kambet. He has disseminated the semi-atheistic doctrine for 
several years, and formed a small party among his neighbours, who pay no 
respect to the priests and the religion of Gaudama. We had a most inte- 
resting conversation of about two hours, in the presence of a large company, 
most of whom came with him. He successively gave up every point that he 
attempted to maintain, and appeared to lay open his mind to the grand truths 
of an eternal God, eternal happiness, &c. Moung Shway-gnong seconded me, 
and discoursed in a truly impressive manner, until the attention of the old 
man was so completely fixed, that his friends with difficulty persuaded him 
to take leave.” —p. 241. 


He afterwards engages with Mr. Judson in a thorough revision of 
the parts of the New Testament which the missionary had already 
translated. The last notice which occurs of poor Moung Shway-gnong 
is a melancholy one: 


** Soon after the last date in Mr. Judson’s journal, another attempt, with 
greater probability of success, was made to destroy the teacher, Moung 
Shway-gnong. The chief of his village, in connexion with several priests, 
drew up and presented a document to the viceroy, in which Moung Shway- 
gnong was accused of having embraced sentiments which aimed at the de- 
struction of the Boodhist religion, and prejudicial to the existing authorities. 
The viceroy replied, that if their assertions were true, Moung Sway-gnon 
was deserving of death. The teacher and his friends had closely watche 
the proceedings of the accusers, and took measures accordingly ; and, as soon 
as he ascertained that the viceroy uttered an encouraging word to his perse- 
cutors, he procured a boat, embarked his family, secretly fled to the mission- 
house, to disclose to Mr. Judson his situation, and, after furnishing himself 
with tracts and portions of Scripture, proceeded up the river to Shway-doung, 
a town about a hundred miles Rangoon. From the last accounts, he was 
busily employed in disseminating his heretical sentiments, and had excited 
much commotion among the inhabitants of that place. Thus it was, as in 
the days of the apostles, when the disciples of Christ were persecuted, 
‘ they that were scattered abroad went every where preaching the word.’ ”— 
pp. 254, 255, 


The flight of Moung Shway-gnong caused much alarm among the 
other disciples and inquirers, so that Mr. Judson was obliged to shut 
up the zayat altogether. As he could not preach, he did the next 
best thing he could, which was assiduously to apply himself to the 
completion of his translation of the New Testament. To add to the 
misfortunes of the mission, soon after the persecution of Moung Shway- 
gnong, another sincere and zealous disciple died, suddenly, after an 
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illness of a few hours. This was Moung Thahlah; a very interesting 
case, for the details of which we must refer to the book ; together 
with that of Moung Ing; and more particularly Moung Shway-bay, 
from whom a very curious letter is given, addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin, of Boston. The letter ends as follows: 

« Thus I, Moung Shway-bay, a disciple of teacher Yoodthan, in Rangoon, 
write and send this letter to the great teacher Baldwin, who lives in Boston, 
America.” 


The women presented several remarkable ne of acuteness 
and intelligence in pursuing their inquiries; and among the softer sex 
several vigorous proselytes were found, with whom we are brought 
acquainted in the course of the Journal. But of all the inquirers, 
for he was too much of a sceptic to believe any thing, the most sin- 
gular character is that of Moung Long. The conversation between 
him and Mr. Judson throws light upon the intellectual habits of the 
Burmans; for though it is an exaggerated specimen of their extremely 
sceptical turn of reasoning, it partakes of the same general character. 
Mouug Long scarcely believed his own existence. He was always 
quarrelling with his wife on metaphysical points. When his wife 
would say, The rice is ready, his reply was—Rice! with an air of 
surprise, as if the news of its existence astonished him. ‘ Rice! what 
is rice? Is it matter or spirit? Is it an idea, or is it non-entity ?’ 
Perhaps her answer is—* matter:’ and he will reply, ‘ Well, wife, 
and what is matter? Are you sure there is such a thing in existence, 
or are you merely subject to a delusion of the senses?’ Mr. Judson 
thus reports the conversation :— 


“© When he first came in, I thought him an ordinary man. He has only 
one good eye; but I soon discovered, that that one eye has as ‘ greata 
uantity of being’ as half a dozen common eyes. In his manners he is just 
the reverse of Moung Thah-ee—all suavity and humility, and respect. He 
professed to be an inquirer after the truth ; and I accordingly opened to him 
some parts of the gospel. He listened with great seriousness, and when 
I ceased speaking, remained so thoughtful, and apparently oppressed with 
the truth, that I began to hope he would come to some good, and therefore 
invited him to ask some question relative to what he had heard. ‘ Your ser- 
vant,” said he, ‘has not much to inquire of your lordship. In your lordship’s 
sacred speech, however, there are one or two words which your servant does 
not understand. Your lordship says, that in the beginning God created one 
man and one woman. I do not understand (I beg your lendable‘e pardon) 
what a man is, and why he is called aman.’ My eyes were now opened, in 
an instant, to his real character ; and I had the happiness to be enabled, for 
about twenty minutes, to lay blow after blow upon his sceptical head, with 
such effect, that he kept falling and falling; and though he made several 
desperate efforts to get up, he found himself at last prostrate on the ground, 
unable to stir. Moung Shway-gnong, who had been an attentive listener, 
was extremely delighted to see his enemy so well punished ; for this Moung 
Long had sorely harassed him in time past. The poor man was not, how- 
ever, in the least angry at his discomfiture ; but, in the true spirit of his 
school, said, that though he had heard much of me, the reality far exceeded 
the report. A s he joined us in worship, and listened with great 
attention, as did also his wife.”—pp. 247, 248. 


The anecdotes of the Burman converts have led us into such copious 
extracts, that we cannot consistently extend this article to any greater 
length, by entering into the other very interesting points in the history 
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of the mission. For a considerable space of time Mr. Judson was 
alone at Rangoon. His wife’s health was reduced to that state, that 
it became necessary that she should visit Europe. Another event of 
importance was the visit to Ava, where Mr. Judson presented a me- 
morial, which was disdainfully rejected by the monarch of the golden 
foot. Brother Hough returned to British India; and both brother 
Wheelock and brother Coleman died, the former after his return to 
America, the other in Chittagong. Dr. Price afterwards arrived to 
join the labours of the great teacher, ‘ Yoodthan,’ when the court 
hearing of his medical skill, caused the whole party to be brought up 
to Ava, where they were treated with mighty condescension by the 
King. The favour of the court was indeed such as to encourage high 
hopes in Mr. Judson, when the war broke out with the British. 
Suspicion then fell upon all the ‘ white strangers’ in Ava, and their 
property was seized; they were imprisoned, and treated with the 
harshest severity. Mr. Judson was only permitted to leave a loath- 
some prison, when the British army approached the capital, in order 
to serve as an interpreter. When the British general, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, became aware of his condition, he insisted, with such firm- 
ness, upon his instantaneous enlargement, and delivery into the hands 
of the British, that the government, then in a state of great appre- 
hension, were compelled to comply. The cession of several provinces 
of Burmah to the British, gives Mr. Judson an opportunity of esta- 
blishing his mission within the limits of the authority of the Company, 
where he will doubtless enjoy a free and fair field for hislabours. The 
last we hear of him, when the last part of this publication went to 
press, was, that he had once more ventured into Ava, as interpreter 
and translator to Mr. Crawford, the euvoy to this capital. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Tue outcry which has been set up by a certain class of politicians 
against political economy, is something like the anger which a dull 
child feels against his Horn-book, or did feel before that venerable 
instrument of instruction vanished before the march of mind and the 
cheapness of paste-board. The pretensions of some political econo- 
mists may be excessive, (as where will there not be puppies?) but 
there is no pretension so monstrous as that of a man who, covering 
half knowledge under the false pretence of utter and indolent ignorance, 
professes to have a right to legislate, or even to discuss legislative 
measures, without a knowledge of the principles on which they are 
recommended. : 

In proportion to the growth of society, and the necessary variety 
and complication of interests arising with its growth, is there a de- 
mand for instruction, on the part of an active legislature. If it 
were true, and it would be strange if it were, that all the persons 
who have written on this subject have been mistaken—that all those 





* An Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, delivered before the University 
of Oxford on the 6th December, 1826. By Nassau William Senior, of Magdalen 
olitical Economy. London. Mawman. 1827. 
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who have attended to political economy, have, for no other reason 
than that they have attended to it, always preferred bad reasons to 
good ones, still the advantages of attention to their researches, would 
not be less evident. Without the aid of the habit of attention, 
without the interest and connexion which a theory, even when an 
erroneous one, gives to a study, the facts which come within the 
knowledge of an individual, are disconuected, barren—not even 
remembered. A few very acute, practical men, may by long habits 
of observation have a very accurate knowledge of the facts, and 
even form rules, that is to say, theories, for their own guidance 
in those affairs in which their own interests are concerned: but that 
without some habits of study, and attention to political economy, 
withont some attention to the classification of facts concerning the 
production and distribution of wealth in society, the mass of members 
of Parliament, of political writers, or dilettante inquirers, will have 
a knowledge even of facts themselves, is a supposition which has 
neither reason nor experience to recommend it. The men who have 
been loudest in their contempt of theories, have been just as signal 
in their ignorance of facts. Men in such a state of mind, professing 
to be legislators, must be at the mercy of the boldést, or the last 
assertion. The late debate on the navigation laws, one of the 
subjects on which the persons who have made war against theories 
have raised the loudest outcry, was a signal instance of this. The 
whole of this race was so overwhelmed by the superior practical 
knowledge of the theorist whom they had contemned, that they were 
unable to avail themselves of the small portion of reason which they 
had on their side. 

It is an ill omen for these persons, that a professorship of political 
economy has been established by the liberality of a private indi- 
vidual, but still established in one of the old cradles of learning. 
When a prejudice absconds from Oxford, it cannot lifger long upon 
earth. It was from Oxford that Astrea ascended to heaven in the 
gown of a Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Senior, the first professor, is an able and extremely well 
instructed man, with considerable talents for exposition, but a little 
too much passion for discovery and controversy, as we should judge 
at least from the notes to Dr. Whateley’s Logic. Political economists 
have of late become a combative race. In his lectures, however, we 
hope Mr. Senior will rather indulge the talent which he possesses for 
expounding and illustrating. 

Mr. Senior, after describing the striking differences between the 
present and past condition of this island, and between the actual 
state of England and that of some other countries more favoured by 
nature, proceeds thus:;— 

‘‘ It is impossible to consider these phenomena without feeling anxious to 
account for them ; to discover whether they are oc¢asioned by circumstances 
unsusceptible of investigation, or regulation, ot by catises which can be 
ascertained, and may be within human controul. T us, as Englishmen, it 
is of still deeper interest to inquire whether the causes of our superiority 
are still in operation, and whether their force is capable of being increased or 
diminished ; whether England has run her full career of pager spree 


ment, but stands safe where she is; or, whether to remain age 
impossible, and it depends on her institutions and het habits, on 
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government, and on her people, whether she shall recede or continue to 
advance. 

«* The answer to all these questions must be sought in the science which 
teaches in what wealth consists,—by what agents it is produced, and according 
to what laws it is distributed,-—and what are the institutions and customs 
by which production may be facilitated and distribution regulated, so as to 
give the largest possible amount of wealth to each individual. And this 
science is political economy. 

“If my definition be correct, the science of political economy may be 
divided into two great branches,—the theoretic and the practical. The first, 
or theoretic branch, that which explains the nature, production, and dis- 
tribution of wealth, will be found to rest on a very few general propositions, 
which are the result of observation, or consciousness, and which almost every 
rhan, as soon as he hears them, admits, as familiar to his thoughts, or at 
least, as included in his previous knowledge. 

“< Its conclusions are also nearly as general as its premises;—those which 
relate to the nature and production of wealth, are universally true: and, 
though those which relate to the distribution of wealth, are liable to be 
affected by peculiar institutions of particular countries,—in the cases, for 
instance, of slavery, corn laws, or poor laws,—the natural state of things can 
be laid down as the general rule, and the anomalies produced by particular 
disturbing causes can be afterwards accounted for. 

‘*The practical branch of the science, that of which the office is to 
ascertain what institutions are most favourable to wealth, is a far more 
arduous study. Many of its premises, indeed, rest on the same evidence as 
those of the first branch ; for they are the conclusions of that branch:—but 
it has many which cepend on induction from phenomena, numerous, 
difficult of enumeration, and of which the real sequence often differs widely 
from the apparent one. The machinery of civilized society is worked by 
so many antagonist springs ; the dislike of labour, the desire for immediate 
enjoyment, and the love of accumulation are so perpetually counteracting 
one another, and they produce such opposite conduct, not only in different 
individuals, but in whole masses of people, that we are liable to the greatest 
mistakes when we endeavour to assign motives to past conduct, or to predict 
the conduct which a new motive will produce. 

** For instance, the questions, whether the poor laws have had a tendency 
to diminish or increase the population of England? Whether the testa- 
mentary laws of France are favourable or unfavourable to the wealth of that 
country? Whether the wealth of England has been increased or diminished 
by her colonies? Whether tithes fall principally on the consumer or on 
the landlord? and many others, of which the facts seem to lie before our 
eyes, have been diligently and acutely investigated, and are still, perhaps, 
undecided. . 

« And, if we are often unable to trace all the consequences of institutions 
with which we have been long familiar, how much more difficult must it be 
to predict the effects of measures which are still untried ! 

** Inattention to the distinction between the practical and the theoretic 
branches of political economy, appears to me to have occasioned much of 
the difference of opinion which prevails as to the certainty of its conclusions. 
Those who assert that it approaches to the accuracy of logic or mechanics, 
must either have confined their attention to the theoretic branch, or have 
forgotten that the practical branch must sometimes draw its premises from 
particular facts, respecting particular climates, soils, and seasons ; and must 
sometimes take into account the influence of every human passion and 
appetite, under every modification of government and knowledge. 


“On the other hand, the uncertainty which affects many of the investigations ‘ 


of political economists, has been rashly attributed to them all. Because 
from probable premises they have deduced only probable conclusions, it has 
been sometimes supposed that probability, and thet of a low degree, is 
all they can attain. 
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“ T hope in the course of these Lectures to prove the truth of my state- 
ment, that the theoretic branch of the science, that which treats of the 
nature, production and distribution of wealth,—is capable of all the certainty 
that can belong to any science, not founded exclusively on definitions ; and 
I hope, also, to show that many conclusions, and those of the highest 
importance, in the practical branch, rest so immediately on the conclu- 
sions of the theoretic branch as to possess equal certainty and universality.” 
—pp- 6—I11. 


Logic of course is the most certain of all sciences, because, as it 
depends upon the use of arbitrary creations, (general terms,) as the 
artist not guly makes all his tools and uses them, but creates the 
very stuff $n which he works, it is his own fault if the result be not 
certain. But when Mr. Senior concedes that political economy is 
less certath than mechanics, he concedes, perhaps, too much; for 
the applic§tion of theoretical mechanics to the uses of life, are not 
much mor certain than the application of the theory of political 
economy j}the same purposes. It is easy to decide what force shall 
be sufficient to draw a perfectly hard and smooth wheel, (which never 
existed) on a perfectly hard, and smooth, and level surface, (which 
is no where to be found.) but it is not so easy to know what power 
will be necessary to move a pair of wheels from London to York, 
without knowing the state of the road, or whether a road exist. Is 
it not notorious that nine tenths of the experiments which are made, 
founded on scientific principles, by scientific engiveers, fail? Did 
not some eminent mechanists who attempted to save Greece by varying 
the paddles of a steam-boat, try two years in vain? 

Did not the whole body of London engineers, clubbing their science 
and their purses, some time sinee accomplish a vessel which ought to 
have moved like lightning, but would practically accomplish only two 
miles and a half an hour (with the tide)? Did not Mr. Brunel 
prove that the water ought not to have broken into his tunnel, and 
has it not brokenin? Has he not showed that the leak in the bottom 
of the Thames ought to have been stopped by his clay-bags? Yet, 
because the ablest men experience these difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, are we to despise the knowledge of the mechanical power, and 
all calculations of the strength of metals, or the pressure or resistance 
of water! or could we doubt that Mr. Brunel would be better at 
stopping a leak in the Thames, than a Lethbridge or a Gooch, 
however superior the two latter might be at setting it on fire? 

You must know in mechanics, as in political economy, what 
materials you have to work with; you must make allowance for knots 
in your wood, and flaws in your metal; for wind, weather, heat, cold, 
contraction, expansion, and finally ignorance. Neither mechanics 
nor political economy will give a silly man brains, nor a rash man 
caution ; nor enable a man, from the knowledge of a few circumstances, 
to calculate the effects of many. In all science the difficulty of 
application to the practice exists. A good theoretical chemist may 
blow his eyes out in an experiment ; an excellent surgeon may kill his 
patient if he is tremulous or drank ; a lord might poison himself in 
attempting to follow the precepts of the great Ude. In all science 
there is little absolutely certain, but what is absolutely impracticable. 
Yet it is not to be conceded to the Boobies that science is therefore 
useless, or that political economy is more uncertain than other 
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sciences, because it is more incumbent on them to be acquainted 
with it. 

Mr. Senior well observes, that no men are more obstinate theorists 
than those who complain of the theories of the economists. They 
speak prose, like M. Jourdan, without knowing it. Their assumed 
ground of superiority is their adherence to theories proved to be 
false. Quacks are not entitled to abuse the practice of physic, who 


have themselves— 
** Stores of deleterious med’cines, 
Which whosoever took is dead since.” 


His illustration from the case of Napoleon is good:— 


“‘ There never was a man of stronger common sense, @ man more fitted 
to draw accurate conclusions from few or doubtful premises, than Napoleon. 
He had an utter horror of political economy, the principles of which, he 
said, if an empire were built of granite, would grind it to powder. On 
such subjects he trusted to common sense. And his common sense was an 
undistinguishing antag Vga of the whole yy. of the mercantile system. 

“‘ It appears, from his conversations at St. Helena, that he fully believed 
that the continent must be a loser by its commerce with England, and that 
it must be so on account of the excellence and cheapness of English 
commodities. These abominable qualities must, he thought, enable us, in 
the jargon of the theory, to undersell the continent in its own market, 
and ultimately produce its ruin, through that unfavourable balance of trade, 
in which, what is received is of greater value than what is given. He thought 
that he could put an end to this trade by his continental system ; without 
doubt the principal object of that system was to ruin England; but he 
appears to on implicitly believed that it was also a blessing to the conti- 
nent. The murmurs of his subjects and allies he treated like the com- 
plaints of spoiled children, who do not know what is for their own good, and 
who, when experience has made them wiser, will embrace from choice what 
they have submitted to from necessity. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that these opinions, and the obstinacy into which they led him, were the 
ultimate causes of his downfall. 

** But can they be said to have been founded on common sense? If 
Napoleon had trusted to his own powerful sense, if he had not been misled 
by a theory as wild as it is socials received, could he have believed that 
the continent was injured by enjoying an advantageous market, and was 
injured precisely in the proportion in which that market was advantageous ? ” 
—p. 31—33. 


The following passage is bold and well placed :— 


“ The length to which this lecture has extended, prevents me from 
dwelling on the many other prejudices which profess to derive their sanction 
from the much abused term ‘ common sense.’ I will only s t, as 
instances, the common opinion that the unproductive consumption of opulent 
individuals and of governments, the mere waste of armies and of courts, is 
beneficial to the other members of society, because, to use the vague and 
unintelligible language of common conversation, ‘ it promotes the circulation 
of money;’ and the equally common error, that a fall in the price of 
subsistence, arising from its abundance, is injurious to the man 
classes, because it diminshes the market for their commodities. These 
opinions, setting aside their error, are so paradoxical, that I cannot conceive 
aman with a mind so constituted as to admit them unhesitatingly if th 
were presented to him when perfectly unbiassed. But they are favourable 
- the interests, or to the hangs Bed the 7 influential members 
of every community. They have so long repeated, in so many sha 
and on so many occasions, that they have becctele ‘ fanailler im ous care os 
household words ;’ and there is not a more common mistake than to suppose 
that because a proposition is trite it must be true.”—p. 33, 34, 

Juty, 1827. Z 
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As to the manner in which Mr. Senior proposes to teach politica) 
economy, as to the arrangement of the subject which he intends to 
trace or to follow, we have no very clear notion from his introductory 
discourse, and the part of the lecture which seems to refer to that 
arrangement is not so clear or satisfacte1y as the rest :— 


“In the early part of this lecture I stated, that the theoretic branch of 
— economy—that which explains the nature, production, and distri- 

ution of wealth—would be found to rest on a few general propositions, the 
result of observation, or of consciousness. The propositions to which | 
alluded are these :— 

‘« Firstly. That wealth consists of all those things, and of those things 
only, which are transferable ; which are limited in quantity ; and which, 
directly or indirectly, produce pleasure or prevent pain : or to use an equi- 
valent expression, which are susceptible of exchange; (including under 
exchange, hire, as well as absolute purchase ;) or, to use a third equivalent 
expression, which have value. 

*€ Secondly. That every person is desirous to obtain, with as little sacrifice 
as possible, as much as possible of the articles of wealth. 

* Thirdly. That the powers of labour, and of the other instruments which 
produce wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using their products as the 
means of further production. 

“ Fourthly. That, agricultural skill remaining the same, additional labour 
employed on the land within a given district, produces a less proportionate 
return. And— 

“* Fifthly. That the population of a given district is‘ limited only by a 
moral or physical evil, or by deficiency in the means of obtaining those 
articles wealth ; or, in other words, those necessaries, decencies, and 
luxuries, which the habits of the individuals of each class of the inhabitants 
of that district lead them to require.”—pp. 34—36. 


Without a more detailed explanation of Mr. Senior’s meaning, it 
is impossible to judge of the expediency of this plan of teaching, 
but it is obvious that these general propositions cannot be taken as 
true without great limitation. Omitting the consideration whether 
the third and fourth propositions to a certain degree contradict-one 
another, the fourth is contradicted by every day’s experience. By 
the draining of marshy or ill conditioned land, not only the gross 
but the proportionate return, is very frequently increased, and land 
which with a small quantity of labour (whatever the degree of skill 
with which it be applied) would not produce at all, may produce 
largely when that labour is increased. Neither is it by any means 
true, without equally large exceptions, that “ the population of a given 
district,” is always limited only by those circumstances which Mr. 
Senior mentions; because tinder the most favourable circumstances 
the power of increase of the human race forms a limit to the population 
of a district as well as the deficiency of the means of obtaining the 
necessaries, decencies, and luxuries of life ; wealth may in fact increase 
faster than population, for it is notorious that instances are not 
wanting where, without the intervention of physical or moral evil, 
the condition of the people has improved; which could manifestly 
never happen if, in the absence of evil, the deficiency of the means 
of obtaining habitual “ necessaries, decencies, and luxuries,” were 
the only cireumstances limiting population. 

We not mention these defects in Mr. Senior’s ———, by 
which he intends, we presume, to lay the foundation for the principle 
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of competition, the doctrine of rent, and the principle of population, 
nor from any desire of carping at his method, or of contesting his 
conclusions as far as we can anticipate them, (for though his pro- 
positions are too large, he will probably so limit them, in his appli- 
cation of them,as to fall into no practical error,) but to show him that 
objections similar to those which he offers to the definitions of other 
economists, will apply to his own language. We refer to “ a Collection 
of Economical Definitions,” which he has appended to Dr. Whatley’s 
Logic, under the head of ambiguous terms, and to which he calls the 
attention of his hearers at the conclusion of his introductory discourse. 

In the collection of ambiguous terms to which we refer, what Mr. 
Senior sometimes calls ambiguity, is an evil that can scarcely be guarded 
against; for however strictly a man may adhere in the use of a term 
to the definition he has given of it, he cannot prevent others from using 
itin a different sense. All that can be hoped for is, that when know- 
ledge of the subject is more diffused, the most convenient definitions 
will be adopted. 

In speaking of the definitions of value, he says—‘ Mr. Ricardo 
appears to set out by admitting Adam Smith’s definition of value in 
exchange. But in the greater part of his ‘ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy’ he uses the word as synonymous with cost, and by this one ambi- 
guity has rendered his great work a long enigma.”—p. 304. But of 
this enigma Mr. Senior soon after furnishes a solution, which must 
have occurred to every one who reads Mr. Ricardo with attention. 
“ Having decided that commodities are valuable in proportion to the 
labour they have respectively cost, it was natural to call that labour 
their ‘ value.’”—p. 305. (Appendix to Whateley’s Logic.) 

It was surely the more allowable to use this form of expression, since 
at the outset of his work Mr. Ricardo especially limits its application. 
“ In speaking of commodities, of their exchangeable value, and of the 
laws which regulate their relative prices, we mean always such com- 
modities only as can be increased in quantity by the exertionof human 
industry, and on the production of which competition operates without 
restraint.”—p. 8. Principles of Political Economy. 

Mr. Ricardo most certainly has not the merit of a good logical 


arrangement. His work is an admirable specimen of investigation and : 


computation, in which some words have been used as elements of the 
calculation like algebraical signs, rather than in a manner suited to a 
popular or expository treatise. His propositions sometimes need ex- 
dlanation and limitation (generally less of the latter than those 
elementary propositions on which Mr. Senior thinks the theory of 
Political Economy can be founded): but what he needs most is an 
attentive reader—one who will bring to the work some of the quality 
which the author possessed in so high a degree—the desire to inform 
himself rather than to criticise. 

We shall conclude by quoting from the Appendix referred to, a remark 
of Mr. Senior’s on the ambiguities connected with the use of the word 
“* Wages.” ! 


“ Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from the use of the 
word Wages sometimes as expressing a quantity, sometimes as expressing a 


proportion. 
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rally of silver, given to the labourer in return for a ~ me exertion ; and they 
rise or fall, as that amount is increased or diminish 
“In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the labourer’s propor. 
tion of what oe hae my supposing that produce to be divided between him 
and the capitalist. In this sense they generally rise as the whole produce is 
diminished ; though, if the word be used in the other sense, they generally 
fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used the word ‘ Wages’ to express a 
proportion, the only inconvenience would be the necessity of always translating 
ae this expression into common —_ But he is not consistent. When he 
he says, that ‘ whatever raises the Wages of labour lowers the Profits of stock,’ 
ek he considers Wages as a proportion. When he says, that ‘ high Wages 
encourage population, he considers Wages as an amount. Even Mr. 
M‘Culloch, who has clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He 
has even suffered it to affect his reasonings. In his valuable essay, ‘On the 
Rate of Wages,’ he admits that ‘ when Wages are high the capitalist has to 
pay a larger share of the produce of his industry to his labourers.’ An ad- 
mission utterly inconsistent with his general use of the word, as expressing 
the amount of what the labourer receives, which, as he had himself observed, 
may increase while his proportion diminishes.”—pp. 314, 315. 


This distinction is useful, and not enough attended to, and it enables 
us to take leave of Mr. Senior with a favourable impression of his talent ; 
and we have no doubt that the time which he will have occasion to 
bestow on Political Economy, will enable him to contribute as well to 
its improvement as to its diffusion. 
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To learn by rote words which convey no ideas is the most trying 
effort of memory. School-boys, aware of this fact, construe their 
Greek and Latin verses before they attempt to get them by heart. 
Foote, desiring to make an experiment of the powers of a man who 
boasted an excellent memory, strung together in the style of a story 
a tissue of incoherent nonsenses. Mr. Kean, the actor, lately found it 
utterly impossible to remember his part in Mr. Grattan’s tragedy of 
Ben Nazir. Was the fault with the poet or the player? To confess 
the truth, we were inclined from some acquaintance with his works to 
impute it to the former; but after reading the tragedy, we are com- 
pelled to admit, that it seems to us very much like other tragedies,— 
that is to say, such as tragedies now are; and that we see no particular 
reason why it should be more difficult to learn it by rote than the 
Bertrams, Evadnes, Julians, Brides of Abydos, &c. Indeed we are 
decidedly of opinion that it is as good a tragedy as hands could make, 
for there is the usual proportion of Ha’s and Oh’s, ‘and observation 
has taught us that Ha’s and Oh’s are the main ingredients of modern 
tragedy. These very superior interjections, together with the stage 
directions in the last scene [she dies] [he stabs himself] in fact con- 
stitute the very substance of the play. Were we therefore to consult 
our own tastes only, in noticing such performances, we should merely 
cite the ‘draws a poignard,’ and so forth, at the end of the piece, 
and the Ha’s and Oh’s that have occurred in the course of it: but as 
we know that there are persons in the world who think it necessary to 
hear some account of the immaterial part, the plot and characters— 
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as they are ridiculously called lucus a non lucendo—as if it mattered 
who was stabbed to the heart and by what means, provided only he or 
she is stabbed to the heart ;—we say, being aware that there are old- 
fashioned folks who desire information on these points, we feel bound 
to endeavour to convey it to them. 

Ben Nazir opens with a conversation between Eudes and Clotaire. 
Eudes [from Eidiw dormio, because his discourse has a sleep-persuad- 
ing quality] is a duke of Aquitaine, who extremely wishes to be a king 
without knowing how. He has for his daughter the heroine Emerance, 
and at the time we first make his acquaintance, he designs giving her 
in marriage to a certain Moor, Ben Nazir by name, whois at the head 
of an invading army. Eudes had, however, before promised the young 
lady to Charles Martel, so that he is in what the French call a false 
position. Clotaire, a priest, endeavours to dissuade Eudes from 
breaking his faith and wedding his daughter to an infidel, justly and 
pointedly inquiring, 

«¢ And canst thou, Duke, command the unholy rite?” 


The duke upon this intimates to the priest that his reverend habit 
shields him, and long prescription licences his tongue, 


‘¢ But should you dare arraign your Sovereign's will,” 


What then? Why we have only quoted the line to show a grand 
resource in the dramatic art. It would have been difficult to say what 
would be the consequence of Clotaire’s transgression, as his impunity 
has just been predicated, therefore the poet gets rid of the matter 
handsomely by making Clotaire repeat 
“© My Sovereign ?” 

Whereupon they fall upon a dissertation on that word; his grace, 
according to the parliamentary phrase, eaplaining. Much of the 
discourse which follows is of so strictly political a nature that we 
cannot pretend to follow or comprehend it. The sum is, that the Duke 
thinks Ben Nazir a better match than Charles Martel, and in commu- 
nicating this opinion he is not over civil to his ghostly counsellor, whose 
mind he does not hesitate to pronounce puny. The end of it is that 
Clotaire goes to Emerance to prevail upon her to do as her papa bids 
her. He finds her in a wonderful taking, reading a letter from Charles, 
the style of which she especially commends— 


‘** How luminous, how lovely every word.” 


Here is the epistle, and, bearing this praise in mind, confess, reader, 
the blindness of love— 
—— “ For thee alone, my Emerance, 
I live and reign. I can but say adieu! 
Three days beyond that one when this shall reach thee, 
Bring me to thee——a victor yet a slave.” 
“* How luminous, how lovely every word!” 


The lady is plainly far gone in love, and what follows in further evi- 
dence of this observation, extremely shocks that nice sense of propriety 
on which we value ourselves. Shall we be believed when we affirm 
that this fair creature hints to the priest, of all men in the world, that 
she can dispense with the marriage ceremony ;—she seems ripe and 
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ready to jump over a broomstick, nay, even to reject that form of 
wedlock— 

“ Well, father, is he not a hero? 

It needs no legal bonds to bind me to him.” 


Fie, for shame, miss! we’re shocked at you,—we are. And to hold 
such immodest language to a reverend clergyman too, who stands there 
blushing like a blue dog in a cream jug at your naughtiness. Qh fie! 

The papa having witnessed unobserved the huge delight of Emerance 
on alee the letter, which he imagines to be one from Ben Nazir, 
is greatly pleased at her raptures, and comes in and fondles the young 
lady. When undeceived, he runs sulky, and his daughter then, after 
the manner of all daughters in such predicaments, begins lecturing 
him upon the impropriety of his designs, and fairly tells him that if he 
marries her to the moorish gentleman, there will be a terrible row 
about it in Heaven. He will, she says, 


—— “ Rouse throughout high Heaven—if passion lives, 
[A prudent if ] 

And burns for earthly wrongs in heavenly bosoms— 

One general burst of an indignant horror!” _ 

She shortly afterwards explains that Charles is in much better cir- 
cumstances than her papa had imagined, and that he is her most obe- 
dient slave. On hearing this Eudes is perfectly delighted, changes his 
mind, and resolves to give her to Charles. 

The young lady in this place betrays further evidence of the ardour 
of her temperament. Referring to her lover’s promise to be at her feet 
in three days, she exclaims, 


“ Oh Time, rush on with fresh invigorate speed, 
For I am sick already with delay.’ 


Huncamunca in Tom Thumb expresses herself to Lord Grizzle with 
more moderation, if to similar general effect, and we think it easy to 
perceive that Mr. Grattan has had that model in view. 


“* Now hasten for the licence, haste, I pray, 
For I am in the mood, and cannot stay.” 


Clotaire is now despatched to inform Ben Nazir that Eudes, in the 
vulgar tongue, cries off. Whereupon Ben Nazir exclaims “ Furies of 
Hell,” after the established custom of all first villains in tragedies, and 
talks, you may be sure, of the desperate pang that darts through his 
brain—* ’tis ice, ’tis fire,” and of rage and madness, and all the rest 
of it. And here we must observe, that the use of these pangs, hot and 
cold, does infinite credit to the memory of Mr. Grattan at least, what- 
ever reproach their omission in the acting may have brought on Mr. 
Kean. We must say that we like to see a tragedy, with the old ingre- 
dients in it ; and we would not give a straw for one in which the brains 
do not burn and freeze, and in which there is not a proper mention 
made of Hell and Tommy—* Furies of Hell” we should have written— 
our thoughts were in Chancery. Clotaire, having delivered his errand, 
walks off with all despatch, as becomes a prudent man ; and Ben Nazir, 
who has been in what the Scotch term a dwam, on learning of the 
reverend gentleman’s evasion, heroically declares, 


* Tl follow, seize, and trample on him. J’l”—— 
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Fribble, in Miss in her Teens, when his man is fairly off the field, 
says in like manner, 
*¢ T’ll after and cane him—”’ 
but the last I’xx of Mr. Grattan is an addition, and an extremely sub- 
lime one it is. Mervan, a creature of Ben Nazir, interposes, and 
prevents the Saracen from making a beast of himself with the priest. 
Big Ben subdues his wrath, and contents himself with the proclamation 
«« Let no man dare to slumber.” 
Which again reminds us of that great model of tragedy, Tom Thumb, 
in which King Arthur at one time gives warning that the man who 
frowns shall lose his head, and at another issues orders for the whipping 
of all the little boys. The “let no man dare to slumber’’ of Mr. 
Grattan was, we are disposed to think, intended as a hint to the 
audience, who by this stage of the play might naturally be supposed in 
a fair way to forget the proprieties of place. We hazard this remark 
because there appears to us to be much art in making the dialogue on 
the stage applicable to any uncivil disposition in the spectators. 
—— “ Wake and hurl [continues Ben ] 
Yon battlements to earth.” 
Soldiers rush in, and the general’s lieutenant orders them to retire, 
remarking, 
“‘ Tis but the General’s wonted burst of wrath.” 
Your master’s a fool, he says, don’t mind him. Here is a pretty state 
of discipline! And the first act ends without the correetion of Lieute- 
nant Mervan at the triangles. 


In the second, we find Eudes proposing to make minced meat of Ben, - 


and his daughter admonishing him that to cut the throat of his late 
ally would be very ungenteel behaviour— 
“‘ Shaming the blackness of the shrouding hour 

With felony’s black blush—muffled and mute— 

To strangle gallant foemen in their sleep.” 
Belony’s black blush! that’s fine!’ But drush is perhaps the correct 
reading, for we may observe that felonious persons in tragedies, melo 
dramas, &c. always wear black beards. However, be that as it may, 
the young lady’s idea that such doings would be vastly improper is per- 
fectly just. Eudes, nevertheless, gives her plainly to understand that 
she is a fool, and knows nothing at all about the matter; and she is 
going off to pray, as pious children (who take infinite pains with their 
parents) commonly do in plays, for her papa’s reformation, when who 
should walk in but our injured friend and gossip Ben. As Mathews 
says, “ here was a circumstance!” The folks think, of course, that 
he is come to play ancient gooseberry with them; but it is no such 
thing,—he is gentle as a sucking dove, and only came to break his 
little heart. He just reproaches the maiden for disappointing him, and 


she pithily replies— 
“twas my father’s doing.” 


Ben then releases Eudes from his engagement, which was as well, 
seeing that he did not intend to abide by it; and Eudes asks him whe- 
ther he is sincere, which gives Ben occasion to deliver himself in this 
sublime language, the like of which is not to be found in more than 
one or two play-books -— | 
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“ Tear wide my breast— 
Look at the heart that beats and bleeds within, 
And see the honest stamp imprinted on it.” 


In tragedy this cutting for the truth is a common operation. 
The bouncing style of the proposal at once wins the heart of Eme- 
rance, who observes, 


«* Sure his words breathe but truth.” 


We see what takes effect with the daughter; the father, however, 
is too old a bird to be caught with chaff. He must have something 
more solid than words, and invitations to look at hearts; and what is 
it? Why an invitation to dinner. 

“ In fishing for men, said epicure Quin, 
If the D-— in H—— take delight, 
His hook bait with venison, I love it so well, 
I almost am sure I should bite.” 


What Ben baited with in particular, is not explained ; but he asks 
them all to dinner, and they all eagerly accept his polite invitation. 

“ Why this is noble,” says Eudes; and then his imagination runs 
on the fine wine he shall be regaled with. To dinner, in the Moor’s 
camp, they all go; and at dinner they are all made prisoners. Ben 
having Eudes thus in his power, just thrashes him, by way of a prelude; 
and, after this entertainmeut, holds out to him the customary alter- 
native of freedom, or the torments of a dungeon, as his daughter 
rejects or yields to his tender suit. Upon this proposal she first asks, 


‘“¢ Canst thou not die, my father?—Die with me?” 


«“ Ah, do fer once, there’s a good fellow.” The father, however, 
hums and haws about it; so Emerance, without more ado, blesses Ben 
with her consents in these obliging terms :— 


«© Ben Nazir—man—monster !—I am yours.—Oh, heavens!” 


In the next act, the third, we find that they have been married, and 
the scene opens with Mervan soliloquizing about some shabby treat- 
ment he has experienced at the hands of Ben. 


« But two days wedded, and already base! 
Who could have thought it?” 


Mervan, by listening, (a favourite resource of art with Mr. Grattan 
—see High Ways and By Ways, passim,) becomes possessed of a 
secret of Ben’s, and turns traitor. 

Charles, under cover of a fine cloak, now pays a visit to Emerance, 
in the camp of his mortal enemy, Ben, in the assumed character of a 
messenger from her father, who has joined his army. After the usual 
number of Ha’s and Oh’s on both sides, he presses her to elope with 
him, which she, standing on her propriety, declines: he therefore 
departs in great dudgeon and grandeur, and meeting Ben by the way, 
salutes him, as we collect from the latter gentleman’s account, rather 
uncivilly. By a contre-temp Emerance betrays to Ben that the 
messenger has been making some improper proposal to her; and Ben, 
in a towering rage, commands the sandy to seize him. Here ends the 
third act of the said tragedy. In the fourth, we are entertained with 
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an edifying conversation between two officers, who discuss Charles’s 
absence from his camp, caused by the sensible expedition we have 
last recounted, and utter some original ideas on the subject of love, 
such as that it is a riddle, and so forth; one of them philosophizes 
for the instruction of Eudes, on the indulgence due to the escapades 
of kings, tolerantly observing, 


«¢ A royal truant’s but an erring man ; 
I judge not harshly, and I pardon soon 
Exuberant nature’s trespass ‘gainst strict duty.” 


Very well for a subaltern, or a non-commissioned officer. 
Eudes takes up the parole. 
“‘ Kings never want apologists, my friends. 
Officer. Nor slanderers—good my lord. 


Eudes. I fear ’tis true. 
Officer. 1 know it is notorious.” 


We cite this as an example of the point and energy of the dialogue. 

Charles, in the assumed character of king’s messenger, being brought 
up for examination before Ben, and being unfortunately asked, “ Who 
art thou ?”’ a question for which he was quite unprepared, calls upon 
heaven to answer it for him, and to announce his name in thunder, 
with a lively accompaniment of lightning. 


“© Whoam I? Oh, indignant heaven, flash 
Upon this miscreant infidel thy fire forth, 
And with thy thunders tell him who J am.” 


Here we may remark upon that old trick which heroes and heroines 
have, of making all their little private piques and nonsenses the 
immediate affair of heaven itself. Because a man, who does not 
find it particularly convenient to reply, is asked who he is, he roars 
out, that heaven is indignant, and requests a thunder-bolt to deliver 
his card of address! So too, Emerance, as an argument against her 
marriage with Ben, declared, as we have shown, that there would be 
a terrible noise about it in heaven. 

How Ben was disposed to put up with the thunder and lightning 
answer we have quoted, we have no means of knowing, because 
Emerance judiciously interposes the explanation, that the rank of 
the king’s messenger is eminent, and that her country’s nobles 

“* Deem it disgrace to be thus questioned.” 

Upon this Ben commences a dissertation in disparagement of birth, 
while Charles controverts him. ‘This discussion is not only strikingly 
natural, considering the circumstances of the scene, but also in itself 
extremely instructive. Ben, impatient of his adversary’s manner of 
arguing, and irritated by an offensive personality, to the effect of, 
“I’m the better man,” thrown into the tail of a metaphor, is for 
putting a full stop to the discussion by stabbing the disputant ; but 
Emerance interferes, proclaims the prisoner king Charles, and he is 
marched off to prison, with the usual circumstances of threats on the 
one hand, and glorious contempt on the other. This brings us to the 
end of the fourth act. 

In the fifth, we have Ben taking a walk in a gallery, the reason of 
which in-door exercise he thus fully explains:— 
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326 BEN NAZIR. 


“ J wandered out, to the clear garden, 
But the moon looked too fiercely in my face ; 
I plunged beneath, down to the noisome dungeons. 
” * * ” * * 


But even there light beamed on me. A glow-worm 
Had through some crevice crawled, and burned above. 
I fled the agonizing ray.” 


Oh, shade of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, look down, and confess 
thy Critie outdone! “ The moon looked too fiercely in my face.” 
Poor Ben! Oh the naughty bold moon, to look a gentleman out of his 
walk in his garden! And the glow-worm too, with its agonizing ray, 
as bad as the moon! All things, indeed, at this period, are conspiring 
against Ben: not only moons’ and glow-worms’ heads and tails, but 
also captains of tens and eaptains of hundreds. Mervan, who after 
having deserted to the enemy, had returned on an embassy to Ben’s 
camp, merely for the purpose of assisting the plot of the piece, by 
getting himself, of course, taken prisoner, again escapes ; and another 
traitor who accompanies him, before taking flight, offers to release 
Charles, which he refuses, because, though approving the measure, he 
does not like the man. Ben, on hearing this anecdote, is so pleased 
with his prisoner’s conduct, that he sends a message to Charles, in 
which he promises him any honourable boon that he chooses to name. 
Charles modestly asks free intercourse with Ben’s wife! 

‘« Say, I would range this castle—freely see 
The chaste and modest mistress. 
Here we have Tom Thumb once more. When the choice of any 
boon is offered to that hero, he replies— 
“* J ask not kingdoms, kingdoms I ean conquer ; 
I ask not money, money I have enough. 
I ask but this—to sun myself in Huncamunca’s eyes.” 

The main difference consists in this point of morals—that Hunca- 
munca is a single, and Emeravee a married, lady. 

King Arthur exclaims, on hearing Tom’s boon, 


«« This js, indeed, a bold request.” 
Ben, ote Charles’s desire to have free intercourse with his 


wife, obviously delights in the thought of the damages. 


“« Said he so? its mistress ! 
Oh beam divine of exquisite revenge, 
Thou'rt fallen like a balm drop on my parched breast. 
Yes, he shali see her—clasp her—kiss bound 
In the wild riot of the heart's delirium— 
Revel in ecstacies of bliss—then—then—* 
Go, lead him to her chamber!” 

We have now Emerance and Charles, soluse cum sola, exchanging 
Ha’s and Oli’s. Ben interrupts their tete A téte, and the rest of the 
play will best be told by a dry citation of the stage directions. They 
contain the pith and marrow of the tragedy. In the previous parts 
we see the sheep driven up te market—their struggles and wanderings 
—and we hear their bleatings, and the barkings of their degs ; but in 


* A manifest plagiarism, from the Memoizs of Miss Hamziette Wilson. 
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the stage directions we come, as it were, to the great end of their 
travel, the slaughter-house, the steel, and the cutting and slashing 
thereof. ; 

“{ He kneels, and lays her head on his breast. Emerance revives, 
sees Ben Nazir, and shriecks.| [Draws a poignard.| [Placing 
the poignard against Emerance’s bosom.] [Charles attempts 
to move. Ben Nazir menaces. Emerance sinks.] (She dies.]| 


[Raises his arm to stab her ; looks on her face, and sees that she 


is dead.| [He places Emerance in Charles’s arms, and going to 
plunge his poignard in his own breast, sees Eudes, and his 
followers, with Clolaire, entering.| [He rushes towards Eudes, 
who presses on him. Ben Nazir retires towards Emerance, fol- 
lowed by Eudes and his soldiers.| [He stabs himself.) [He 
totters towards Emerance’s body, falis beside it, and dies.|” 


Such is modern tragedy in general, and Mr. Grattan’s in particular, 


which the public had the bad judgment to damn, and by printing 
which the author has shamed the taste of the age. 
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This is a very sensible and useful, and but for the length of the 
title page, we should say, unpretending treatise. The information 
is delivered in a plain and unostentatious manner, on a subject on 
which knowledge is much wanted, by a large number of noisy mem- 
bers of society; for the outcry against country banks is frequently 
loudest on the part of those who are ignorant of the transactions they 
carry on in detail, as well as of the effects they produce in the gross. 

A great part of the prejudice felt against banks, and especially 
against country bank-note circulation, arises, we are persuaded, 
from a cause of which those who are influenced by it are them- 
selves seldom sensible. Many of those \who are most hostile to 
the ends which Cobbett proposes to himself, who perhaps seldom 
assent to any of his reasonings, and would be disinclined to agree 
with him, even if he were right, are yet, we think, worked upon by 
bis pertivacity, and unconsciously influenced by the strength and 
vividness of the representations of the supposed evils of paper money. 
Besides a small class of zealous adherents, who believe him when he 
is in contradiction, not only to reason and experience, but (which for 
them must be a greater effort) to himself, there are many others who 
display towards him unmeasured hostility, and probably feel towards 
him and his intentions unmixed horror, who are yet, in some measure, 
guided by him in their opinions on practical questions of great im- 
portance. 





* A practical Treatise on Banking, containing an Account of the London and 
Country Banks, exhibiting their System of Book-keeping ; the Terms on which they 
transact Business ; their Customs in regard to Bills of Exebange, and their Method of 
making Calculations ; also a View of Joint Stock Banks, and the Branch Banks of the 
Bank of England : ae ae Information respecting the Banks of Scotland and 
Ireland, with a Summary of the Evidence delivered before the Parliamentary Com- 


mittees, relative to the Suppression of Notes under Five Pounds in those Countries, 
By James William Gilbart. 1827. London. 
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If men were decided in their judgments, as they are commonly sup- 
posed to be, by reasoning, that is, by weighing pros and cons against 
one another, like a number of small weights in opposite scales, this 
would be inconceivable; but, unfortunately, few minds have either 
scales or beams, nor indeed, by any mind can the advantages and dis- 
advantages of measure be considered simultaneously, but only in 
rapid succession. 'That good or evil has the best chance of influencing 
the mind which is represented most frequently and most forcibly ; not 
that which is in itself the weightiest. People are seldomer, therefore, 
reasoned into measures than Jored into them; sometimes by their 
friends—sometimes by their enemies, and those whom they know to be 
their enemies. 

Cobbett’s plan of proceeding has been suited to the nature of man- 
kind, as well as to his own temper. With great powers of description ; 
with the ability to make striking pictures, rather than to weigh or to 
investigate, he has applied himself to depict the evils of “ the paper 
system,” and especially of the bank note currency, attributing to it, 
as to a cause, with a boldness which the faith of his readers has well 
justified, every mischief with which it happens to coincide in point of 
time. Every variation of price, as if prices varied nowhere but in 
England; every bankruptcy, as if bankruptcy was unknown else- 
where ; the occasional misery of a crowed population, as if a crowded 
population were miserable only in England; all these are attributed by 
him to the paper system, not looking, of course, at all to that which, 
with its banking system, és peculiar to this country~—its unparalleled 
activity and power. 

Cobbett’s object, however, is, if not good, consistently pursued ; he 
would overthrow the whole of the bank note system; the whole 
system of dealing on credit; all public and private banks ; annihilate 
or reduce the public debt, and the stocks of all corporations ; and by 
favour of the confusion thus created, effect a change in the government, 
to be followed by an adjustment of all private contracts. He is not 
chargeable with the folly of those, the unconscious dupes of his repre- 
sentations, who snap and snarl, and nibble, at parts of the system, 
(to which, as perhaps the most useful, he has directed his chief 

wers of misrepresentations) without wishing to injure the whole. 

We hope it is not too late, as the portentously foolish project 
for suppressing the small note currency in Scotland seems to be aban- 
doned, to inquire what is likely to be the benefit of the plan so hastily 
adopted, though not yet executed, for suppressing it in England. 

The advantages of this measure are represented to consist in the 
removal of certain evils alleged to be attendant on the small note 
circulation, which, as far as we can collect them, are these :—1. 
Distress was occasioned, by the insolvency of the issuers of the notes, 
to the poorer classes. 2. An effect was produced on prices, and 
consequently on the foreign exchanges, by an increase or diminution 
of the issues of these notes. 3. An encouragement was given by them 
to improvident speculation. 

We shall examine these evils in detail, and in doing so, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to attend to a maxim not sufficiently borne in mind, 
in reasoning on the partial alterations of a system, that the attention 
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must be strictly limited to the part to be changed, and that we must 
not allow any real or imputed evils of other parts of it to influence our 
judgment on the matter in question. 

1. The suffering to the poor, from the insolvency of the issuers of 
small notes, is probably the argument which, with speculative poli- 
ticians and the people in London, who seldom see a small note, and 
know nothing of the operations of a country bank, has had the 
greatest effect ; but the real state of the case is explained by a writer 
of great practical knowledge, in the following paragraph : * 


« A great misconception prevails, that, when a country bank fails, the 
labouring poor suffer tly by holding its notes. Wages are usually paid 
between five and eight o'clock on Saturday evening. The notes that 
labourers receive are paid away to shopkeepers before eleven o'clock the same 
night. If the banker have failed before the notes are paid to the labourer, 
or do not open his bank on Monday morning, the notes, y law, revert to the 
master who paid them. If they be held beyond the time of the bank opening, 
the notes are kept at the risk of. the holder, who is very rarely a poor labourer. 
If the labourer have saved money, and placed it in a bank that fails, he is 
entitled to great commiseration ; but he is then a man of capital, and must 
take upon himself the responsibility of managing his own affairs. You have 
recommended to him the savings bank, and offered him inducements to de- 
posit his money therein. If he prefer another security, and sustain inj 
thereby, he has no more just claim for your interference on his behalf, than 
the man has who lends money to the Greeks, and sustains loss. When a 
banker fails, the public sustains but little direct loss by holding the small 
notes. Almost all the small notes are either then in the possession of 
shopkeepers indebted to the bank ; or they take means to obtain them, be- 
cause they can be paid for their full nominal value, in discharge of the 
banker’s claim on the shopkeeper. The law frowns at this, but it has not 
yet prevented the practice. Printed handbills are yet posted up in the shop 
windows in Yorkshire, offering to take Wentworth’s notes at their full value, 
(in real value, ten or twelve shillings in the pound) in payment for goods, 
although the bank failed ten months ago, and has paid no dividend. 

“ In point of fact, when a bank fails, the loss to the labourers, by with- 
drawing from the masters the means of continuing their employment, is 
a hundred times the extent of that which they sustain by holding their notes. 
Where the labourers of England have lost one penny by the breaking of the 
banks, they have lost one pound by even the threat of withdrawing the 
small notes from circulation. —pp. 34, 35. 


Even this able writer, it is to be observed, has not clearly enough 
brought to view the fact, that the abolition of small notes could not 
protect in any case the labouring man, who is a depositor with a bank 
that fails. But it is obvious, from the explanation here given, that 
the suffering to the labouring poor, as holders of smali notes, must 
be extremely slight. The distress, we believe, which has been felt, 
has been by the class above the lowest, who have collected sums in 
this kind of currency, in order to make specific payments, ea. gr. their 
rents. But whatever the amount of suffering from this cause, it is 
obvious, that it might have been prevented, without suppressing the 
small note circulation, by taking security from its issuers. Whether 
this special security for one class of creditors, voluntary creditors, 
against the default of their debtors, should be enforced by law (as 
a police regulation for the protection of those who ought, by their own 
discretion, to protect themselves) is doubtful. It would, we have no 


* Letter to the Right Hon. G. Canning. By H. Burgess, Esq. 1826. 
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doubt, have been sufficient, to have allowed bankers to give their 
security to the government, and to have had (when they had availed 
themselves of the permission) the fact announced on the face of the 
notes. But, at any rate, it is not competent for those to whom an 
expedient, which would have prevented all danger from insolvency, 
was open, to allege, that the sufferings from insolvency form an 
argument for the entire suppression of this kind of circulation. This 
allegation must be entirely put out of the question. 

2. The effect of this species of circulation upon prices, and upon 
the exchanges, must arise either from its quantity, or from something 
peculiar in its quality. Its amount has been estimated from four to 
six millions. The other country bank notes may be taken at twelve ; the 
bank of England notes at twenty millions. The quantity of sovereigns 
actually in circulation, can only be guessed at; for though the quantity 
coined is known, the quantity exported, and that in the coffers of the 
bank, are both unknown; it is probably under-estimated at eight 
millions. ‘The country small notes thus form about the ninth part of 
that which is commonly called currency, but it forms 4 much smaller 
fraction of the other paper by which purchases and sales are effected, 
which is received and given in payment, and which is in fact neither 
more nor less money than these notes themselves. According to the 
evidence of Mr. Loyd, the well-known banker, before the committee 
of the House of Lords, (quoted by Mr. Gilbart,) nine-tenths of the cir- 
culation of Manchester cousist of bills of exchange, and the same state 
of things exists in some other parts of Lancashire; but throughout 
the whole of the kingdom, it is well known, that it is through bills of 
exchange, nearly all great commercial transactions are carried on. The 
mere stamps on these bills produce yearly a revenue of from 5 to 
600,000 1. (in 1815, so much as 673,1167.) The stamp duty is so 
much more per cent. in bills for smal] than on those for large sums, 
that it is not easy to form an average of the per centage, and there- 
fore of the total amount of bills brought yearly into existence. 
Mr. Burgess, calculating from other data, believes there are always 
bills representing 300 millions in existence, of which one half, 150 
millions, are in circulation, “ representing the transfer of commo- 
dities as much as any other description of carrency.”—-(pp. 24, 25, of 
his Letter to Mr. Canning.) The amount of the stamp duty would 
lead us to believe that Mr. Burgess’s estimate is exaggerated, but it 
does not allow us to doubt that this species of currency, in amount, ex- 
ceeds thatof all the bank-notes and gold inthe kingdom. In London too, 
the unstamped checks interchanged at the clearing house (representing 
money, but never actually changed into money) form a large, distinct 
and substantive currency, more than equal in amount to the small 
notes. Itis not then by the amount of the small notes, as compared 
with that of the rest of the currency, that any peculiar effect could 
have been produced ; a twentieth part of the currency could not, by 
its quantity, have produced a greater effect upon prices than nineteen- 
twentieths. 

As to the peculiar quality of this small fraction of the circulation, 
it so happens, that the variations in the amount stamped of 1/. notes 
are less considerable than those of the 5/. notes. According to the 
returns presented to Parliament, the highest quantity of 5/. notes 
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stamped for 10 years, preceding 1826, was 4,176,895/. in 1818; the 
lowest, 1,069,030/. in 1820; the highest, after 1820, was 2,874,345/. 
in 1825. Of ll. notes, the highest, also in 1818, was 2,875,715/. ; 
the lowest also, in 1820, 1,612,614/.; the highest after that year, 
$,311,861/. in 1825. The variations in 5/. notes have thus been, as 
41, 10, 28. ‘Those of I/. notes, 38, 16, 33.* 

3. As to the allegation of the peculiar liability of the small note 
currency to increase speculation, that is to say, improvident. specula- 
tion, it is difficult to imagine, from experience, that it 7s true, or to 
conjecture, from its nature, that it should be true. It is difficult to 
believe, that London, Manchester and Liverpool, where the small 
notes do not exist, are the least speculative parts of the kingdom. It 
is difficult to conjecture, why a man, to whom a 5/. note is lent, 
should be less speculative than a man to whom five 17. notes are lent. 
If the small note circulation be replaced by gold, pro tanto, bankers 
must diminish their credits, because they will have less to lend. If 
there be a waste of wealth, and a diminution of credit, there will be 
less foundation for speculation, as in like manner, by burning our food, 
we might lessen the evils of excess of diet. But as it may be pretty 
safely asserted, that the employment of capital is on the whole pro- 
fitable, it is doubtful whether it is wise to destroy a mass of it, to pre- 
vent it from being partially wasted. 

We will give Mr. Gilbart’s view of the consequences of the 
measure we have discussed :— 

“‘ What will be its effect upon individuals generally? People must take 
sovereigns instead of small notes. But these sovereigns may be a little short 
of weight. When the Bank of England resumed cash payments, the bankers 
clerks were obliged to carry a pair of scales in their pockets to weigh the 
guineas, half-guineas, and seven yn | pieces, that were offered in pay- 
ment of bills of exchange. And full well they recollect with what sensations 
they saw an individual take out a hoard of guineas to pay a bill; what time 
it cost, what altercation took place, how the money was shifted from one 
scale to another, and how often it would have meron a philosopher to de- 
cide the simple question whether a guinea was or was not the full weight. 
The guineas were called in, and the scales were of no further use, as the 
sovereigns being all new, required no weighing. But sovereigns will wear 
away, and become light as well as guineas ; what thenis to be done? The 
scales must be produced again. A pair of scales or balances will become a 
necessary piece of furniture in the shop of every tradesman. Now all this 
weighing takes up time, and is a great interruption to business. A thousand 
1/. notes might be counted in less time than a hundred sovereigns could be 
weighed. But trouble is not all—there is the risk. Persons who live in 
towns may run to a shop and weigh a sovereign they are going to receive ; 

4s to be done by those who live in the oman e. The gold will 
wear away, and the loss must be borne by somebody. A party might write 
upon a 1/. note the name of the person of whom he received it; and if it 
were bad, he could recover the value; but he cannot write upon a sovereign ; 
if it be bad or light, he must bear the loss. 

« A tho sovereigns are a thousand times as heavy as one sovereign, 
but a thousand pound note is no heavier than a 1/. note. Persons who have 
to travel a long way to market, and who carry with them the money the 
intend to lay ottt, would find it more convenient to carry than gold. 
Collectors of money and bankers clerks would rather receive pea than 
sovereigns, because they are a less weight to carry. | 





* A calculation of the probable amount in circulation, would not be more unfavour- 
able to the small notes in compatison with the larger ones. 
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“* Againg sovereigns cannot be sent by post. If _I owed a person in the 
country or four 7, I could enclose the amount in a letter, but 
I cannot englose the gold. And here I must observe, that the Bank of Eng- 
land does n@t grant bank post bills under 10/. Now many bankers and stock- 
brokers ree¥ive dividends which they remit immediately to their principals. 
But suppos *the dividend amounts to any sum under 10/. how is it to remitted? 
If indeed the person lives at a place where there is a country bank, it may be 
remitted through that bank, but it cannot be sent by post. I have known 
some charitable persons, who wished to do good by stealth, regret that they 
cannot now enclose a 1/. note in a letter, and send it toa poor family or 
a charitable institution anonymously, but are obliged to take (give?) a sove- 
reign in propria persona.” —pp. 40, 41. 

This is a painful fact. Mr. Gilbart proceeds:— 


‘‘ What will be the effect of this law upon an individual manufacturer ? 
In regard to those wealthy manufacturers who want no accommodation from 
a banker, the law perhaps will have little effect. But very few manufacturers 
are of this description. Let us take the case of one who is accustomed to 
receive from a country bank either as a loan, or in exchange for long dated 
bills not negotiable in London, 500/. or 1000/. per week to pay his workmen’s 
wages. Above two-thirds of this sum will probably be in 1/. notes. But 
small notes are abolished. What is he to do now? Five pound notes will 
not suit him, because his men do not earn each of them 5/. per week ; and if 
he classed two or three of them together, and gave them ~/. between them, 
they must take it to the bank to be exchanged before they can divide it. In 
this emergency the manufacturer may adopt either of these three ways. 


First, he may procure sovereigns from his banker:—secondly, he may 

rocure his banker’s acceptance in exchange for his long bills, send it to 
Leoaen to be discounted, and have the amount remitted in sovereigns :—or, 
thirdly, he may open ‘ a tommy shop,’ and pay his men their wages in food 


and clothing. ith regard to the first plan, it is not to be supposed that the 
bankers will lend sovereigns on the same terms as their own notes. They 
will of course charge an extra commission, which must be paid by the 
manufacturer. As to the second plan, the banker would in this case too 
charge a commission upon his acceptance, and the manufacturer would have 
to bear the risk and Ms pees attending the transmission of the gold, while at 
the same time the number of bills of exchange would be increased, and this 


another person's name. 
little occasion for gold. e 
in the usual way by a bill on 


their notes, and burnt them. In one instance a banker took a bundle of 
13,000/. and put it into the fire at once. One of the witnesses was asked— 

“«< © How have the manufacturers paid their workmen since the small notes 
were destroyed to that extent?’ 

««« To answer that, I must divide the manufacturers into three classes :— 
the first and wealthiest do now, as they can at all times, pay their workmen 
with the notes of the national bank, without the intervention of any t or 
banker, and they do pay their workmen in that manner. Tho abil alata, 
not so wealthy as the former, are in 
bankers, such as Jones, Loyd, and 
intervention they would obtain would 
continue their operations. The 
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as well as in the te amount of their transactions; but the poorest 
cannot resort to either of the former means of obtaining money to pay their 
workmen. They have been accustomed to obtain accommodation from the 
country banks in their neighbourhood in which my Chg Since the con- 
traction of the circulating medium they have hardly been able to pay their 
workmen at all: they do it partly by checks on provision dealers, partly in 
goods, and partly by collecting from mealmen and bakers the notes of banks 
circulating within eighty miles of the place in which they live.’ * 

** What will be the effect of this act upon a country banker? It is certain 
the country banker will save the expense of stamps and of engraving upon 
his small notes, and he will also save the expense of procuring their payment 
in London. But then he must find gold. Let us suppose a country banker 
has 10,0002. in circulation in small notes. He must supply their place with 
sovereigns. He will perhaps sell out 10,000/. new four per cent. stock and 
have the amount remitted in gold. Here isa loss at once of 400/. per annum 
which he was accustomed to receive as a dividend upon his stock. It is 
obvious he cannot afford to issue these sovereigns on the same terms that he 
previously issued the small notes. He will charge an extra commission to 
repay himself the 400/. per annum which he has lost. 

‘« But suppose the banker reasons with himself in this way—‘ I now without 
any risk or trouble to myself receive 400/. per annum dividend on this stock. 
If I sell it out, and discount three months’ bills at five per cent. and charge 
a quarter commission, I shall get six per cent. that is, 600/. per annum. But 
then I must deduct from this amount the expense of transmitting the gold, 
a portion of the expense of my establishment, and the loss that will oc- 
casionally take place through discounting bad bills. I will not sell my stock : 
let those who want sovereigns get them elsewhere.’ In this case the banker 
will restrict his business. The manufacturer, unable to obtain the usual 
accommodation, will restrict his business also. Labourers will be thrown 
out of work, and the productions of the country will be diminished.”— 
pp. 41—44. 

Mr. Gilbart does not here altogether keep clear of the same error 
which the enemies of small notes fall into,—they attack small notes 
on grounds which would, if real, justify them in attacking all paper 
currency, all credit. Mr. Gilbart, in defence of them, alleges some 
advantages, which, so long as other paper currency exists, we shall 
not be deprived of; but he also touches on a very important point. 

The small note circulation diffuses capital throughout the country, 
by making it worth while for a banker, who enjoys the profit of an 
issue of notes, to establish himself in a district where, as a mere loan 
agent, or lender of his own money at the rate of interest allowed by 
law, he could not exist. It is not an aggravation of the evils of the 
funding system, as some have foolishly asserted—but a counter-acting 
power. It lessens that centralization of wealth which is the tendency 
of the funding system to encrease. The stock-holder who, having the 
power of issuing notes, now resides in a country town, superintends the 
application of his loans, and exercises a salutary moral and commercial 
influence, would be drawn to the large towns, principally to London, 
where he could most readily turn his capital, with much less labour 
and risk, if with a somewhat smaller profit. We do not mean to 
assert that there would not still be money-lenders in the country, 
under the same or other names; but in a given town or district they 
would not be so respectable. Their labour would be great in pro- 
portion to the sums they coald employ ; and not having the profit of 


* Lords’ Report, p. 296. 
2A 
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a note circulation, they would be obliged to evade the usury laws, so 
long as these foolish laws existed, or to demand openly a high rate of 
interest if these laws were abolished. Nothing is more common in the 
corntry parts of France, than complaints of the dreadful exactions of 
usurers. We must not take these complaints as a proof that there 
money-lenders are worse than their neighbours, or that even with all 
their exactions, they are other than useful; but we may admit them 
in illustration of the fact, that, in country districts or small towns, the 
rate of interest which a money-lender needs to pay himself for his 
labours, as well as for his risk and capital, must be greater than in 
large cities, except in those countries where, as happily in this, a 
collateral source of profit is afforded to him. Thus in France, the 
ordinary interest of the provinces appears at Paris to be horrid usury. 

It is this source of profit existing in country towns, and not existing 
in London, which has tended to put the inhabitants of all parts of the 
kingdom on a level, and to diffuse activity, wealth, and industry, in 
the happy manner in which it is actually diffused in Great Britain. 
It is that diffusion, and not the splendour of the metropolis, which is 
the characteristic of the kingdom. There may be differences in the 
condition of the peasantry in different districts of England—but in 
the wealth and well-being of all classes, the rent of land, and the 
facility for commercial enterprize and industry, proximity to or distance 
from the metropolis makes no sensible difference. 

If it be doubted (and we think no unprejudiced inquirer will doubt) 
whether this diffusion has been, in part at least, the effect of a system 
of banking, which without the small note circulation could not have 
been carried to its present extent, it cannot be doubted where the effect 
of the withdrawal of the notes will be felt. The amount of capital 
wasted or withdrawn from active employment by the suppression of these 
notes, is not great as compared with the whole wealth of the kingdom; 
but the loss will not be evenly distributed, or equally felt. It will be 
thrown exclusively on those places which can bear it least. From 
London nothing will be taken; from Liverpool nothing; from Man- 
chester nothing; from those places where a government expenditure 
throws gold and Bank of England notes into circulation, nothing. 
The capital will be taken entirely from districts remote from the 
metropolis—from the agricultural districts—the woollen and iron 
Sipthictni-tine retail tradesmen—taken from among that capital 


which is most actively and porary employed in the soundest and 


most beneficial industry—taken perhaps at a time when it can be 
least spared, for to finish the character of a measure which is to 
inflict an unnecessary blow on the kingdom, the time for inflicting has 
been so fixed, that it is not possible to know what will be the power of 
the body politic to sustain it. 

Mr, Gilbart explains how the restriction on the issue of small notes 
forms one of the chief obstacles to the present establishment of new 
banking partnerships of more than six partners ;--so that though the 
act allowing the formation of these partnerships, adopted at the time 
when the sentence of death was passed upon small notes, seemed to give 
vigour to the banking system, the promise held out to the country was 
delusive ; and it is the nature of the two measures, taken in conjunction, 

that the one can afford no compensation forthe other. Mr. Gilbart says : 
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« By a clause in the charter of the Bank of England, no ps formed 
for carrying on the business of banking, could consist of more than six per- 
sons, but by an act passed the last session of parliament,* co-partnerships of 
more than six in number are itted to carry on business as bankers in 
England, sixty-five miles from n, provided they have no house of busi- 
ness or establishment as bankers in London, and that every member of such 
co-partnership shall be responsible for all the debts of the ne These 
joint stock banks are also prohibited to draw bills for a less sum than 50/. upon 
any person residing above sixty-five miles of London. They must also deliver 
to the Stamp-office the names and places of abode of all their members, and 
also a list of their officers. These lists are to be copied into a book, which any 

rson is entitled to see on paying one shilling, and to obtain a copy for ten 





shillings. The banks may sue and be sued in the name of their public officer, . 
and execution upon judgment may be issued against any member of the co- f j 
partnership. They are not compelled to take out more than four licenses, 4 
though they may carry on business in as many places as they please, beyond an 
the prescribed distance. 4.3 
“« To many persons it a ising that no joint stock bank has yet ut 
been formed on a scale, with branches in all the principal towns, but Ny 
that the Bank of England is allowed to take possession of all the main posts i 
without any kind of opposition. Such a bank would have an advantage over ae 
the country private banks, inasmuch as the notes issued from one branch ‘ 
would be paid from courtesy at every other branch. Thus the notes of this . 
bank would have a more extended circulation than those of any provincial ; 2 
bank. It might also have an advantage over the branches of the Bank of i 
England, by allowing interest on deposits, and opening cash accounts on the ita 
system of the Scotch banks. The business of remitting money to and from Va 
London might be transacted through a London banker till the year 1833, Me 
when London might be made the head quarters. And in the mean time the t i 
various branches might be governed by a d of directors meeting in London. na 
The act merely requires that the ‘ co-partnership shall not have any house A 
of business, or satablidiiinant as bankers in London, or at any place or places bal 
not exceeding sixty-five miles from London.’ The residence of a board of : : 
directors in London, for the purpose of governing banks situated sixty-five ie 
miles distant, would be no infringement of the act. Jndeed the Provincial ‘a 
Bank of Ireland is governed in this way, and has its establishment in St. oy 


Helen’s Place. It appears then that a provincial bank for England and Wales 
might very easily be formed under the existing law. 

** But though this limitation in regard to distance does not prohibit the v: 
formation of joint stock banks, there are other enactments which operate as my 
serious obstacles. In the first place, the new joint stock bank could not issue 
any notes under 5/. while the Bank of England and the country bankers are - 
permitted to issue the small notes until the year 1829. The new bank would 5! 
thus be cut off from one source of profit, would have to incur the risk and :) 
expense of obtaining their gold from London. How then could they sustain i 
a competition with other banks? But there is also another restriction. This a 
bank could not draw on London any bills under the value of 50/. The ma- 
jority of bills wanted in the country are under this amount: yet such bills ai 
the joint stock bank could not supply. The effect of these two restrictions ¥ 
in preventing the formation of new banks, is felt most severely in those i 

of England which are situated on the borders of Scotland. In those ec 
istricts the circulation has consisted almost entirely of notes of the Scotch 
banks. But these notes are about to be withdrawn, in consequence of the 
iamentary ings which took place last session. A memorial signed 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty “* owners and occupiers / 
land, merchants, manufacturers, and tr en in the counties of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland,” has been presented to the Lords of the Trea- q 
sury, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. The memorial, 


* 7 Geo. IV. cap. 46. 
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after stating that the law which prohibited more than six partners engaging 
as bankers, had occasioned a preference to be given to the Scotch notes, pro- 
ceeds as follows :-— 

“* « No effective alteration has been made in the law which imposes these 
restrictions upon banking companies in England up to the present moment ; 
for although in the last session of Parliament an act was passed, nominally 
lezalizing the foundation of banks with a greater number of ners than 
six, yet the insertion of a clause prohibiting banks so formed from drawing 
bills of exchange on London for less sums than fifty pounds, has rendered 
the concession virtually inoperative. The difficulty A paras owe any new 
benk is farther increased by the recent regulation, altogether prohibiting 
the issue of any stamps for notes under five pounds value, for what new 
bank can hope to commence business with a fair prospect of success which 
is deprived of the advantage enjoyed by existing establishments of issuing 
such notes until 1829.’ 

“* If these restrictions operate to prevent the establishment of new banks, 
in a place where the withdrawing of the Scotch notes would weaken, if not 
prevent all competition, is it any wonder that new banks should not be 
formed in stations where every step would be contested by banks already 
established? Hence it is that large capitalists have deemed it more prudent 
to wait until the bank charter has expired, in 1833, before they engage in 
the establishment of an opposition em ord 45—47. 


If we were to leave Mr. Gilbart’s pamphlet here, we should give 
our readers the notion, and a very false notion it would be, that it 
is very polemical. .We in fact, having our disputatious faculties strongly 
excited, have extracted everything polemical in the book, (though even 
that is illumined by a bright trait of charity)—the rest of it is merely 
expository. We shall extract from it the account of the clearing 
house, an expedient for saving trouble and “ economizing the 


currency ” among the London bankers, which has been often referred 


to in Parliament:— 


** Most of those London bankers who live in the city, transact their business 
with each other at the clearing-house. At this house, which is siuated in Lom- 
bard-street, adjoining the banking-house of Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, 
whose property it is, and of whom it is rented by the bankers, a clerk attends 
from each ankin -house twice a day. First he goes at twelve o'clock with 
those bills which he has upon other bankers. He drops the bills payable at 
each house in a separate drawer provided for the purpose, and he enters in 
his book under separate accounts, those bills that may be dropped into his 
drawer. At half-past twelve he returns home. He n at three 
o'clock with a fresh quantity of bills and cheques, which he ‘avian in the 
several drawers as before. He then enters in his book those cheques that 
may be delivered in his drawer. From three to four he receives further 
supplies of cheques brought to him from home by other clerks. These 
cheques he enters in his book, and they are then delivered in the proper 
drawers. As soon as the clock strikes four no further cheques are taken. 
He then casts up each account and strikes the balance. These balances are 
then a to a balance owl pred wee shabotioal ~ a half 0 of 
paper with a list of clearing ban i i in a row down 
the middle. On the left-hand side oom for the debtors. On the 
right-hand side is a space for the creditors. clerk begins with the house 
at the top of the list. If this house owes him he places the balance 
on the left side of the name. If he owes money to this house he places the 
amount on the right side. Thus he a list. He then 

to the clerk of each house and calls the to him, and if they 
agree they mark it with a pen. If differ, they examine where 
the error lies, and make the accounts agree. He then casts up each side of 
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his balance sheet. If the total amount of debits exceeds the total amount 
of credits he will have to receive the amount of the difference. If the 
credits exceed the debits he will have to pay the difference. 

“ If a banker does not choose to pay a bill or draft brought home from the 
clearing house, it is sent back and dropped in the drawer of the house by 
whose clerk it was presented. If this draft was delivered in the first instance 
in the morning clearing (that at twelve o'clock) it is usually returned before 
four o'clock; but in all cases it must be returned before five o'clock, or else 
it will not be taken back, and the banker is considered to have paid it. 

“« All this is usually done by five o’clock, when the clerks go home for a 
short time for two purposes; One purpose is to fetch the money they have to 
pay, and the other is to see if their balance on the sheet agrees with the 
balance of the books at home. At about a quarter or half-past five they return, 
and any clerk who has money to pay, pays it to any clerk who has money 
to receive. It is common however for three or four clerks to form a sort of 
club, and pay principally among themselves. Hence when one member of 
the club has money to pay, he will pay it to some member of the same 
club who has money to receive, in preferehce to paying it to any one else; 
by this means his friend obtains his money earlier than he otherwise might, 
and gets off sooner. It is obvious that all the money that is to be paid 
must be equal to all the money that is to be received. If this should not 
appear to be the case there must be some error, and the clearing-house is 
then said to be wrong. Two inspectors are appointed with salaries to 
detect errors of this kind by examining and marking off the sheets. Their 
signature is also necessary before any money can be paid from one clerk 


to another.” —pp. 16—18. 


The West End bankers, including those at Temple Bar, and in 
Fleet-street, do not clear. By this expedient the city bankers manage 
payments to the amount of five millions on ordinary days, and on 
particular days,* of fourteen millions sterling—the whole sum required 
in bank notes or coin for settling, is about 220,000/. Even this 
comparatively small sum, as Mr. Burgess shows in the pamphlet 
we have above quoted, (p. 21. note,) might be saved if it were thought 
worth while, and the whole of these enormous payments might be 
settled without the intervention of any actual money at all. 

Now if any rational being will relieve himself for a moment from 
the influence of names, get out of his ears the din of the howlers 
about paper money, and consider the operations of these bankers of 
deposit, (as they are called,) at their clearing house, he will find that 
the operation they perform is analogous to the issuing of bank notes. 
The effects exchanged at these clearing houses are cheques and bills, 
with which goods have been previously bought,—checks drawn upon 
the bankers, and bills made payable at their respective houses. The 
persons who draw these cheques, or make the bills payable, are 
either those who have deposited money at the banking houses, or 
those who, without having deposited money, have prevailed on the 
bankers to honour their demands for some valuable consideration. 
Even when they have deposited money, all that money of course does 
not remain in the hands of the bankers, but merely so much of ii as 
is sufficient to manage the exchanges we have explained, and to answer 
demands at their counters. The rest is disposed of for the banker’s 
profit. In times of great confidence these bankers keep small balances 
of cash, and allow with facility cheques and bills to be drawn upon 





* The settling days of the Stock Exchange and India prompts. 
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them (where they see a prospect of profit). In times of distrust they 
keep large balances, and do not readily, as they term it, make 
advances; that is, allow cheques or bills to be drawn on them except 
by those to whom they are actually debtors. Here then we have all 
the operations which are effected by bank notes, by pieces of paper 
under another name; purchases and sales effected, an increase of 
currency in time of confidence, a diminution in time of distrust, with 
balances of cash to meet the demands which may arise out of this 
currency, greater or smaller, according to the temper of the individual 
banker, or the appearance of the times. That people, overlooking 
the great fluctuating amount of paper currency in the very centre of 
commerce, should attribute all the effects on the foreign exchanges to 
the 20s. notes in the remote corners of the kingdoms, would seem 
something like studied or jocular ignorance, if there were not so many 
instances of the power of names, even upon those classes who pride 
themselves on their practical knowledge. 


DIARY 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


June lst. The extreme caution with which people bestow their 
praise on performances, the authors of which are, or are supposed 
to be, not of established reputation, is worthy of especial admi- 
ration. A striking example of this habit has just occurred. In an 
action for crim. con. (Walter v. Saunders,) a copy of verses, ad- 
dressed by the defendant to the wife of the plaintiff, was read as 
an evidence of the seducer’s powers of beguiling. These verses were 
Moore’s beautiful lines, “ Fly frum the world, oh Bessy, to me,” with 
the substitution only of Susan for Bessy; but they were recited in 
court as the production of the defendant, (an amorous apothecary,) 
and commented upon by Chief Justice Best, under that impression, as 
appearing to him to be of some merit! On afterwards learning that 
the poetry was Moore’s, his lordship remarked, that, “ he thought it 
was in a style too superior to have been the production of a surgeon.” 
But, it is to be remarked, he did not venture to pronounce an opinion 
of its excellence before he discovered that it was written by “ one of 
the greatest lyrics of the land.” While he supposed the lines were of 
pestle and mortar origin—the apothecary’s composition, they only 
appeared to be of some merit; when their celebrated author was 
made known, their superior excellence became manifest. Such is the 
way of the world. In dispensing praise, people have a proper mis- 
trust of their own judgment, and are under vehement apprehensions 
of bestowing their commendation on unworthy objects; but in passing 
condemnation they are not so difident of themselves, or so nervously 
anxious lest they should transgress the line of strict justice. We 
have often seen a sufficiently good kind of man for the common 
purposes of life, in a pitiable state of alarm when giving a halfpenny 


to a beggar, lest he sno wahighl iadt his charity on an undeserving 
person; and the same individual would not have felt a 
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qualm in sending half a dozen houseless wretches to the tread-mill, 
as rogues and vagabonds, on the slightest suspicion. The reason 
appears to be this: when we misapply benefits we are laughed at by 
the world for our defect of judgment, in which case we suffer; when 
we misapply punishments, the subjects suffer. There is also another 
ingredient in the disposition under consideration. We none of us 
propose to do more than a very small quantity of good in the world, 
and therefore, of course, economise it narrowly, and have a prudent 
care not to waste it on the unworthy. Hence, wher there is a demand 
on our favourable judgment, we are all wariness and circumspection ; 
when, on the other hand, there is a temptation to condemnation, we 
dispense it with liberality, and without hesitation, as a thing which 
we possess in abundance, and may scatter in profusion. 

3d. Mr. Canning, in his letter soliciting the Duke of Wellington to 
resume the office of commander in chief, is said to have declared, 
that “ no officer of the army could wish more for his grace’s return 
than he did.” Considering the extreme unpopularity of the noble 
duke with the army, we are inclined to believe in the sincerity of this 
profession. Surely when the ladies raised a brazen statue of Achilles, 
in honour of his Grace of Wellington, they must have had a prophetic 
glimpse of his sulky secession ? : 

6th. Though not much of a John Bull, I confess that I observe, 
with extreme disgust, the disposition in a certain class of Radicals to 
disparage the military and naval achievements of their countrymen. 
It is an article in the creed of these liberal blockheads, that the Duke 
of Wellington is no soldier; and that the Americans might, could, 
would, or should, have swept us from the seas. All our successes 
have, according to them, been lucky accidents ; all our disasters the 
results of fair trials of strength,in which fortune had no part. This 
stuff, so monstrously untrue and unjust as it is, coming from the noisy 
advocates of truth and justice, is infinitely more offensive than the 
opposite folly of fanfarronade. Waterloo is the favourite ground on 
which both the boasters and the detractors delight to parade their 
respective absurdities. The former, with admirable lack of judgment, 
make it the great foundation of the duke’s fame; the latter are never 
weary of repeating how very nearly beaten the victor was; and show 
their liberality by generously giving all the glory to the Prussians. 
We would leave these competent critics in complete possession of the 
field of Waterloo—we would concede them all tne if’s they require, 
for the defeat of the duke—and they should cut off the Anglo-Belgian 
army to a man, smite them hip and thigh from the forest of Soignies 
to Brussels, from Brussels to Antwerp or Ostend, slaying and 
sparing not; and having given them the victory for which they so 
courageously argue, we would ask them, to what accidents the 
duke’s successes in the Peninsula were ascribable? and would desire 
them to enlighten their ignorance by the perusal of a gallant and 
intelligent sdvaceidy'e criticisms on his generalship. The French 


writers on strategics have done a justice to the tactics of Wellington, 
which has been generally denied him by his own countrymen, who, for 
the most part, have either generously bepraised him in the gross, or 
detracted from his due credit in the meanest of all little spirits. The 
glory of whelesale human butchery is undoubtedly extravagantly over- 
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rated by mankind; but it is pitiful, when unable to combat the false 
principle of admiration, to resort, in violation of truth, to a denial] of 
the butcher’s skill in his craft. If picking pockets were esteemed as 
honourable as cutting throats under the King’s commission, we have 
no sort of doubt that many men would contend that the illustrious 
William Soames had no finger for the business; that the bandanas 
and watches which he has possessed, fell into his hands by lucky 
accidents of trover. The same cant which denies generalship to the 
Duke of Wellington, raises the seven stars over the flag of England. 
The little American navy was an admirably organized and equipped 
force, partly because it was little.* It was a concentration of power, 
and every resourse of art was tried in it. Few ships; well found; 
picked men—such was its character. They beat us until we dis- 
covered their strength, and then we beat them. ‘There are, however, 
some ingenious and ingenuons persons who pride themselves on 
averring, that they have always been our conquerors. One of these 
sensible worthies writes thus,-under the signature of D. E. W. in the 
Morning Chronicle of this day :— 


«© On one subject Captain Jones, like Mr. James and every other English 
writer, loses his wonted candour and impartiality. He depreciates the late 
naval victories of America over a, som and speaking of the celebrated 
action between the Shannon and Chesapeake he says, ‘ No untoward cir- 


cumstance happened on either side, yet in no instance on record was the proud 
ensign of England in a shorter time waving over that of a foe.’ The action 
between these two ships was more honourable to America than any of her 
victories. "The Chesapeake’s crew was newly collected, and unacquainted 
with their officers and with each other. The Shannon’s seamen had for 
pee served together under Captain Broke, who had brought them to a 


igher state of discipline and training at their guns, than was ever known in 
the English service. Notwithstanding this, as fr as gunnery was concerned, 
the American had the best of the action; and she was captured solely by 
‘an untoward circumstance’ happening in the nick of time, viz. the sudden 
loss of her captain, three lieutenants, and bugle or rallying man, at the 
moment the ships fell on board of each other. “Sf, at the crisis when adverse 
bodies are rushing upon an assault, the leaders of every division of one party 
be accidentally shot, the fatal result is inevitable.” 


“ The Shannon’s seamen had for years served together under 
Captain Broke.” To show the writer’s accuracy, even in so com- 
paratively insignificant an instance as this, we refer to James’s History, 
which will certainly not be suspected of partiality to the English, or 
mis-statement of facts, where it appears that the crew of the Shannon 
was three hundred and six men, and twenty-four boys; and of the 
three hundred and six, twenty-two were Irish labourers, who had been 
received within the ship only two days before the action, and eight 
recaptured seamen, making thirty men, or nearly one-tenth of the 
frigate’s company strangers. 

« As far as gunnery was concerned, says D. E. W. the American had 
the best of the action.” We quote James :— Five shot passed through 





* With its extension it will probably lose much of its perfection. We ma erall 
observe, that an addition of power is seldom or never Sicomgenlel wih a a 
increase of effect. In the natural world the smallest mature bodies are of the atest 


comparative strength. A flea i ively, of i 
— gth ica is, comparatively, of a thousand times the strength of 
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the Shannon ; one only below the main deck. Of several round-shot that 
struck her, the greater part lodged in the side, ranged in a line just 
above the copper. Until her shot-holes were stopped, the Shannon 
made a good deal of water upon the larboard tack; but upon the 
other not more than usual. Her fore and main masts were slightly 
injured by the shot, and her bow-sprit and mizen-mast were badly 
wounded. No other spar was damaged. Her shrouds on the star- 
board side were cut almost to pieces, but from her perfect state aloft, 
the Shannon, at a moderate distance, appeared to have suffered very 
little in the action.” 

Now for the plight of the enemy :— 

“The Chesapeake was severely battered in her hull, on the larboard 
quarter particularly. A shot passed through one of the transoms, 
equal in stoutness to a sixty-four gun ship’s, and several shot entered 
the stern windows. She had two main-deck guns and one carronade 
entirely disabled. One thirty-two pounder carronade was also dis- 
mounted, and several carriages and slides broken. Her three lower 
masts, the main and mizen masts especially, were badly wounded. The 
bowsprit received no injury, nor was a spar of any kind shot away. 
Her lower rigging and stays were a good deal cut, but neither masts 
nor rigging were so damaged that they could not have been repaired, 
if necessary, without the ship’s going into port.” 

From these accounts it is clear, that the damage of the ships was 
pretty nearly balanced, and that so far the Americans had not the best 
of the action in respect of gunnery. We pass to the next assertion of 
the writer, which is curiously absurd in itself, and remarkably at 
variance with the representation we have just noted. The American 
was captured solely by “ an untoward circumstance happening in 
the nick of time, viz. the sudden loss of her captain, three lieutenants, 
and bugleman, at the moment the ships fell on bodrd of each other. 
If, at the crisis when adverse bodies are rushing upon an assault, the 
leaders of every division of one party be accidentally shot, the 
fatal result is inevitable.” 

It is so indeed ; and we commonly argue, that when the leaders of 
every division of one party are simultaneously shot, there must be 
some great superiority of skill or of force on the other side; and in 
this particular instance under consideration, the event is to be 
attributed to that very gunnery in which the Chronicle writer has 
declared the Shannon to have been inferior. He says, in substance, 
“ the Chesapeake was superior in the use of its arms; but, as luck 
would have it, all its leading officers were suddenly cut off by the 
bungling fire of the Shannon! If the leaders of every division are 
shot, the battle is lost by the untoward accident.” A still worse case 
may be imagined—that of not only the leaders but the followers also 
being suddenly knocked on the head, in which event the result is 
inevitable; and the historian of the party so summarily disposed of, 
has only to say, that but for the untoward circumstances of all his 
heroes having been slain sur le champ, “ slick right away,’’ as the 
Americans express it, they would have inevitably won the battle. 
This is merely carrying the argument to its extreme point, and ad 
absurdum. Officers are often picked off by marksmanship, or fall by 
shots called lucky and unlucky, according to the party describing 
them; but when many fall together on the one side, and not on the 
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other, the first inference is, that the fire on the one side is superior to 
that on the other. At the same time it is not to be denied, that the 
victory would have been to the vanquished, if they had not been 
prevented from winning it, by the inopportune misfortune of sudden 
death, which attacked them all simultaneously, like an influenza. 
Molyneux would have inevitably beaten Cribb, if Cribb’s blows had 
not lighted with such unlacky effect on Molyneux’s body. We may sup- 
pose the black arguing thus, from the excellent model in the Chronicle 
before us :-—“ As far as pugilism was concerned, I had the best of the 
fight, and I was beaten only by ‘ an untoward circumstance, hap- 
pening in the nick of time, viz.: the sudden loss of the use of my eyes, 
and the dispersion of my teeth, at the moment that we fell to. If at 
the crisis when adverse boxers are rushing to the scratch, the eyes of 
one party be accidentally bunged up, the fatal result is inevitable.” 

— Our law is perpetually vibrating between the two errors of 
showing undue favour to prisoners, or of subjecting them to un- 
reasonable disadvantages. It would seem, that the objects proposed 
had been these two, sometimes the one, sometimes the other, as 
tenderness or irritation chanced to prevail—the conviction or ac- 
quittal of the accused. The grounds for conviction or acquittal, 
the facts of the case, have never been regarded by the law as the 
main subject of investigation; nor is this strange, for the law has a 
natural antipathy tothe truth. Aptly, indeed, has it clothed itself in 
the livery of fiction, to show the master it delights to serve. From its 
rejecting the only principle that should regulate it, our justice, as has 
happily been illustrated by the editor of the Morning Chronicle, is 
ever acting the part of the capricious mother of an ill-regulated brood. 
At one moment she is all indulgence, and enduring of every species of 
aggression ; the next, laying about her on the slightest provocation 
with the heaviest hand. Now she is poisoning us with her favours, 
and anon scourging all around. For the accused she has generally 
acknowledged a maudlin tenderness; but, in order to be consistent 
in her vice, as she shows him favour she withholds his rights. In 
the true spirit of the despot, she says, you shall owe every thing to my 
tenderness ; I will have you at my feet, and then manifest my kindness 
to you. An innocent man wants no advantage but the truth; the 
truth, however, is an advantage which the law often refuses to secure 
to him. In support of this assertion we shall cite a late proceeding at. 
Guildhall, in which we have the good fortune of seeing the law 
administered in a spirit of corresponding wisdom. Need we say, after 
this, that the sitting alderman was Wood. The comments of this 
truly civic magistrate served, with the effect of a relief, to throw out 
more boldly the beauties of the law. 

Mr. Clarkson, the advocate of a prisoner, requested the alderman 
to bind over the witnesses who had been examined, to appear at 
the trial. 

“* Why?!’ asks the alderman; ‘ are you apprehensive that any of 
them may run away !’ 

** Certainly not,’ replied the learned gentleman; ‘ but you are 
aware if evidence favourable to a prisoner is elicited from witnesses 
for the prosecution, it produces a very different impression than from 
witnesses brought forward merely for the defence.’ 
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“ Mr. Payne (the second clerk) here observed, that the evidence of 
two of the witnesses who had been examined, was mere matter of 
defence; and it would be very unusual to bind them over for the 
prosecution.” 


Mr. Clarkson having persisted in his application, notwithstanding 
that the evidence he desired to secure was mere matter of defence, 


“ Mr Alderman Wood said, he was not to be taught his duty asa 
magistrate, after having sat there twenty years; and he was sure it 
was no part of his duty to bind over a defendant’s witnesses, of whose 
testimony he had no opinion. He should take care to do what was 
proper to be done; but if he were to bind over all the witnesses which 
prisoners chose to bring in their defence, it would only tend to perplex 
the juries, and procure the acquittal of guilty persons.” 


We cordially agree with Alderman Wood, that “ he is not to be 
taught his duty as a magistrate, after having sat there twenty years” — 
he certainly is not to be taught ; we have long thought as much, and 
we are glad to see our private opinion corroborated by his public 
showing. We also extremely admire the modest reason he gives for 
not binding over the witness, whose evidence was mere matter of 
defence ; namely, that though he, by his great powers of discernment, 
can sift its value, and find its worth at once, yet if it went before a 
simple judge, and a jury of twelve mere common men, with heads not 
made of wood, it would perplex them, poor things, and procure the 
acquittal of guilty people!!! What would be too much for the under- 
standings of a judge and jury, is thus happily disposed of at a glance 
by Alderman Wood. This argument evinces indeed “ absolute 
wisdom ” in the magistrate, and we find that the law is worthy of the 
expounder. 

We quote from the Morning Herald, which has with much judgment 
appended to the account of this proceeding a note, containing the 
substance of the law :— 


“ The duty of a justice of the peace, as to whom he shall dind 
over, is laid down in the 2d clause of the 7th George IV. c. 64, 
(commonly called Mr. Peel’s Act,) which enacts, that “ he shall 
take the information upon oath of those who shall know the facts and 
circumstances of the case;” and “ shall have authority to bind, by 
recognizance, all such persons as know, or declare, any thing material 
touching any such felony, or suspicion of felony, to appear at the next 
sessions and give evidence against the party accused.” So that if he 
is falsely accused he has the privilege of getting witnesses to prove his 
innocenee ‘ as time and chance may serve.’ ” 


And why is not a magistrate empowered to bind over witnesses to 
appear, whose evidence is favourable to the accused? May it not be 
as necessary to the discovery of truth, to secure the testimony of those 
who have something to say for him, as well as of those who have 
something to say against him? Yes; but the discovery of the truth 
is not a main object of our law. Make sure of the prisoner, and of 
the evidence against him, and you make sure of the legal proceeding, 
which is the grand end; leave the truth to the chances. Secure the 
fox, and the hounds to hunt him down, and let the accidents of the 
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chace, the real business in view, determine the rest. It certainly 
would appear easy, as it is reasonable, to bind over witnesses to appear 
for as well as against the prisoner; but we have no doubt that some 
increase of trouble is apprehended from the liberty, and trouble is a 
thing which our justice holds in insurmountable abhorrence, unless 
indeed many fees are to be got by it. Mr. Clarkson sensibly observed, 
that the best evidence for a prisoner may unwittingly escape from a 
witness against him, who will, under such circumstances, in all human 
probability, not appear at the trial unless compelled; such testimon 
under the existing law cannot besecured. If truth will serve the diced. 
if he is an innocent man, this is a cruel hardship on him; but it is a 
hardship on the innocent prisoner, compensated by abundant advan- 
tages allowed in subsequent stages of the proceedings of the guilty. 

8th. The Morning Chronicle declares that, “ To those who know 
any thing of newspaper property, the idea of corrupting newspapers 
by money must appear supremely ridiculous.” This is rather too 
large a proposition. The political opinions of a newspaper form a 
very small part of its matter, and we would ask the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle to tell us, with the single exception of the political 
articles, what departments of the journals are incorruptible. Let him 
name them one after the other. Are the literary opinions of the papers 
unbought and unpurchaseable? and though the political opinions of 
his own print are of undoubted honesty, as well as of acknowledged 
ability, are its opinions on political productions always uninfluenced 
by gold? One certainly sees pamphlets and publications of a strange 
order puffed in it, and without the notice of advertisement over the 
recommendation. In fine, where are the bounds and land marks of 
corruption? Out of twenty columns, are ten, or five, or four, or three, 
or two, or one and a half, beyond its power? Let us know how honest 
WE are—how many feet of corruption and lines of integrity. 

9th. The following droll piece of gravity, so perfectly French, is 
extracted from a leading Parisian print. I scarcely know whether it 
is the peculiar wording, or the idea suggested, that the love of the 
dance is a test of virtue in France, which amuses one init. As the 
Jesuits wage war with the innocent pleasures, all those who encourage 
the innocent pleasures, are supposed hostile to the hated ascetics, and 
consequently good men and true :-— 


« La pétite commune de Faniére (arrondissement de Chalons-sur- 
Maine) a perdu derniérement son maire, et ce maire y a été géne- 
ralement regretté. Il voulait que les jeunes gens dansassent, et ils 
dansaient sous ses yeux dans la cour de sa maison. Ce bon maire 
etait un pretre.’’—Constitutionnel, 5 Juin. ; 


— Our libel law, under the auspices of the best of judges, and 
administered by most sapient juries, is making noble strides. M. 
D’Egville, the gentleman who deserves the thanks of all the saints on 
earth, for having cured the young men of the present day of the sinful 
taste for ballets, brought an action against The Age newspaper for 
this paragraph :— | . 

“ The ballet at the opera on Tuesday last was asserted 
in the bills as the composition of M. Evil, Slow de Cythére, 
when it was originally composed and produced by M. Dubervalle. 
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The only credit due to D’Egville is the extraordinary memory to have 
so closely followed the original in every scene, group, and action, 
unless: he made memoranda at the time, which I presume was the case. 
The writer of this was in Dubervalle’s ballet when first produced at 
the old Pantheon, and thinks D'Egville can only copy, not compose. 
For example, his previous ballet of Rose Blanche was originally 
performed at Odenot’s two-penny theatre on the Boulevards, expressly 
for the revolutionary gentry of 1792, about the time of the martyrdom 
of the Princess Lambelle and others, when D’Egville was very con- 
spicuous in Paris, and accused of being the bosom friend of the 
murderer that carried that unfortunate princess's head on a pole.” 


The first allegation is, that the ballet was not Mr. D’Egville’s work, 
and it is therefore one for which he ought to be especially grateful. 
It would be well for him indeed, if his enemies would deprive him 
thus of the discredit of the different dull performances with which he 
has vexed our eyes. The second charge, if charge it can be called, 
which carries no imputation with it, is that monsieur was conspicuous 
in Paris, at the time of the Revolution. Being conspicuous is hardly 
in itself a crime, we presume. But lastly, he was accused of being 
the bosom friend of the murderer of the Princess Lambelle. 


“The learned counsel (Mr. Phillips) said, that this was the libel 
for which the plaintiff sought compensation at the hands of the jury, 
and he believed that a more atrocious and unprovoked attack never 
was made on @ respectable man. It was as false, too, as it was 
calumnious. The plaintiff, so far from being active in prometing the 
Revolution, was conspicuous in the ranks of loyalty, and had 
hazarded his life in the service of the unfortunate monarch who then 
filled the throne of France. He put it to the honour of the jury, as 
to what must be the feelings of the plaintiff when he saw himself 
represented as the bosom friend of the greatest monster and most 
blood-thirsty wretch that figured at that sanguinary period.” 

We are extremely glad to learn, that a more atrocious and un- 
provoked attack (than the above quoted) never was madc on a re- 
spectable man. We rejoice to discover that respectable men, from 
the heginning of things down to the present time, from Adam to 
D’Egville, have had nothing worse to eomplain of. “ But what,” 
asks the counsellor, (Phillips,) “ must be the feelings of the plaintiff, 
when he saw himself represented as the bosom-friend of the monster,” 
&ec. The inquiry is beside the question, simply because Monsieur 
D’Egville never saw himself represented as any such thing: the 
terms of the libel are, that he was accused of being the bosom friend, 
&c.; and there is a wide difference between the representation of an 
accusation, and the representation of the fact, though it may escape 
the clear logical perception of an Irish orator. 


“ The Chief Justice [of the Common Pleas, be sure] summed up 
the case. To charge the plaintiff with being the intimate friend of a 
man concerned in one of the most sanguinary murders that was 
recorded in the history of modern times, was a gross libel, the defen- 
dant having admitted the falsehood of the statement by not pleading 
the truth of that statement. pce would say what was a fair 
compensation to the plaintiff for the injury.” rvaeh aes 


. 
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Again we observe that the libel did not charge; it merely alleged 
that the party was accused of an intimacy with a detested character. 
No defence was made ; and the jury, under the circumstances, with the 
wisdom and moderation which now distinguish juries in libel cases, 
brought in a verdict of 150/. damages for the dancing master, who 
has not in the whole course of his professional life taken a more 
profitable step than this prosecution. In these remarks we are far 
from intending to justify the paragraph in The Age; it was of the 
customary complexion of that paper, which we have ourselves more 
than once described with the natural expressions of disgust ; but we 
do contend that 150/. or a hundred and fifty shillings damages for it, 
is a sum utterly disproportioned to the injury. There was no defence, 
however, and the jury perhaps acted on that common principle which 
caused the chimney sweeper to be “ thrown over” from the one shilling 
gallery, his abrupt ejection accompanied with the sound reason, “ he 
ha’nt got no friends.” Being in no degree better than the rest of the 
world, we should possibly not trouble ourselves much about this 
manner of disposing of chimney sweepers, were it not that we sit in 
the pit below, and we have our fears lest the fall of the chimney 
sweeper should touch our own heads. Therefore, though by no means 
partial to the chimney sweeper, we protest against throwing him over, 
even though he “ ha’nt got no friends.” He is a dirty sooty fellow 
by trade, but in punishing him beyond his offence, you may, most 
worthy jurors of the one-shilling gallery, lead to thenjury of others 
who have not offended at all. You are encouraging, nay, actually 
rewarding a morbid sensitiveness which may be extended to the annoy- 
ance of you all. You begin with throwing over the chimney sweeper ; 
well and good, we are all afraid of being befouled, and wil! not 
quarrel about him. But there is the baker, who is not an agreeable 
neighbour to the gentieman in black, and he will go over next; aud 
there is the tallow chandler, who is not redolent of frankincense, who 
will follow; and the greasy hutcher, and one man has a bad breath, 
and another’s pores are too open, and another occupies more than a 
fair allowance of room, and another has a cough which inierferes 
with your hearing ; in short every one has some little annoying quality, 
and getting on from the greater nuisances to those next in degree, 
you will at last find that you yourself are in danger of suffering under 
the law you have put upon others. You say that you are safe, John, 
because you don’t write; but you speak, man—great folly to be sure, 
but still speech, such indeed as it is; and if ealling a bailiff a bum 
is declared a wicked and malignant libel, according to the best 
doctrine, I should like much to know what may not be considered as 
calumny. There are actions for words as well as for letters. 

But what will be the issue of the present blind rage against the press ! 
Verdicts will encourage actions out of number, on slighter and slighter 
provocations, till Mr. Bull grows weary of convicting libellers, and 
then a reaction will take place. A cold will succeed a hot fit, and 
after having found every thing libellous, our juries will find nothing 
libellous. ‘The press will then, after a term of persecution, enjoy a 
term of tyranny. It will say and do what it likes with complete 
impunity. ‘Phere are with Joha Bull fashions, in justice, as iv all other 
things. Itis the fashion just now to find verdicts of guilty in cases 
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of alleged libel; it will be the fashion soon to give verdicts with a 
not before them. Reason has no voice in either decision. It is the 
mode—the mode, the mode’s the thing! 

In the report of M. D’Egville’s action, it is said that a witness 
proved that Monsieur had produced, among other successful ballets, 
Le Siege de Cythére. We certainly had not the slightest idea that 
the success of all or any of M. D’Egville’s ballets could be proved in 
evidence. A pit more than half empty before the ‘ballet is half 
over, was doubtless one of the facts instanced. 

10th. The writer of an amusing article in the Examiner, on Ame- 
rican newspapers, speaks of “ the eternal spinnings and hideous 
postures of the French style of dancing,” which people feel bound to ad- 
mire, “ in spite of nature and common sense.” Nature and common 
sense are, | am fully aware, words of established authority in criticism, 
and yet one is occasionally tempted to question their relevancy. If the 
“ eternal spinnings” and postures of the French dancers are admired, 
“ in spite of nature and common sense,” there is, we must infer, some 
style of dancing which is accordant with nature and common sense, 
and what is it? What is the natural manner of dancing? The critic 
must surely know, for he tells us what is offensive to nature ; let him 
therefore also instruct us what particular steps and motions are agree- 
able to her; let him vault on the stage himself, and demonstrate the 
beauties of the natural style, or teach Buron and Fleurot the particular 
measure, the one-two-hop, or one-two-three-hop, acceptable to the 
sovereign goddess whose taste he quotes. or my part, I incline to 
think, that the natural dance is what I have now and then seen prac- 
tised by a merry party of Irish haymakers, (which performance 
exactly accords with the definition of dancing so frequently given by 
Ovid, of beating the ground alternately with the feet,) and I must 
honestly confess, that I have no desire to see that style introduced on 
the Opera stage, even in obedience to the mandates of common sense. 
But what is this nature, whose laws we quote as the common law of 
taste; and what this common sense, which acts as judge and jury in 
the administration of them? Simply our own liking or antipathy for 
a thing. What pleases the speaker is natural,* and agreeable to 





* In some of the arts the use of this word is intelligible, but I resist the fashionable 
extension of its application to all. In painting, for example, the resemblance of a 
design to common appearances may be properly called agreeable to nature. We 
therefore say, that Turner’s bilious pictures are unnatural. So is the landscape on 
a Chinese screen, with the rivers running up hill, and the dogs bigger than the men. 
The sister art, Music, does not allow of this test. Sounds can only be relatively 
termed natural, and then it is impossible to explain why we account them so. We 
feel that the Ombra adorata of Romeo is exactly what Romeo would or should have 
sung if Romeo had sung at all, which is a thing not according to custom, or in the 
other word, to nature, in such predicaments as his; but we do not know why the 
overture to Figaro delights us, and makes our souls dance with gaiety. There are no 
ideas of fitness associated with it. Like a brilliant colour spread on a pallet, it 
gratifies without connexion with sensible images or thoughts. But our critics will say, 
that because it does please us, and ninety-nine men out of a hundred,. it is agreeable 
to nature and common sense, and this brings us to the leading proposition, that nature 
is in criticism another term for the liking of men ; the common error in the use of it 
arises from this, that the individual assumes his particular taste to be the taste of the 

ior portion. To get rid of the confusion and misapprehension, where nature 
to have no immediate jurisdiction, let us substitute the taste of the one critic 


for the laws of the universe, and the commonality of sense. 
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common sense; what displeases him, is wnnatural, and abhorred by 
common sense. Mr. Bentham’s admirable exposure of the vulgar 
standards of right and wrong is applicable to the present subject, nay, 
it has been the foundation of these remarks. It may seem strange to 
bring the argument of the great jurisprudential authority to bear on 
a fallacy in opera criticism, but to what is the power of reason not 
applicable. 


«« The various systems that have been formed concerning the standard of 
right and wrong, may all be reduced to the ggg = of sympathy and an- 
tipathy. One account may serve for all of them. They consist all of them 
in so many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of appealing to an 
external standard, and for prevailing upon the reader to accept of the author's 
sentiment or opinion as a reason for itself. The phrases different, but the 
principle the same. ; 

“ It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions men have hit 
upon, and the variety of phrases they have brought forward, in order to 
conceal from the world, and, if possible, from themselves, this ver'y general 
and therefore very pardonable self-sufficiency. 

«* 1, One man says, he has a thing made on pu to tell him what is 
right and whatis wrong; and that it is called a moral sense : and then he goes 
to work at his ease, and says, such a thing is right, and sucl: a thing is wrong ; 
why? ‘ because my moral sense tells me it is. 

«* 2, Another man comes and alters the phrase, leaving out moral, and 
putting in common, in the room of it. He then tells you, that his common 
sense teaches him what is right and wrong, as surely as the other’s moral 


’ gense did ; meaning by common sense, a sense of some kind or other, which, 


he says, is possessed by all mankind: the sense of those, whose sense is 
not the same as the author's, being struck out of the account as not worth 
taking. This contrivance does better than the other ; for a moral sense, being 
a new thing, a man may feel about him a good while without being able to 
find it out ; but common sense is as old as the creation, and there is no man 
but would be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of it as his neigh- 
bours. It has another great advantage; by appearing to share power, it 
lessens envy, for when a man gets up upon this ground, in order to anathe- 
matize those who differ from him, it is not by a sic volo sic jubeo, but by a 
velitis jubeatis. 

« 3. Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral sense indeed, he 
cannot find that he has any such thing; that however, he has an under- 
standing, which will do quite as well. This understanding, he says, is the 
standard of right and wrong ; it tells him so and so. All Good and wise men 
understand as he does; if other men’s understandings iffer in any point 
from his, so much the worse for them; it is a sure sign they are either de- 
fective or corrupt. 

«« 4. Another man says, that there is an eternal and immutable rule of 
right ; that that rule of right dictates so and so; and then he begins giving 
you his sentiments upon any —_ that comes uppermost ; and these senti- 
7. (you are to take for granted) are so many ches of the eternal rule 
of right. ; 

“« §. Another man, or perhaps the same man (it’s no matter) says, that 
there are certain practices conformable, and others repugnant, to the fitness of 
things ; and then he tells you, at his leisure, what practices are conformable 
and what repugnant, just as he happens to like a practice or dislike it. 

“ 6. A great multitude of are continually talking of the law of 
nature ; and then they § on giving you their sentiments about what is right 
and what is wrong ; and these sentiments, you are to understand, are so many 


chapters and sections of the law of nature. 
“* 7. Instead of the phrase, law of nature, you have sometimes, law of 
reason, right reason, natural justice, natural equity, good order. Any of 
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them will do equally well. This latter is most used in polities. The three 
last are much more tolerable than the others, because they do not very ex~ 
plicitly claim to be any thing more than phrases ; they insist but feebly upon 
the being looked upon as so many positive standards of themselves, and seem 
content to be taken, upon occasion, for phrases expressive of the conformity of 
the thing in question to the proper standard, whatever that may be. On most 
occasions, however, it will be better to say utility ; utility, as referring more 
explicitly to pom and pleasure. 

“* 8. We have one philosopher, who says, there is no harm in any thing 
in the world but in telling a lie; and that if, for example, you were to mur 
der your own father, this would only be a particular way of saying, he was 
not your father. Ofcourse, when this philosopher sees any thing that he 
does not like, he says, it is a particular way of telling a lie. It is saying, 
hey the act ought to be done, or may be done, when in truth it ought not to 

one. 

“ 9. The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man who speaks 
out, and says, I am of the number of the elect ; now God himself takes care 
to inform the elect what is right, and that with so good effect, that let them 
strive ever so, they cannot help not only knowing it, but practising it. If 
therefore a man wants to know what is right and what is wrong, he has 
nothing to do but to come to me. 

** It is upon the principle of antipathy that such and such acts are often 
reprobated, on the score of their being unnatural. Unnatural, when it means 
any thing, means unfrequent, and there it means something, although no~ 
thing to the present purpose. But the frequency of such acts is perhaps the 
great complaint. It therefore means nothing ; nothing, I mean, which there 
is in the actitself. All it can serve to express is, the disposition of the per« 
son wha is talking of it ; the disposition he is in to be angry at the thoughts 
of it. Does it merit hisanger? Very likely it may ; but whether it does or 
no is a question which, to be answered rightly, can only be answered upon 
the principle of utility. 

** Unnatural is as good a word as moral sense, or common sense, and would 
be as good a foundation for a system. Such an act is unnatural, that is, re« 
pugnant to nature, for I do not like to practise it, and consequently do not 
eee it. It is therefore repugnant to what ought to be the nature of every 

y else.”—Bentham’s Morals and Legislation. 


11th. It has been well observed by the writer of an article on the 
Press, in the Westminster Review, that the theatrical reports of the 
newspapers are as contradictory as any lover of truth could desire 
them to be, and at divers times, and in divers publications, droll ex- 
amples of their variance, as to matters of fact as well as of taste, have 
been presented. In order, we suppose, to contain within themselves a 
feature of inconsistency so amusing to the public, some journals are 
now laudably offering in their own columns those contradictions which 
we had before to seek, by bringing them into comparison with their 
brethren. The Morning Chronicle, for instance, of Friday the 8th, 
contains this account of the new opera: 

“ Kine’s ToeatTre.—Madame Pasta took her benefit at this house 
last night, upon which occasion a new opera, under the title of 
Maria Stuart, Regina di Scozia, composed for her by Signor Coccia, 
was produced for the first time. As it did not terminate till very near 
midnight, we cannot now enter into any further account of it, and 
have only to add, in general terms, that it is a masterly work, con- 
taining many beauties, but requiring a free use of the prunipg knife, 
particularly in the second act,” 

This day, the 11th, there appears in the same consistent journal, 

JuLy,* 1827. 2B 
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a very excellent critique, commencing with the following account of 
the aforesaid “ masterly work,” and its “ many beauties,” which would 
seem to want the hot-house more that “ the pruning knife ; ”"— 


“ Krve’s TueatRe.—The opera of Maria Stuart, performed, for 
the first time, at Madame Pasta’s benefit on Thursday, the music of 
which is composed by Signor Coccia, and the poetry by Signor 
Giannone, was repeated at this theatre on Saturday. Signor Coccia’s 
music is of a very common place description. There is little o 
novelty in it, but much that is strange, because, much that has 
no conceivable connexion with the business of the scene. We 
have allegros perpetually occurring in the most serious parts of the 
drama, and there is morever a fearful proportion of passages which 
are neither grave nor gay, but simply soporific. Mediocrity in poets 
was held to be an unpardonable offence by the antient arbiters of 
taste; but the mediocrity of muscians is, in these days, perhaps, 
more insufferable, because the time and place at which it is usually 
encountered are unfavourable to repose, and the patient is disarmed 
of the natural defence which he possesses against the inflictions 
of indifferent poets. The plot and general structure of this opera 
are as little entitied to praise as the music of the composer.” 


We are extremely happy to see that Mr. Ebers has converted the first 
row of the pit into private seats, let for the season—an improvement 
borrowed from some foreign theatres. ‘The person who hires the seats 
has the key of the bench, which is literally locked up when unoccupied, 
and at whatever hour he chooses to go to the house, he is sure of his 
place. As this is a new arrangement, as it never existed before, it 
is of course an innovation; and John Bull will make a prodigious 
clamour about it, and talk of his rights, and liberty, a equality 
of pit, and all that; but we heartily hope that Mr. Ebers will be 
firm, and will continue the arrangement, which will be of great con- 
venience to those that choose to pay for it, and will tend to restore the 
pit to its former respectability. He must either establish these 
private pit seats, or discontinue the issue of orders; for since the 
mob have broken into the theatre, it has become impossible to get a 
place after an hour too early for the élite of the pay people, many 
of whom therefore stay away in despair of a seat; and the fashion, 
as well as the treasury of the house, suffers by their absence. Most 
of these persons will become renters of the private pit seats, and 
half a dozen rows will probably be wanted for their accommodation. 
** But why,” says surly John, “ are they to have the best places!” 
Because they purchase them for a term. Why does John take his 
place in the mail when poor Patrick is obliged to mount the outside 
under a torrent of rain? because Mr. Bull was booked two or three 
days before. In French diligences, apropos de bottes, priority of 
booking gives the choice of seats; and this equitable law might ad- 
vantageously be introduced inte our vehicular code. Innovation 
how] the mob—improvement we answer. 

13th. The fashion of the hat which his Majesty wore at Ascot 
races, has filled the breasts of his loyal and loving subjects with the 
most lively concern. This hat has been the subject of discussion in 
every society. The lowness of the crown, the width of the brim, and 
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the breadth of the band, have been descanted on at great length, and 
the effect of the tout ensemble bewailed in touching terms of regret. 
Indeed so strong is the public sentiment on this head, that it would in 
no wise surprise us if addresses were to be got up, beseeching his 
Majesty to be graciously pleased to alter the style of his beaver, the 
shape of which has pierced the hearts of his faithful subjects with 
unspeakable grief. Political feeling has of course manifested itself 
in the manner of viewing this hat. The high Churchmen, and the 
ultra Tories, in a word, the Faction, loudly declare that Mr. Canning 
has been the adviser of this hat, and they do talk of impeachment, 
averring that the minister is constitutionally responsible for so capital 
anerror. They allege too, that it is clearly symbolic of the designs of 
the liberal premier. Do not you observe, they ask, how he has lowered 
the crown? and is it not evident, that the width of the brim denotes 
the popular basis on which the radical minister would rest it? Has 
he not too given it a curl never seen before, which indicates plainly 
the intention of turning over a new leaf? And then what does the 
size of the ribbon signify, but that the head of the state is encircled 
by no narrow party, but by the broadest of all bands—a people ? 
Farther, they find in this hat a resemblance to Townsend’s, the 
police officer, and this fills them with dismay, for they are of opinion 
that by it his Majesty intends to convey a hint, that he has an eye to 
the thieves, and the terrors of the police are on them, The only 
office in prospect before them seems to their justly alarmed ima- 
ginations, the Bow-street one, and fancy substitutes for the pleasure 
of grinding a people, the pain of operating on a tread-mill. 

14th. When the tinkers addressed her late Majesty, Queen Caroline, 
she assured them, in her answer, that during her long absence from 
the land of her affections, the welfare of the tinkers had ever been 
nearest to her heart. When the tailors addressed her Majesty, she 
assured them that, during her absence, the tailors, and nothing but 
the tailors and their concerns, had occupied her daily and her nightly 
thoughts. When the glass-blowers addressed’ her, she assured them 
that glass-blowers had never for an instant been out of her mind. 
The old clothesman, in due turn, had a perpetual stall in her affections ; 
and so on with the rest, to the last chapter in the book of trades. 


‘*¢ A pox on your pother 
Bout one and the other, 
They all had been first in their turns.” 


It used extremely to perplex us to imagine how her Majesty’s 
thoughts could have been perpetually fixed on tailors, glass-blowers, 
old clothesmen, &c. on each only professedly, and yet on all apparently ; 
but we resolved to regard it as a mystery, and to receive it as a right 
royal truth, though somewhat unaccountable. 

There is a like profession at public dinners, which would give 
strangers odd ideas of the varying value of English honours, A dis- 
tinguished man dines with the Fishmongers’ Company, and it is the 
chief glory of his life to be a Fishmonger. Next week he dines with 
the Skinners, and it is then his main pride to be a Skinner. Before 
the month isZout he dines with the Dry-salters, and.it is his only boast 
to be a Dry-salter. To be sure, peat be a privy counsellor, and a 
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knight grand cross of the bath, and a minister of state, or the leader 
of a noble faction, to boot, but nevertheless his peculiar glory is dry- 
salting. As the veritable Amphytrion is he with whom one dines, so 
the grandest honour is that which the hosts have conferred. At the 
Merchant Tailors’ dinner of yesterday, Mr. Peel declared that he 
never received a distinction more gratifying to his feelings than the 
mark of esteem which made him a tailor. He-emphatically avowed 
himself proud of the distinguished honour of being a tailor; and 
modestly expressed his persuasion, that no personal merit could have 
procured for him’so exalted a glory, and that he must have owed it to 
his late situation! He then proceeded to show, that not men, but 
measures, were regarded by tailors; and that his thorough-stitch 
attachment to the constitution had earned their favour. 
Lord Eldon palavered too after this fashion :— 


“ His lordship commenced by expressing his gratitude for the distin- 
guished honour which they had done him; he could safely say he never 
felt more embarrassed. He had, it was true, been many years over 
the Court of Chancery, and had got through a good deal of the 
heavy business of the Court. [Good Lord! how this world’s given 
to *****). He hoped he had acted justly—he was sure he had acted 
conscientiously. He could not forget events of many years ago—recol- 
lections connected with that place came to his mind. It was within 
those very walls, between thirty and forty years ago, that the first 
check was given to Jacobinism; and he begged leave, while it was in 
his power, to call their attention to that fact. It was then when 
Jacobinism, under another name, endeavoured to withdraw the alle- 
giance of men from objects which ought to influence their minds; and 
he repeated, that it was within those walls that the first check was 
given to the ruinous and dangerous system which had nearly prevailed. 
His lordship alluded to the meeting of the Merchants of London in 
that Hall, at an early period of the French Revolution, which meet- 
ing, as his lordship described it, stemmed the tide of disaffection.” 


Certainly the sane culottes principle, the example of going without 
breeches, must have been particularly alarming to the tailors, and it 
was natural that they, first of all men, should cover the breach of the 
Constitution. 

In conclusion, this once loyal, now factious old gentleman, Lord 
Eldon, conscientiously declared —“ in allusion to the honour originally 
conferred on him, by admitting him to the Corporation, that when he 
had laid all other honours down, it would one of the highest 
sources of gratification to retain that of being a member of the 
Company.” 

To be sure this is rather an equivocal compliment. When he has 
laid all other honours down, when tailoring is the only one remaining 
to him—it will be the highest source of gratification, simply because, 
in that case, he will have no other. For a quarter of a century his 
lordship has presided over suits in the Court of Chancery ; and when 
deprived of that honour, he naturally looks for consolation to tha 
superior dignity of tailoring. 7 

Since we wrote the above, we have seen a sneer in the John Bull on 
Mr. Denman, which applies with particular happiness to Lord Eldon. 
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Substitute the name of Eldon for Denman, and Tailors for Fish- 
mongers. 


“ Mr. Denman, however, reminds us of the Irish spendthrift’s 
declaration— 


‘ When I'm rich I ride in chaises ; 
When I’m poor I walk, by Jasus ;’ 


for after having explained the bitterness of his regrets, and the sor- 
rows of his heart, to the Fishmongers, headed by Sturch, the unail- 
maker, of Clare-market, he says, that whatever lot may befall him, 
however he may tumble and be trampled upon, ¢ he will still endea- 
vour to find consolation in the approbation of his own conscience, and 
in the esteem of ‘ men like you.’”’ 


The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, (Best,) in his charge to 
the jury, in the action of Parry against the Examiner, for a libel, ob- 
served— 

“ It would be hard if a man were to be stigmatized with the 
infamous name of coward, because in a single instance he had neg- 
lected his duty. He (the chief justice) was afraid, that few indi- 
viduals, not even the gallant persons who had acquired so much glory 
for their country and themselves, in the wars of England, could be 
safely subjected to so severe a test.” 


How does this consist with the doctrine laid down by the same 
authority in a late trial for murder? A captain of a merchantman 
was accused of having killed one of his men by barbarous treat- 
ment. The evidence of a large proportion of the crew, as given in 
court, was strong against him; but it appeared, that when on the 
voyage, the men had, at some foreign port, signed a paper, testifying 
to the natural death of the deceased. This they did, according to 
their story, under the influence of fear. In his address to the jury, 
the chief justice discredited the parole evidence of the witnesses for 
the prosecution, on the ground of the deposition to a contrary effect nie | 
had subscribed at sea, which he refused to ascribe to the cause allege 
by them, namely, intimidation, making it the grave principle of his 
judicial charge, that it was not credible that British sailors could 
know fear. After such a clap-trap as this, one expects, from the 
custom of Sadler’s Wells and Astley’s, to see a hornpipe danced, or to 
hear a song about tars and the wooden walls of old England, and glory 
and rory, and so forth: but in this particular instance, ee and 
songs being forbidden by the decorum of the place, it was followed 
only by a verdict of not guilty—no doubt a wise and just decision. 
Still we should like to know how the doctrine of the Chief Justice 
Best in this case, that British sailors are not to be supposed to be under 
the influence of fear, can be reconciled with his subsequent declaration, 
that it would be hard to stigmatize a man, because, in a single instance 
he had been affected with a single panic, from which imputation, he said, 
few of our gallant defenders by land and sea would be free. Might not 
the sailors on board the merchantman have had their single and 
allowable lapse from courage in the instance of signing the paper re- 
ferred to? Though British sailors, they might yet have been afraid at 
that single time only, according to the terms of the learned judge’s 
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allowance of fear to heroism. As the clap-trap, that tars cannot be 
believed subject to fear, has been uttered from the bench, it is of 
course now part and parcel of the common law of the land, and in this 
case it will be desirable to ascertain to what an extent it may be 
capable of qualification. From the data before us we should infer, 
that a sailor or soldier may, according to the judges, be in fear, con- 
sistently with his character, once in his life. A month ago, indeed, 
this moderate allowance was not granted to them; but Chief Justice 
Best has in the meanwhile doubtless thought better of the matter. 
The tar in Joe Miller, with an abundance of oaths, refuses to swear 
that the highwayman put him in fear of his life ; this precedent would 
exactly accord with the spirit of Judge Best’s first doctrine ; but the 
valuable principle to be extracted from it, in the form of a clap-trap, 
would not suit every case, that of Parry against the Examiner for ex- 
ample, and therefore in that instance it received the modification we 
have noted. And let it henceforth be understood, that soldiers and 
sailors may be subject to panic once, without prejudice to their repu- 
tations for lion-heartedness. 

The sheriff's officer, Levy, mentioned in my last Diary, whose 
fine feelings have been excruciatingly affected by the disrespectful 
addition of bum to his name, for which he is bringing an action, 
and for which he will doubtless recover handsome damages, seeing 
that Chief Justice Best has declared his opinion, that it is a 
- wicked and malignant libel to call a bailiff a bum, though Blackstone, 
if I recollect right, says that it is the mot propre ; this same injured 
individual, this man of delicate sensibilities, this sensitive spirit 
drooping under the surname of bum, has appeared at a police office 
under the following circumstances : 


“ Hatton Garpen.—On Saturday, a young man of Phy sere appear- 
ance, named Biggs, son of the proprietor of the Baths of Pentonville, was 
brought to this office, charged with an assault on Levy, a sheriff's officer, 
and his assistant, named Scott. The defendant was accompanied by two 
young ladies, his sisters. The prosecutors stated that they went that morn- 
ing to execute a writ against the defendant’s father, at his house in Penton- 

ille. Being admitted into the house, and told that Mr. Biggs was not at 
home, they went through all the apartments but one, which the defendant 
refused to allow them to enter, saying his sisters were there in bed. They 
supposing that Mr. Biggs was concealed in the room, were proceeding to 
force open the door, which the defendant resisted, and struck them both seve- 
ral times. During the scuffle that ensued, the door was opened from the 
inside, and the two young ladies in the office rushed out of the room, and 
assaulted both the prosecutors. 


«e I 
facility of 


that he had pagers " 
minutes to allow them to put on part of their clothes before i 
the officers refused, and were proceeding to break 
endeavoured to prevent, and was Seumedintoly aspenlied by the offieere in & most 
outrageous manner. 

“ A servant of Mr. Biggs corroborated this statement. 

** Mr. Laing said the ifs officers should be protected. He conceived 
the defendant had acted most improperly in at all interfering with the officers. 
He should o him and his sisters to find bail for the assault. 
we t and his sisters were evidently amazed at this decision.”— 
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We may now note in our tablets, that it is libellous to call bailiffs 
bums, and that brothers are liable to a beating, and an action into 
the bargain, for preventing, for a few minutes, the delicate creatures 
from breaking into bed-rooms, in which they happen to have four sisters 
in bed. Bailiffs are a supremely privileged order. How refined is the 
law’s regards for their feelings, how tender its care of their persons! 
They make minced meat of two brothers who do not exactly approve 
of their breaking into the bed-rooms of the females before they have 
had time to hurry on their clothes, and the magistrate very coolly 
remarks that the gentlemen must be protected, and he requires bail 
not only of the males, but also of the poor women, who, according to 
a more detailed report, (we have quoted that which is the least un- 
favourable to the officers,) had only interfered to save their brothers 
from brutal violence! This is precisely what observation has taught 
us to expect from Mr. Laing. The parties may, as represented, have 
been amazed at it, but we were not. An affair of this kind sheds great 
lustre on the manner of procedure under the debtor and creditor law 
of our super-eminently humane country; and -demonstrates its utter 
freedom from any thing like a brutality which would certainly not be 
suffered among the wildest tribe of naked savages. 

The outrages committed by bailiffs, and sanctioned by law, would 
fill a moderately-sized volume, and with incidents not in the least 

sickening to humanity. There is now living one of these gentlemen, 
who killed a prisoner attempting escape by thrusting a poker down his 
throat. The scene, if my recollection serves me, was the saloon of 
the old Opera-house. The man was tried and acquitted. He went 
ever after by the description of Poker ******, and was in great re- 
putation and request as a bailiff who did his business in a workmanlike 
manner. Query, is the addition of Poker, according to the best autho- 
rity, libellous ¢ 

26th. About a fortnight ago, a flat squib appeared in the John 
Bull, in the shape of an announcement of some improbable elevations 
to the peerage. Among others, Sir Jonah Barrington was named in 
the list. The Dublin Evening Mail, it seems, has gravely adopted 
the skit as matter of fact, and The Times has copied t the paragraph 
from the Mail as an article of news, it having appeared as one of 
saucy invention, as a sneer on the ministry, only two Sundays back 
in John Bull! Such is the care in the conduct of leading journals, 
and such the history of newspaper facts :— 


“ It is said that Lord Limerick is to be a marquis, with remainder 
to his fourth son; and that Sir Jonah Barrington is to be an Irish 
peer, on condition that he gives up his judicial office in the Admiralty 
Court in Ireland, which will be conferred on Mr. Doherty as compen- 
sation for his recent disappointment as to the solicitor generalship of 
pg Ce Evening Mail,) copied into The Times of 
the 26th. 


Here is a paragraph which rests on a more substantial basis. It is 
fundamentally true. - 


“ The Queen of Wurtemberg is by no means so corpulent as has 
been represented, although a very singular mistake was made on this 
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subject, by her royal brother, the Duke of Clarence. When his royal 
highness saw the chair which had been made at Greenwich, for the 
purpose of lowering her Majesty from the yacht, on her arrival, he 
told Sir William Hoste that it was too small, and gave directions that 
another should be made, two feet eight inches wide. Sir William 
stared, but the royal duke’s orders were of course obeyed ; and in 
this chair, accordingly, the queen was placed. It may be imagined 
what was her majesty’s surprise—she laughed heartily, not at the 
mode of lowering her, as the papers have stated, but at the size of 
the chair, and the ludicrous mistake which had been made. The 
disembarkation of the queen was effected with admirable facility and 
dispatch; a small carriage being placed on the temporary platform 
erected for the purpose; in which her majesty, with a midshipman 
standing uncovered at each side, was wheeled at once to her carriage. 
The effect was very striking.”—Brighton Gazette. 


It is a vulgar phrase, that such-a-one has the length of another’s 
foot to a hair; but I was not aware that this exact mensuration ex- 
tended to other departments of the person ; still less to that particular 
one so wrapped in mystery, with the precise dimensions of which the 
duke professed such intimate acquaintance. However, in the result, as 
we have seen in the above account, his royal highness was discovered 
to have been greatly in error; and his mistake perhaps only illustrates 
the truth of the hacknied remark, omne ignotum pro magnifico— 
it is natural to exaggerate those things which are shrouded from 
mortal ken. The imagination has no bounds where the carpenter’s 
rule has no application. Her majesty’s seat, in the duke’s mind, was, 
we have no sort of doubt, two feet eight inches wide ; but the reality 
fell, as is usual in such involved cases, far short of the conception, 
and the means of accommodation consequently exceeded the end. So 
much for the moral part of the matter,—the philosophy of delusion. 
The political bearing of it is more important, and calls for another 
kind of notice. The chair so extravagantly constructed was made 
by a government workman, and at the national expense ; and we trust 
that next session Mr. Hume will see the propriety of drawing attention 
to these facts, and of taking measures to prevent the recurrence of such 
a profligate waste of timber. According to the most moderate 
calculation, the error of the duke’s imagination has put the country 
to an unnecessary charge of 2/. 17s. 4gd. which might have been 
saved by employing a skilful carpenter, gifted with the phrenoldgical 
organ of size, or practised in calculating space, to consider what was 
necessary and befitting, instead of trusting to the estimate of a too 


partial relative naturally disposed to exaggerate the grandeur of one 
so justly dear. 
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Tue following list of books, with the comments upon them, was 
dictated by Dr. Parr for the use of a young nobleman. It is curious, 
not only because it gives the opinion of so eminent a man upon a 
subject of popular interest; but also as exhibiting very characteristic 
marks of his peculiar manner. Dr. Dibdin has given a list of books, 
drawn up by the late king for his own use; perhaps he will add this to 
a second edition of the “Old Man’s Friend,” and “ Young Man’s Com- 
panion. If courses of literature are ever useful, there are few men, 
who by their extensive knowledge of books were better qualified to 
give advice on the subject. We are, however, of opinion, that there 
are few more foolish things. We doubt much, if an other than a 
well-meaning ideot ever yet followed a course of reading at the re- 
commendation of another. Book begets book—no man who has ever 
read one book as he ought to have done, that is with reflection and 
enjoyment, ever asked what next he should read: before he has 
finished the one, the fear is he will be drawn off to others. Poor 
silly young men, who have got a notion that they are to be patterns, 
and who neither understand nor relish what they read, may pride 
themselves upon picking and choosing in a library, and steering from 
shelf to shelf by chart and compass ; but the lad of true intelligence 
sometimes browses, but generally devours, and all he gets turns to chyle; 
or if there be any residuum, nature has supplied convenient passages 
for its conveyance out of the system without mischief. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY DR. PARR FOR THE USE OF A YOUNG 
NOBLEMAN. 


I shall take a wider range than I at first intended; and I shall put 
upon paper not only political writings, but other books very proper to 
be known by a member of the Upper House of Parliament. 

Rapin’s History of England ; in two volumes folio, with continuation 
in a third volume, by Tindall. I am much pleased with Rapin’s 
dissertation upon Whigs and Tories, subjoined to the second volume. 

* Harrington’s Works, one volume folio. All enlightened statesmen 
— once at least, his political reveries ; they were well known to Mr. 
ume. | 

Sidney upon Government, a folio. He that for ten years reads this 
book once a year, will have an abundant store of political knowledge. 

Camden’s Britannia, by Gough; three volumes folio. 

Translation of Thucydides, by Smith. 

Translation of Herodotus, by Beloe. 

Synchronous History, by Andrews; quarto. This is a most useful 


Millar on the English Constitution; one volume quarto. 

Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons, by John 
Hattsell ; four volumes quarto. 

Life of Philip of Macedon, by Dr. Leland ; quarto. 

History of Greece, down to the Achwan League. This is a very 
useful, though not a very elegant work: I read it at Norwich, but 
have it not. The writer a Scotchman, and his name begins, I believe, 
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witha G; but I will inquire. [He means Gillies, whose work is again 
mentioned below. | 

Guy’s Dictionary of Terms of Arts ; two volumes quarto. 

Aikin’s General Biography ; ten volumes quarto. 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities. This is a most en- 
tertaining and instructive work. ‘Two volumes quarto. 

Gilbert Stuart’s Progress of Society in Europe; one volume. 

The Works of Mr. Burke. 

The Works of Sir William Jones. 7 

The Political Writings of Lord Bolingbroke; which may be had 
in four duodecimos. 

Montague on the Ancient Republics. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero; three volumes. 

Hooke’s Roman History; eleven volumes octavo. 

Mably on the Manners and Customs of the Romans. 

Kennett’s Roman Antiquities. 

Adams’s Roman Antiquities. 

Ancient Customs ; two volumes; by Mr. Stockdale. 

Leland’s Translation of the Speeches of Demosthenes ; three vols. 

Curran’s Speeches ; one volume. 

Lord Erskine’s Speeches ; in four or five volumes. 

Parliamentary Speeches, written by Johnson, and published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; two volumes. They are well worth reading. 


Voltaire on Toleration. 

Locke on Government. 

Squire’s History of Magna Charta. 

Political Disquisitions, by Burgh; in three volumes. A most 
useful book. ) 

Sir Hollus Pettus on the Constitution of Parliament. This should 
be read again and again. 

The Oratio Areopagitica, by Milton. 

Of the Use and Abuse of Parliaments; two volumes. 1744. 

An Historical Account of the Antient Parliaments of France, by 
the Count de Boulainvilliers ; translated by Forman. 

The History of the High Court of Parliament. Its Antiquity, 
Pre-eminence, and Authority ; and the History of Court Baron and 
Court Leet ; two volumes; London, 1731. I have found this a very 
useful book. 

Gilbert Stuart’s History of Scotland; two volumes. 

Robertson’s History of Scotland ; two volames. 

Laing’s excellent History of Scotland; four volumes. 

Robertson’s History of America. 

Henry’s History of Great Britain; in eight volumes. Every 
Englishman should read this book, 

Andrews’s History of Great Britain; two volumes. 

Hume’s History of England. ; tad 

Brodie’s most valuable Strictures upon Hume’s History. 

Goldsmith’s Roman History ; two volumes, 

Goldsmith’s Grecian History; two volumes. 

Gillies’s Grecian History ; four volumes. 

Mitford’s Grecian History. It abounds with genuine learning and 
mischievous Toryism. | 
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Hampton’s beautiful translation of Polybius; four volumes. 

Puffendorf’s Modern History, translated by Sayer. 

Modern History, by Russell ; in four volumes. 

Russell’s Abridgement of Gibbon ; in two volumes. 

Millot’s General History ; in three volumes. 

Millot’s Elements of General History ; two volumes. 

Lord Lyttleton’s History of England. A constitutional book. 

Rollin’s Arts and Sciences; three volumes; translated, I believe, 
by Nugent. 

Goguet’s Origin; three volumes. 

Bekmann’s History of Inventions and Discoveries ; translated from 
the German, by William Johnston ; volume three. I do most earnestly 
recommend the three foregoing works to every man of taste. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws; two volumes. 

Beccaria on Capital Punishments. 

Eden on Penal Laws; octavo. 

Dayg on ditto; three volumes duodecimo. 

Gordon’s Translation of Tacitus. 

Machiavelle ; in two volumes quarto; translated by Farneworth, with 
copious and most instructive notes. 


In the rapid progression of knowledge, I think every man of rank 
ought to avail himself of our periodical publications. I do most 
earnestly recommend the following :— 

Quarterly Review. 

Monthly ditto; which of its numerous competitors, 
preserves its original excellence. 

Westminster Review. 

Retrospective ditto. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Monthly ditto. 

European ditte. 

All these books ought to be taken by a man of rank. 

An Archeological Dictionary, by Wilson. 

I am now going to state two works which I esteem most highly, and 
which ought to be read and stadied by every enlightened and patriotic 
member of both houses of parliament. They are treasure-houses 
of political knowledge. 

Tracts by Gordon and Trenchard ; two volumes duodecimo. 

Cato’s Letters, by the same writers; in four volumes duodecimo. 

I possess the Universal History, both Antient and Modern ; and I 
suppose they are in the family library of the noble house of , 
If they are not, I would recommend a very useful work, Guthrie’s 
History of the World; in twelve volumes.—It is a good substitute 
for the Universal History. 

I ought not to omit Sully’s Memoirs, and the Memoirs of Cardinal 
De Retz. The last-mentioned work is the best key I know to the 
roguery of statesmen. 

I must once more point out the utility of Sydney upon Government. 

I think that every nobleman should possess every Encyclopedia. 
do possess them. 


The British Encyclopedia, with the valuable Supplement, 
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Rees’s Encyclopedia, which is finished. : 

The London Encyclopedia, which is not finished. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, by Brewster, &c. which is not 
finished. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, which is not finished; and also the 
Metropolitana. 

Every English nobleman should possess them all. 

I have to add Robertson’s History of the Emperor Charles V.; and 
Dr. Leland’s History of Ireland. 

Watson’s Life of Philip II.; in three volumes; and of Philip IIL. ; 
in two volumes octavo. 

Cunningham’s History of England ; two volumes octavo ; published 
by Dr. Thomson, who very much improved Watson’s Life of Philip III. 

I have read, but cannot much praise Macpherson’s History ; yet I 
think that it ought to be tolerated in the library of a nobleman. 

I shall close with recommending Chambers’s Dictionary, edited by 
Dr. Rees; in five volumes folio. 

Upon looking at the foregoing list, I find that I have omitted some 
books which ought to be inserted, as conducive to the improvement of 
a man of rank. 

Lingard’s History of England; in quarto. Four volumes have been 
already published, and two or three more may be expected. In point 
of style, Lingard surpasses all the other historians ; he is a staunch 
Catholic, but a steady constitutionalist. 

Pauw on the Greeks; in two volumes small octavo. 

I should recommend all the historical works of Miss Aikin; they 
are in octavo, and they are beautifully written. 

History of the East and West Indies, by Abbé Raynel; in cight 
volumes duodecimo. 

The Antient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, and Macedonians and Grecians, by 
Mr. Rollin; translated from the French; in ten volumes duodecimo. 
This book charmed me when I was a boy, and I now read it with delight, 
and I may add, with instruction. 

Rollin on the Belles Lettres; four volumes duodecimo. 

Bolingbroke’s Political Works are to be had in four duodecimo 
volumes. 

Sully’s Memoirs are in five volumes duodecimo. 

The Memoirs of De Retz are in duodecimo. Every member of 
Parliament should read De Retz. 

De Lolme on the English Constitution ; one volume octavo. 


In addition to the foregoing historical and political books I will put 

7 a few works which are useful in the formation of a nobleman’s 
aste. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful; one volume octavo. 

Campbell on Rhetoric; two volumes octavo. 

Elements of Criticism, by Lord Kames ; two volumes octavo. 

Payne Knight on Principles of Taste. 

Uvelde Price on the Picturesque. 

Watson on Pope ; two volumes octavo. 

Gerard upon”Taste ; one volume duodecimo, 
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Gedde’s on Original Composition ; one volume octavo. 

Blair’s Lectures ; eight volumes duodecimo. 

Aristotle’s Poetics, translated by Twining; two volumes octavo. 

Webb on Poetry and Painting; one volume. 

Mitford on Harmony of Language; one volume octavo. Get last 
edition. 

The Critical Works of M. Rapin; in two volumes octavo. 

Critical Reflections on Poetry, Painting, and Music, by Du Bos; 
three volumes octavo. 








LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING ARTIST TO HIS FRIEND, IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


No. Il. 
Genoa, 1st December, 1575. 


I sa1LEp from the Tiber, in a small vessel, destined for Leghorn, in 
a bright afternoon in October. The wind for some hours favoured 
our progress along the coast, but changed during the night; and as 
I vainly endeavoured to find repose in the narrow cabin, I could dis- 
tinguish, from the lengthened rolls of the vessel, and the loud flap of 
her shivering sails, that she was struggling with an unfavourahle 
breeze. At day-breakI went upon deck, and discovered that our little 
bark had been driven out of her course in the night by an autumnal 
gale, which blew fiercely from the Tuscan Appenines. The master of 
the vessel, two men, and a boy, endeavoured for some time to contend 
with the storm, but at length relinquished the attempt, furled every 
sail, lashed down the rudder, invoked the assistance of the blessed 
Virgin, and left the vessel to her fate. Absorbed in painful recollec- 
tions, I looked on with indifference, until I beheld the high ground of 
Corsica rising in the distance. Conscious of the growing danger of our 
situation, and of the probability that our slight vessel would be 
wrecked upon the iron coast of that island, I remonstrated with the 
recreant captain and his crew of bigots ; but finding them determined 
to trust rather to the telling of beads than to strenuous exertion, I in- 
terrupted the devotions of the master by rolling him down the cabin 
stairs, and, with a pistol in each hand, I compelled the sailors to set 
a lateen sail, which, from its peculiar construction, enabled me to 
avail myself of a slight and favourable variation in the wind. Sending 
the sulky Romans to their captain, I secured the cabin door, and 
kept the boy upon deck to assist me. I seized the helm, and summon- 
ing all the nautical experience of my early youth, I cleared before 
night the north-east point of Corsica, and steered in the direction of 
Genoa. The gale abated rapidly during the night, and the sun rising 
in unclouded majesty, discovered to me the mountains which run 
through the Genoese territory, and rise above the city like a rampart. 
The wind suddenly veered to the westward, and was again fair for 
Leghorn: tempted however by the opportunity, I determined to take 
a hasty view of the bay and palaces of Genoa, and steering towards the 
nearest land, I stepped into the passing boat of a fisherman, and was 
landed in the evening about five leagues to the eastward of the city. 
Exhausted by this stormy ride over the billows of the Mediterranean, 
and by a night and day of unceasing vigilance and exertion, I retired 
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immediately to an humble couch in my fisherman’s hut, and found 
rest and oblivion in ten hours of uninterrupted sleep. 

The morning was breaking upon the hills when I commenced my 
walk to Genoa. As the sun advanced above the horizon, and threw 
a rapid succession of bright and changing hues over the wide range of 
mountains, I was tempted to deviate from the direct path, and to ex- 
plore the picturesque steeps and terraced olive groves, of which I had 
glimpses from the lower levels. Quitting the vicinity of the coast, 
I ascended a rugged mountain path, and was soon so irrecoverably 
entangled in a maze of towering crags and stony hollows, that I was 
glad to avail myself of a passing shepherd boy as a guide out of this 
labyrinth, and hired him to conduct me into the high road which 
connects the great plain of Lombardy with the Genoese territory. 
After a ramble of several hours, through scenery of much grandeur, 
my youthful guide left me before a natural arch in the cliff, which he 
told me was the entrance of a subterraneous passage communicating 
with the great road toGenoa. Tracing, with some difficulty, the path 
through this dark and devious chasm, I turned an abrupt angle at the 
extremity, and paused in astonishment at the glorious landscape which 
burst upon me like a sudden blaze of fire. The wide bay of Genoa 
was spread out beneath me, glowing like a crescent of gold in the 
vivid sun-set of an autumnal sky; the terraced roofs of its proud city 
glittered like gems in the centre, and the curving line of coast to each 
extremity of the bay was studded with the white colonnades of nume- 
rous Villas, glancing in the sunbeams. The bright rays of the sinking 
orb streamed in tremulous radiance over the broad and gently-heaving 
bosom of the deep, in which the proud galleys of the republic reflected 
their lofty prows and richly-sculptured sterns as in a mirror, while the 
tall masts and gaudy streamers threw their lengthening shadows far 
over the plain of waters. Light barks, of various colouring and form, 
were gliding in rapid and incessant intercourse between the numerous 
vessels in the bay, and the city of Genoa, which rose from the waters 
of the Mediterranean like an amphitheatre, exhibiting in clear outline 
a proud succession of marble palaces, and lofty towers, and swelling 
cupolas, climbing the terraced mountain, as if ambitious to crest the 
lofty Appenines. I never beheld so splendid and harmonious a combi- 
nation of earth, sea, and heaven, of the proud labours of man, and 
the glorious creations of the divinity. My admiration was, however, 
soon fixed and absorbed by the world of waters, heaving like liquid 
gold in the sun-set. The sea is unquestionably the most sublime and 
thrilling object in nature. It expands and fills tie soul of man, and 

resents, in its boundless extent and interminable undulations, the type 
of his future and immortal state.! The sun, moon, and stars, deck with 
their lucid beauty the blue vault of heaven, like brilliants on a.robe of 
azure; but to the human eye they are merely parts of a magnificent 
whole, imperfectly understood, while the ocean exhibits an immense 
and palpable reality, instinct with life and movement, belting the 


globe with its immeasurable folds, like a huge serpent, and heaving 
from pole to pole in vast and endless articulations. ‘Tio bound over 
its surface in a rapid vessel is to me the most intense and stirring of 
all excitements; and I pity the man, who, from indolence or fale has 
passed through life without acconiplishing a pilgrimage over the wil- 
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derness of waters. It is the proudest of human privileges, for it is by 
this daring exercise of reason that man, assuming a power denied to 
him by nature, becomes a winged animal, and unites in himself the 
attributes of the whole animal world. Iascended the cliff by a sheep- 
path, to a grassy terrace above the high road, and continued to gaze 
with deep delight upon a scene which cheered and elevated my sad- 
dened spirits. Reclining upon the velvet moss, I measured the vast 
and undulating plain of waters with a wondering eye, until I began to 
rave at the limited powers of man, and longed to spring, like Homer's 
Thetis, from my Olympian height into the ocean, to roll beneath its 
surface like the strong Leviathan, explore the hidden mysteries of its 
caverns, and rouse the sea-gods from their beds of coral. I was 
awakened from this poetical delirium by the footsteps of travellers 
approaching through the excavation in the rock ; and I beheld a tall 
man, of middle age, emerge from the chasm, supporting with one hand 
a bright axe upon his shoulder, and leading with the other a comely 
ass, on which was seated a young and lovely woman, with an infant in 
her arms. The man had the garb and appearance of a wood-cutter 
or carpenter. His companion was attired in blue drapery, and ap- 
peared a being of a higher order; her features bespoke innocence and 
refinement; her hair was parted across her forehead, and its 
abundant curls were gathered in a silken net. The bright and ruddy 
beams of sun-set fell directly upon the travellers, and threw a radiance 
around them which brought out their figures in picturesque relief 
against the background of rock. Gazing upon them with a painter’s 
eye, my attention was agreeably fixed by the striking resemblance of 
this simple group to the Holy Family, in one of Raffael’s designs of 
the flight into Egypt. The Raffaelesque character of the young 
mother disappeared, however, as she approached ; and instead of the 
abstracted and almost unearthly expression of his Madonnas, I im- 
mediately recognized, in the features of this rustic Mary, the strong, 
lively, and natural affection of a young mother for her infant, which 
characterizes the Madonnas of the bewitching Correggio, ‘The eyes, 
gazing downwards, were full of that wondrous expression which he 
alone could give to the drooping eyelid ; and the lips were gently parted 
in that tender and enchanting smile, so fraught with grace and feeling, 
which gives the charm of life to the pictures of that extraordinary 
artist. So lively were the associations conjured up by this resem- 
blance, that as the group passed beneath my shelf of rocks, I involun- 
tarily saluted the lovely mother with an emphatic “ Ave Maria!” 
She looked up, blushing with surprise ; and her male companion, whose 
features I had overlooked, threw up a brow and beard so perfectly 
Homeric, and a countenance so full of intel!’ zence and gaiety, that I . 
descended from my elevation, determined to accompany these attrac- 
tive travellers into the valley. The greeting was mutually frank and 
cordial; and when I mentioned how forcibly my attention had been 
excited by their resemblance, in grouping and costume, to the Holy 
Family, the stranger smiled with good-humoured archness upon his 
fair companion, and told me, that such was the appellation bestowed 
by the peasantry upon him, his daughter, and grand-child, when they 
ascended the hills to visit a sheep-farm in the upper levels, He 
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added, tlft he strongly suspected his daughter was profane enough to 
delight inf thus assuming the garb and attitude of St. Mary, and that 
he had omce surprised her in one of the lateral chapels of the great 
church infGenoa, attentively studying the head-dress and costume of 
a celebrafed Madonna by Correggio. The lovely sinner smiled at this 
insinuatiop ; and with a conscious blush, bent over the blooming infant, 
which reppsed, like a sleeping rose-bud, on her bosom. During our 
progress own the steep, my new acquaintance told me, that he resided 
at presen@ with his daughter and her husband, in a lovely village on 
the coastJa short league from Genoa ; that his son-in-law was a tenant 
of the Dv$azzo family ; and that he was a skilful agriculturist, a kind 
husband ad father. There was a dignity in the person and deport- 
ment of \ 1is man, combined with an easy and somewhat poetical flow 
in his language, so little in accordance with his rustic garb and appa- 
rently humble pretensions, that my curiosity to learn some particulars 
of his original condition was powerfully excited, and I had not been 
long in his society before I told him so. He — gratified with 
the interest I expressed, and inquired if I would submit to village ac- 
commodation, and pass the night under the roof of his son-in-law. On 
this condition he would, on the morrow, relate to me the short history 
of his pilgrimage through life. His daughter, with hospitable glance 
and smile, confirmed the cordial invitation, and I concluded to delay 
until the morning my arrival at Genoa. We soon reached the village, 
and paused at the door of an ancient and ivy-clad grange, embowered 
in fruit trees, evergreen oak, and cypress, and built upon the rise of an 
eminence which frowned abruptly over the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The internal accommodation was spacious, and to a pedes- 
trian of hardy habits, sufficiently luxurious. But any deficiency would 
have been counterbalanced by the delightful picture of domestic union 
and confidence which I discovered in this interesting family. The 
young farmer was active, spirited, and intelligent; his wife retiring 
and simple in manners, but, when drawn out in conversation, refined 
and cultivated beyond her apparent condition; and when I saw the 
family grouped around a rustic meal, in a trelliced arbour of myrtles, 
I thought the poet’s picture of the golden age no longer a vision. Our 
evening repast was enlivened by the superior intelligence and delight- 
ful gaiety of the old man, Boccadoro, who rose rapidly in my affection 
and esteem. I listened with increasing surprise to his clear and har- 
monious periods, and was at times perplexed and astonished by his 
amazingly comprehensive knowledge of ancient history and mythology. 
I could have looked at and listened to him until day-break; but ob- 
serving symptoms of fatigue in my hosts after the heat and toil of the 
day, I retired early to my rustic chamber, aad was soon lulled into re- 
pose by the regular cadence of the tide waves on the beach below. 
About midnight I was awakened by the sound of song and accom- 
paniment. I sprang from the bed to the window, and listened with 
delight to a clear and mellow voice, singing a well-known romance of 
Pulci, to a masterly guitar accompaniment. The melting intonations 
of a female voice accompanied the final stanza, during which I gently 
tuned my guitar, and as soon as the singers had ended their sweet 
harmony, I repeated the symphony, glided by a quick transition into 
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a more lively measure, and thus addressed them:—“ Whence are 
these heavenly sounds of voice and verse, that wake me thus delight- 
fully from sleep, and soothe my senses with their liquid harmony ?” 

From the open casement of the room below, the male voice re- 
sponded in the same measure: 

“ We are an old man and his daughter, lulling a lovely infant into 
slumber, and the infant’s father, from whose aching lids the hot and 
sickly labour of the soil have banished sleep.” 

“ Happy, thrice happy mortals!” I resumed; “ ye realize the 
golden days of Saturn in Hesperia, when wars and heroes were un- 
known, and when no cruel Phalaris tortured the sons and daughters of 
Sicilia, nor tyrant Cesars enriched their native soil with Roman blood !” 

In reply, the voice below, ‘after a tasteful and spirited prelude, be- 
gan to sing the praise of poetry and song, in alternate aria and recita- 
tivo, with the harmonious diction and glowing energy of an inspired 
priest of Apollo. The full melodious voice of the singer, floating on 
the gentle night-breeze, was heard by some of the villagers, who were 
enjoying at their cottage doors the mild beauty of the autumn night. 
Attracted by the well-known sounds, they formed a listening group 
around the grange, and when he had concluded, made the air ring with 
exulting shouts of viva Boccadoro! 

Inspired by the occasion, and persuaded that this highly-gifted 
improvisatore was no other than the Saint Joseph of the Holy Family, 
I again seized my guitar, and adapted a golden song of Pindar to the 
scene and circumstance. I added, in conclusion, some stanzas, in 
which I painted my host to the life, and pronounced the feelings of 
such a man, and the high dignity of his profession, more enviable than 
the state of monarchs. This eulogy of their esteemed neighbour de- 
lighted the listening peasants, whose intermingled exclamations of 
* Long live the noble stranger! long live our Boccadoro!” re-echoed 
from the adjacent cliffs. Even the wild sea-waves seemed to feel the 
swelling impulse, and lashed the strong beach with louder murmurs. 

The peasants retired to their houses, and I to bed; but the excite- 
ment of this agreeable and unexpected incident preventing the return 
of sleep, I rose early, ascended the contiguous eminence, and was 
observing the first break of morning over the bay and mountains of 
Genoa, when Boccadoro joined me. After a smiling and cordial salu- 


tation, I reminded him of his pledge to narrate the incidents of his - 


early life, and he thus began: “ I am the last male scion of a 
Tuscan family of honourable name and reputation. My father be- 
stowed upon me a liberal education, and sent me to Vicenza, to study 
the works and science of Palladio, preparatory to my establishment in 
life as an architect. My ruling propensities, however, made me better 
acquainted with the poetry and mythology of Greece than with the 
rules and practice of architecture. About this period, the faculty of 
expressing my thoughts and recollections in spontaneous verse deve- 
loped itself, and met with so much encouragement, that I resolved to 
abandon my unpromising pursuit, and, in defiance of parental opposi- 
tion, to devote myself to poetry and song, with a view of becoming an 
improvisatore by protease. I was not unsuccessful in my under- 


taking, nor have I ever regretted this decision.of my early youth. 
Excepting the premature: loss of an affectionate wife, I have escaped 
Juty, 1827. 2C 
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all serious calamities, and my existence has flowed in an even course 
of pleasurable excitement, heightened by the honourable and gratify- 
ing approbation of the literary public. I have been a frequent guest 
in the palaces of the great, and I have been cheered and applauded 
by the miscellaneous crowds of the various capitals of Italy; but 
I must confess, that the more dignified aud conventional applauses of 
rank and opulence impart not the pleasure and the excitement which 
I derive from the mingled crowd of a piazza. “ No!” exclaimed the 
old man, with sparkling animation, “ the genuine triumph of my art 
is to behold the peasant, the mechanic, and the abbate, the ignorant 
and the educated, carried away in a torrent of enthusiasm, and uniting 
in loud and spontaneous applause. I am going this evening,” he con- 
tinued, “ over the bay to the villa of the opulent Marchese Durazzo, 
who espoused some days since the Lady Sforza, a young and lovely 
Milanese. This marriage has been celebrated with a degree of splen- 
dour which realizes all the fictions of Arabian story, and the festivities 
are by no means exhausted. I have pledged myself to appear this 
evening at the villa, and to recite an epithalamium during the festal 
banquet. You must accompany me to the®mansion of the noble 
marchese, and view the princely splendour of his halls. His palace is 
modelled, with some deviations, from a magnificent design of Palladio, 
and it has been adorned with all that refined taste and boundless 
opulence could accomplish. But you are perhaps already an invited 
guest ; or, possibly, have ‘been requested, as an accomplished impro- 
visatore, to dignify these splendid nuptials with an impromptu.” 

In reply, I assured him that I had not even heard of the marriage, 
and that I was an amateur artist, travelling for improvement, and 
occasionally indulging in the gratifications of poetry and music. The 
benevolent old man was delighted to find in me an ardent votary of the 
sister arts, and pressed me with such friendly earnestness to accompany 
him in the capaeity of guitar tuner, that I consented, but expressed 
my determination to decline any display of my limited talent for 
impromptu. I was totally unused to public exhibition, and was con- 
scious that, without some previous knowledge of the parties, I could 
not awaken in their minds any gratifying associations. I passed the 
day with this primitive and happy family, and after a siesta of two 
hours, accompanied Boccadoro in alight bark to the marchesa’s villa, 
which was about two leagues beyond Genoa, on the west side of the bay. 
The evening was oppressively warm, and the water was gently rippled 
by a breeze which swept occasionally over its surface; but there was 
a deep low murmur in that breeze, and a streak of white haze across 
the southern sky, which betokened an approaching tempest. Four 
vigorous rowers impelled our light vehicle rapidly across the bay, and 
the pleasant passage was enlivened by the vivacity and good humour 
of the improvisatore. This amiable old man was full of the light of 
song, and so thoroughly imbued with a deep love of his art, that he 
could not dwell upon it without the look on glow of inspiration. On 
these occasions he displayed a rare command of language and imagery, 
and his diction gradually rose into lofty and irregular numbers. The 
shades of night were falling fast around us, when we stepped from our 
boat to a broad staircase of granite, which met the waves and con- 
ducted,us to the inclosed grounds of the villa, We approached the 
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palace by a circuitous avenue of laurel and cypress, from which we had 
occasional glimpses of a lovely wilderness, embellished with groves of 
evergreen oak, dotted with solitary pines, and enlivened by the rushing 
murmurs of fountains and waterfalls. Our verdant alley terminated 
in a labyrinthine grove of trees, linked together with tall hedges of 
myrtle. Following the windings of this leafy problem, we arrived at 
a Doric temple, inclosing a statue, the attributes of which I staid not 
to examine. Impatient to behold the exterior elevation of the villa, 
and guided by a bright glow in the atmosphere, I plunged through a 
partial opening in the matted foliage, and although not unaccustomed 
to scenes of festal grandeur, I could not gaze without surprise upon the 
surpassing splendour of this palladian mansion. 

A lofty dome and portal, connected by long arcades with two noble 
wings, rose in majestic elevation before me. Myriads of starry lamps 
ascended in spiral radiance the lofty columns, glittered in bright fes- 
toons beneath the porticos, and blazed with oriental splendour along 
the immense line of entablature. Sounds of music and revelry escaped 
from the numerous windows, and, as I followed Boccadoro up the 

marble stairs, and stepped beneath the deep and lofty portal, I began 
' to anticipate a festival of no common taste and magnificence. Nor 
was I disappointed. ‘The interior arrangement and decorations of this 
enchanted palace surpassed even the external promise. I entered an 
immense rotunda of Corinthian elevation, modelled with tasteful accu- 
racy from the Roman Pantheon. The circular aperture in the vaulted 
ceiling was covered with an appropriate roof, resting upon Corinthian 
pilasters, between which were windows of Venetian glass. The roof 
and dome were of the brightest azure, the mouldings richly gilt, and 
the walls were coated with marble and porphyry ; while the ring of the 
aperture, the curving attic and entablature, were studded with innu- 
merable lamps, which emitted the blaze of noon, and threw a rich and 
favourable light upon the noble statues which adorned the niches below. 
In the centre of this proud vestibule stood a fountain statue of classic 
taste and beauty, the design of which had been evidently suggested by 
Ovid’s description of the Venus of Apelles. From the middle of a large 
circular bason of white marble, rose a pedestal supporting a marine 
shell, in which stood a lovely statue of the Venus Anadyomene. Her 
long hair floated in glassy and redundant undulations over her shoulders, 
veiling without concealing the exquisite proportions of the arms and 
bust, while the delicately sculptured hands were pressing from humid 
and waving curls the bright waters, which dropped like spangles into the 
shell, and rolled in limpid streams over the fluted edge into the larger 
bason below. This fairy splendour was rendered more vivid and 
enchanting by the skilful efforts of musicians, concealed in the recesses. 
Rich strains of melody rolled in soft vibrations through the vast rotunda, 
or soared with a lofty and harmonious swell into the vault above, and 
expired with a melting and unearthly cadence in the lofty roof. In the 
recess fronting the grand entrance were similar doors of bronze, leading, 
said Boccadoro, to the Idalian groves which bloomed around this 
mansion of splendour ; and in the lateral recesses, were corresponding 
doors, opening into lofty corridors, communicating with dormitories 
and minor apartments, and terminating in the spacious halls which 
formed the wings of the palace. a now conducted me through 
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the well-lighted corridor, and between folding doors of gilt bronze, into 
the hall of the banquet, where another and a,widely different scene of 
splendour awaited me. 

The spacious interior of this Doric saloon was divided by two rows 
of lofty columns, supporting a cornice, from which sprung a vault 
extending the entire length of the hall, and decorated by the bold hand 
of Julio Romano with mythological paintings ; amongst which I could 
distinguish the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, and a banquet of the 
gods. Some renovations in this noble apartment being incomplete when 
the day of marriage approached, a temporary decoration had been 
introduced, of singular design, but, for an occasional festivity, of clas- 
sical and appropriate effect. The Doric columns were covered with 
crimson velvet, decorated with vine-leaves and tendrils richly em- 
broidered in gold, which ran in spiral lines round the, tall shafts, 
and terminated in clusters of golden grapes and vine-leaves, wreathed 
around the capitals. ‘The lofty walls were mantled with rich 
velvet, and crested with bold festoons, which fell in massy folds, 
relieved with broad fringes of gold; while the spaces between the 
lofty windows were adorned with fine paintings and portraits, shrined 
in deep frames of lavish magnificence. The numerous and _ bril- 
liant guests were seated around long tables which occupied the 
entire space between the columns; and numerous candelabras, sus- 
pended from the Doric cornices above, threw a brilliant light over this 
gay assemblage of the nobility and beauty of Genoa; amongst whom 
Boccadoro made me observe Giovanni Doria, the valiant and well-known 
descendant of the great Andrea. I had taken a seat behind the impro- 
visatore, in an alcove reserved for the musicians at the upper extremity 
of the hall, and waited impatiently for his epithalamium. He reserved 
himself until the guests were excited by wine and music, apd during an 
interval between the instrumental performances, he swept. the chords 
of his guitar. A silence,deep and-instantaneous, prevailed throughout 
the hall of revelry, while every eye was fixed, and every ear was turned 
in eager anticipation. After a short and melodious prelude, which 
sounded through the still saloon like western breezes whispering in the 
foliage, the poet sang in lofty and flowing numbers the times of the 
Grecian heroes, the daring voyage of the Argo, the loves of Thetis and 
her Argonaut, the dazzling beauty of the sea-nymph, and the festivi- 
ties of her nuptials, graced by the presence of all the deities of ocean. 
He decorated this ancient fable with the glowing imagery of Catullus, 
and with many beautiful thoughts and happy allusions to the scene 
before him. In conclusion, he described the marchese as another 
Peleus, the favourite of gods and men; his lovely bride as a younger 
and a fairer Thetis; and, with delicate and appropriate flattery, he 
contrasted the princely banquet, and the beauty and chivalry of Genoa, 
with the gloomy grottos of the deep, and the green and tangled mon- 
sters assembled at the marriage of the sea-nymph. “ But the muse I 
worship,” he continued, “céases to inspire me. The light of poetry 
and song abandons me. I feel the awful presence of the god of song, 
the bright and glorious Apollo, who this day has descended from the 
Appenines to grace your nuptial banquet.” With these words, the 
gay and mischievous old poet seized me by the hand, dragged me from 
the crowd of musicians, and compelled me to take his guitar. Over- 
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whelmed with surprise at this unexpected frolic, I stood with embar- 
rassed mien and glowing cheeks before the illustrious assemblage. A 
sudden murmur of approbation sounded through the hall, and every 
eye was rivetted upon me in expectation. Resistance was now in vain, 
and, preferring the lesser evil of compliance to the shame and ridicule 
of a precipitate retreat, I determined to collect my faculties for the 
occasion. I selected that measure in whichI possess the greatest faci- 
lity, the lively Anapestic verse, that rises upon the ear with a sustained 
and increasing harmony, and to which you loved to listen on the shores 
of Garda. After a brief prelude, I sang with natural feeling my sur- 
prise and embarrassment at an incident so unexpected. I described 
myself as a wandering stranger, landed some hours since on the coast 
of Genoa, and invited by the friendly Boccadoro to view the splendours 
of this regal banquet. “And yet,” I continued, “although a stranger, 
I plead not ignorance of the princely house, whose chief thus worthily 
proclaims that he hath won the loveliest flower of Lombardy. His 
well-earned fame, his fostering care of art and friendless talent, have 
passed the bounds of Appenine and Alp. Deign therefore to accept 
with kindness these simple flowers of poesy, which, with a hasty and 
unskilful hand, I strew around your hospitable board.” I proceeded 
to describe the proud city and bay of Genoa, the naval power and high 
character of the republic ; forgetting not to paint in glowing colours the 
brilliant valour and heroic achievements of Giovanni Doria, in a recent 
combat with the Turks. “The cruel son of Thetis,’ I continued, 
“ shines in the storied page with lustre undeserved, because his reck- 
less deeds were blazoned in immortal verse. Had they been sung by 
less illustrious bards, the memory of his name had perished long, in the 
deep gulph of time. The loftier attributes and genuine greatness of 
Doria and Columbus shine by no borrowed light, nor seek the poet’s 
aid to enroll their fame in long-enduring records.” I concluded my 
epithalamium by congratulating the marchese on his happy love, and 
predicted that he would become the proud father of another Themist- 
’ ocles, who would revive the golden age in Genoa, and raise her fortunes 
to their proudest summit. 

In the course of my impromptu, I was occasionally interrupted by 
the applause which a successful stanza excited, but I suspect that 
this compulsory effort possessed no merit beyond that of extricating 
me from an embarrassing predicament. The marchese and his guest 
now rose from table, to conclude the evening with a ball, for which 
preparation had been made iu the large saloon that formed the 
corresponding wing of the palace. As the numerous company moved 
to the sound of music in a slow procession through the hall, the 
bridegroom quitted the ranks, and approached me, accompanied by: 
two lovely women, whom he introduced as the bride and her friend. 
The marchese, a man of noble and dignified exterior, honoured me 
with a cordial welcome to his villa, and thanked me for the grati- 
fication I had afforded to him and his friends. He requested me to 
accompany his guests into the ball-room, and to remain under his 
roof during the continuation of the festivities. I cast a look of doubt 
upon my travelling garb and heavy sabre, and told him that I was not 
attired for the occasian, but, with his permission, would accompany 
my friend Boceadoro as a spectator. He insisted, however, that 1 
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should appear as a privileged guest, and kindly added, that he and 
his friends had discernment enough to know a diamond in a rusty 
setting. A few words from the lovely bride, in tones of Dorian 
sweetness, aided by an enchanting smile from her beautiful companion, 
subdued my hesitation in a moment, and I followed in the gay throng, 
selecting a position from whence I could obtain a distinct view of the 
marchese and her friend. How shall I describe these charming 
women! Both of them perfectly beautiful, and yet displaying in com- 
plexion, hair, eyes, features, expression and form, a striking and 
absolute contrast. The bride was not above the middle standard of 
women, but her figure was moulded with luxuriant and perfect sym- 
metry. Her step was light, graceful, and elastic, and every movement 
developed a new charm. Her features exhibited a kind of loveliness 
net easily described. They were not cast in the regular mould of 
Italian beauty, but were delicately rounded, and indicated, by certain 
peculiarities, her descent from the light-haired Lombards. Her eyes, 
radiant with love and happiness, were the clear, deep blue of the 
midnight heavens. Ringlets of light and glossy hair nearly con- 
cealed her ivory brow, and flowed in golden waves and rich profusion 
over her shoulders. Her complexion was of that dazzling and crystal 
fairness which betrays every movement of the soul, and blushes of the 
deepest dye flitted in rapid succession across her dimpled and trans- 
parent cheek. But the predominant charm of this lovely countenance 
resided in its peculiar and enchanting smile. It, was not the obvious 
smile which follows an external impulse, nor the unvarying and eternal 
simper of imbecility, but that vivacious, involuntary, and fascinating 
expression of delight, which springs from exuberant gaiety of animal 
spirits, and which plays almost imperceptibly around the lips, dances 
in the eyes, and lights up every feature with incessant radiance. I 
have succeeded beyond my expectations in sketching the portrait of 
this Lombard fairy; but I approach with diffiidence the attempt to 
convey to you any adequate conception of her awfully beautiful com- 
panion. Boccadoro obtained for me the intelligence that she was a 
Roman lady, accomplished, high-born, and opulent ; her name, Valeria 
di Villa Bella; and her residence, alternately at Rome, and at a 
villa near lake Albano. When I first beheld her majestic form, and 
marked the serious and lofty dignity of her features, | was struck 
with her resemblance to an admired statue of Minerva,in the museum 
at Rome. When she approached me with the marehese and his 
bride, and I observed her imperial carriage, and the magnificent pro- 
portions of her person, through the glittering undulations of her velvet 
drapery, the vision of Pallas disappeared, and I fancied myself in 
the overpowering presence of,a Juno: but, when she stood before me, 
and accompanied with her magic smile the invitation of the marchese, 
I recognized in the powerful intelligence of her eyes and forehead, 
and in that heavenly-beaming smile, the bright image of the Queen 
of Muses, the pure and lovely Venus Urania. To speak in more 
intelligible phrase, I never beheld a female form and countenance so 
proudly, so magnificently Roman. Her stature rose considerably 
above the standard of women, nee emmpeinanes her fine person 
were so exquisitely true, that her height was discoverable 
only by comparison with that of others. Her luxuriant dark hair was 
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parted on her lofty forehead in the manner of Raffael’s Madonnas, 
and fell behind in raven clusters, from which interwoven diamonds 
emitted a starry and perpetual radiance. Her complexion was a 
bright, clear, transparent brown, in perfect harmony with the rich 
bloom of her cheek, and adding lustre to eyes of dark and dangerous 
beauty. Her well-marked eye-brows were delicately arched and 
pencilled ; her nose was acquiline, and, when viewed in conjunction 
with her high and commanding forehead, recalled the image of the 
awful deity of the Parthenon; but this loftiness of expression was 
abundantly redeemed and softened by the delicate oval of the lower 
cheek and chin, and by an occasional smile of unutterable power and 
fascination. Following in the train of her numerous worshippers, I 
gazed upon her dignity of step, and the unstudied elegance of her 
garb and deportment, until I entered the folding doors of a ball- 
room, which realized all the wonders of Armida’s palace. The 
dimensions and general arrangement corresponded with those of the 
banquetting-hall, but the elevation was Corinthian. Fluted columns 
of white and brilliant marble supported the pictured dome, in which 
I again recognised the classic pencil of Julia Romano, and his muses, 
dancing with Apollo in the groves of Parnassus. The walls of the 
saloon were of spotless marble, and, between the windows, tall Venetian 
mirrors, set in deep mouldings of superb Sicilian agate, reflected and 
multiplied a scene of Arabian enchantment. The central compart- 
ment of the hall blazed with the light of a thousand tapers, which 
threw a noon-day radiance from classic tripods, and pendant can- 
delabras of burnished silver; and, on a pedestal before each lofty 
mirror, a marble nymph of graceful form and attitude, supported a 
coloured lamp, nourished with scented oils, which diffused a delicious 
fragrance ; while rainbow beams of softened light shot through the 
tinted alabaster, over that portion of the saloon appropriated to 
pedestrians and gazers. The square within the four central columns 
was occupied by a large shell-formed basin, ‘margined by low and 
oblong pedestals. On these reclined, in musing attitude, four lovely 
naiads, whose long and watery tresses streamed over their silent urns. 
The basin was partially filled with water, through which some 
beautiful exotic shells displayed their splendid colouring. Before the 
ball commenced, the rush of rockets announced a display of fire- 
works, and, in a moment, every eye was turned to view the tall 
girandoles of many-coloured light, which arose before each giant 
window. After a brief existence, the girandoles assumed, with 
magical celerity, the imposing form of lofty palm trees, which glowed 
for some time in Oriental splendour, and disappeared. The silence 
. which ensued was interrupted by the soft swell and rich vibrations 
of flutes and harps, performed by unseen musicians, concealed in a 
curtained alcove at the upper extremity of the hall; and by a simul- 
taneous arrangement, the effect of which was eminently tasteful and 
poetical, garden fountains began, at the sound of music, to throw up 
their silver spray before every window; streams of sparkling water 
issued from the classic urns of the river-nymphs, and fell with soothing 
murmurs into the shell below; while, from a large conch in its centre, 
a fountain threw on high its crystal colamn, and tempered the oppres- 
sive heat of the crowded ball-room. | 
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Recollecting at length the bride and her friend, I felt a sudden and 
ardent curiosity to view their lovely forms in the dance, and sought 
them amongst the numerous figures which glittered in lively movement 
between the columns. The majestic Valeria was standing near the 
fountain, in animated conversation with the marchese, and the lovely 
bride was dancing with a grace and vivacity which attracted every 
eye. Her golden ringlets waved in rich profusion over her rosy cheek, 
and her soft blue eyes beamed with a sunny brightness. She looked 
the heaven-descended seraph of delight, waving her purple wings, and 
dispensing light and love and joy to a favoured world. I saw the 
happy marchese gazing upon her brilliant form and graceful move- 
ments with proud delight, and I could not suppress a rising sigh as I 
contrasted this splendid celebration of a happy marriage with my own 
blasted hopes and dubious prospects. I envied him not his wife, but 
his feelings; and what man, possessing the ardent sensibilities of. 
youth, would not have envied him this universal homage to the idol of 
his affections, this happy and festal transition from the doubts and 
anxieties of a lover to the blissful security of marriage ! 

The atmosphere had been for some hours oppressively hot, and a 
moaning breeze at intervals announced the approach of a thunder - 
storm. The ominous haze which I had observed in the southern 
horizon had gradually swelled into a pile of lurid clouds, which were 
rapidly extending over the face of heaven. The tempest now ap- 
proached in its might, the blue lightning flashed, the thunder broke 
loudly over the palace, and a fierce gust of wind, rushing through the 
open windows, extinguished many ofthe tapers. ‘The marchese directed 
his attendants to close the lateral windows and the folding doors, 
leaving open the large windows at the upper end of the hall for the 
refreshment of the dancers. Thus secured from immediate annoyance, 
the festal throng pursued their object in defiance of the elemental 
strife without. The music swelled into a louder and more joyous 
strain, the unwelcome interruption was forgotten, and the dancers fol- 
lowed with glittering feet me undulating motion the intricacies of a 
lively measure. A group of youthful maskers, dressed in Arcadian 
garb, and linked together with wreaths of flowers, now approached the 
Marchese and his bride, who had joined the spectators; and, after 
separating them from the surrounding company, threw a shower of 
roses over their persons, danced around them with sprightly grace, and 
disappeared amidst the crowd of gazers. It was at this moment, when 
the revelry had reached its climax, when the music floated in trium- 
phant swell around the pillared hall, and every heart was beating with 
delight, that the report of fire-arms struck my ear. I had retired toa 
sopha in the deep recess of a window, and, listening attentively, I clearly 
distinguished the ringing sound of successive shots, followed by the 
loud clamour of numerous voices. A deep, hoarse murmur, like the 
rise of a.stormy tide, began to reverberate from the corridor. It ap- 
proached with more intelligible sound, and, to my practised ear, the 
heavy tramp of armed men in rapid movement, became distinctly 
audible. In a moment the massive bronze doors flew back upon their 
wheels and hinges with the roll of thunder, and a numerous band of 
tawny, turbaned, and bearded figures, belted with pistols, and armed 
with crooked sabres, rushed into the hall. The dancers flew back in 
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dismay, the ladies screamed with terror, and sought refuge behind the 
pillars, and in the deep niches of the windows. For a moment it was 
conjectured that these bearded and bare-legged strangers were em- 
ployed to perform a Moorish mask or pageant, for the amusement of 
the marchese’s guests, but this delusion soon yielded to the dreadful 
certainty that we were surprised by African pirates. The leader of 
the band, a tall man, of stern visage and magnificent form, with flash- 
ing eyes, and features less Moorish than Italian, threw a rapid and 
eager glance around the hall, and, darting forward with a party of 
his men, felled the approaching marchese to the earth with his sabre. 
He then seized the trembling bride with a giant’s grasp, while his men 
made captives of the beautiful Valeria and a group of lovely women 
around her, and returning with rapid steps, disappeared through the 
corridor, leaving the doors guarded by a numerous party of the robbers. 
I foamed with rage and indignation at this atrocious outrage, which 
was accomplished with inconceivable rapidity, and struggled fiercely to 
approach the lawless band; but I was so pinioned by the crowd of 
fugitives, flocking into my window niche, that I could not move a limb 
in the pressure ; and it was not until the ladies had been carried off 
that 1 succeeded in drawing one of my travelling pistols. Levelling 
it at the head of an athletic Moor, who seemed to command the party 
at the door, I fired and brought him to the ground, The explosion 
cleared for me an immediate passage, and I rushed upon the startled 
Africans with my sabre and remaining pistol. I was seconded by 
Giovanni Doria, wielding a light rapier, and by all the men of spirit in 
the saloon, some armed with dress-swords, and others with chair¢ and 
tables. The pirates met our attack with a discharge of pistols, which 
proved fatal to some of our party, and, after sustaining the combat 
with their sabres for a sufficient period to cover the retreat of- their 
comrades, they retired hastily through the corridor, leaving several of 
their number dead upon the ground. The wounded and insensible 
Marchese was hastily committed to the care of his attendants, and a 
general pursuit of the robbers commenced. But their measures had 
been too well concerted. The storm still raged without, the rain fell 
in torrents, the lamps were extinguished, the bending pines creaked in 
the whistling blast, and amidst the intense darkness and tumult of this 
tempestuous night, we lost all traces of the pirates,and were compelled 
to relinquish every hope of immediate recapture. Returning to the 
palace, the wrath of Giovanni Doria, whose married sister was one of 
the fair captives, blazed out like the fury of a bereaved lioness. Ina 
voice of thunder, he summoned every man around him, and proposed 
our immediate departure for Genoa, where some gallies, at anchor in 
the bay, might be fully equipped before day-break, and sail in instant 
pursuit. Excited by the recent encounter, and burning with impa- 
tience to revenge an outrage almost unparalleled for extent and auda- 
city, I loudly cheered his proposal, and we proceeded at once through 
storm and darkness to Genoa, accompanied by the bereaved husbands 
and brothers, and by every youth of brave and generous feelings. 
Two hours before daylight we entered the city gate, roused the com- 
mandant, and hastened to equip, by torchlight, four powerful gallies 
with a full complement of rowers and combatants. The gale was 
abating, but the wind still blew strongly from the south, and as the. 
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pirates could avail themselves of this hreeze to proceed east or west, 
our commander, Doria, divided his force, and despatched two gallies 
to search the waters between the coasts of Provence and Corsica, 
while he steered with the others in the direction of Elba and Sicily. 
The first rays of morning were running up the sky when our noble 
gallies, impelled by numerous rowers and a powerful breeze, left the 
bay, and bounded over the swelling waves like Arabian coursers. But 
I must delay to a more convenient hour the conclusion of a narrative 
which I have penned during a period of exhaustion and suffering. 
You will readily infer, however, the sequel of this adventure, when I 
tell you that the marchese and I are at this moment reclining upon 
couches in the saloon of the Durazzo palace, in Genoa; that he is 
rapidly recovering from his dangerous wound ; that I am all but con- 
valescent after a fever, occasioned by neglected cuts and bruises ; and 
that the bright forms of the lively marchesa and her supremely beau- 
tiful friend, are flitting around us like ministering angels. 








NIEBUHR’S ROMAN HISTORY.* 


Ir is singular enough, that though the first edition of Niebuhr’s 
History has been published for fifteen years, Mr. Walter should have 
produced a translation of that book at the very time when a second 
edition, completely altered, made its appearance ;—at the very time 
when the author decried his old work, and issued anew one with a 
completely new stamp. The following is the style in which Niebuhr, 
in his second edition, speaks of that from which Mr Walter has made 
his translation :— 

“ The work which I here deliver to the public, is, as the first glance at it 
will shew, an entirely new one, in which merely particular p es of the 
earlier one are re-embodied. It would have been ineomparably easier to have 
retained the outline of the first edition: I resolved, however, on the far more 
difficult labour, as more suitable to my object—through which harmony and 
unity has arisen. The whole is now (this with the perfected second volume 
and those which will follow it) the work of a mature man—whose powers 
may fail, but whose convictions aré thoroughly grounded, and whose views 
are unalterable ; and I thus desire that the first edition may, in comparison 
with this, be considered as a juvenile production.” 


This is really an unpleasant predicament for a translator ; but we 
would, notwithstanding, earnestly recommend all persons who are not 
acquainted with German, and who are fond of historical investigation, 
to resort without delay to Mr. Walter’s translation; for though it be a 
juvenile work, it is the juvenile + work of a profoundly learned and 





= Roemische Geschichte, von B. G. Niebuhr, Mitglied der K. Academie der 

Maecrerenng ge za Berlin. Erster Theil. Zweyte, voellig umgearbeitete Ausgabe. 

The Roman History, by B.G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German, by F. A. 

Walter, Eoq F..R. 8.1. one of the Likearians of the Beitish Museum. 4 vole 
on. : 

* The tender “ ile’’ was, we believe, between and at the time of 
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ingenious man. There is too a perfect identity in the tone and temper 
of mind in the two editions, and the man who after reading the first 
shall peruse the second, will have the satisfaction of coming to the 
conclusions by the steps through which Niebuhr himself arrived at 
them. 

Niebuhr’s work will never be popular with the great mass of readers, 
because in fact it is less a history, than a series of dissertations upon 


history. The first edition was little more than a transcript of a course — 


of lectures delivered by him at the univerity of Berlin; and in the 
second edition, though alterations and additions are introduced very 
freely, and though the form is in many instances changed, the spirit 
remains. It is essentially polemical—a clearing away of the errors 
with which Roman history has been encumbered. Such a work, how- 
ever ably it is performed, supposes an acquaintance on the part of the 
reader with the errors themselves, and even an interest in them. It 
pre-supposes a tolerable knowledge of the ancient historians, to know 
the value of assertions which, to an uninstructed man, may appear trivial, 
or unnecessary, or obscure. The obstacles which this plan opposes 
to the readableness of his book, are increased by the mode of execution. 
Like Gibbon, Niebuhr delights to convey information by insinuation, 
leaving the reader to collect a fact by inference, instead of imparting 
it to him by a direct assertion, This is not the result with Niebuhr, 
as it perhaps was with Gibbon, of moral obliquity or of affectation, but 
of fulness of his subject, and of the delusion which a candid and san- 
guine mind is especially apt to cherish, that every one is as full of it 
as himself. But from whatever cause it proceeds, it is an unpardon- 
able vice in style, especially in historical style. 

But if it be considered in a higher point of view, not as a popular work, 
but as a contribution to the historical knowledge of Europe, and as an 
attempt to present to studious and reflecting men a true picture of the 
origiu and rise of the most remarkable state that the world has seen, 
it throws into the shade not only every other history of Rome, but the 
work of every author who has treated of any part of ancient history. 

The industry with which Niebuhr has availed himself, not only of 
the obvious materials of Roman history, of the incidental notices and 
illustrations scattered in the Greek historians of all ages, in the ancient 
poets, commentators, and even lexicographers,—the extent of his 
information concerning modern and colonial states and laws, which has 
enabled him to form conjectures concerning the course of traditions, 
the progress of institutions, and the concatenation of events, which 
mere ingenuity could never attain ;—his profound knowledge of the 
civil law, and finally, his accurate observation of the antiquities of 
Italy, would have entitled him to high respect, even if he had not 
brought to his labour rare excellencies of morals and intellect. 

Circumstances have favoured Niebuhr. He is the son of the well 
known Danish traveller in the east, and was, till 1808, a commis- 
sioner of the bank at Copenhagen, and from some disgust, we believe, 
at the proceedings either of that body or the government, relinquished 
his employment. He was afterwards employed by the government of 
Prussia, in the execution of the great internal reform effected by Har- 
denberg, the enfranchisement of the leib-eigenen or vassals, and the 
new settlement of the rights of property, which became necessary in 
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consequence of this measure. This employment, it is said, first turned 
his particular attention to that portion of Roman history on which he 
has thrown so much light, the disputes concerning the division of the 
public lands. When the university of Berlin was founded, he was 
called thither by the king, and delivered his lectures, which were soon 
after published in an historical form. He had previously had the 
advantage of communication and discussion with the distinguished 
learned men who were collected at Berlin, but especially with the 
greatest of modern civilians, Savigny, to whom in general, as well as 
in a number of particular instances, he expresses his obligations, and 
whose profound knowledge of the antiquities and history of Roman 
law, have evidently been of the highest value to him. The Prussian 
government, the distinguishing trait of which, a trait which would cover 
many vices, is its liberal and honest encouragement of learning of all 
kinds,* sent him to Rome as envoy, apparently for the purpose of 
giving him an opportunity in an office which needs very little official 
exertion, of making himself thoroughly acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of Italy, and of perfecting a work honourable to himself and to 
his adopted country. He has since returned to Prussia,and resides at 
the Rhenish university of Bonn, where he remodelled the first volume 
of his work, which stands at the head of this article, corrected the 
second, and composed the third, which are to appear in succession. 
In addition to the advantages of his own learning, of the opportuni- 
ties of availing himself of the learning of others, and to his advantages 
of local investigation, he has brought to the composition of his history 
a spirit of impartiality, not connected, as that spirit, rare in itself, 
generally is, when it is found, with indifference for the interests of the 
race—for right and wrong. His probity, in fact, arising not from the 
extinction of all feelings, but from the cultivation of the best feelings, 





* The Prussian government has been judged of in England, not by what it has done, 
but by what it has omitted to do; a hard rule, especially where so much praise is 
lavished on the smallest wares of government reformers (Peel's to wit.) If it had 
been judged by what it has done, it would have stood in a very different rank in com- 
mon estimation, and that rank it is, we are happy to see, ascending to. A govern: 


ment which encourages learned men, not because they calumniate or falsify, but be- 
cause they inquire ; which rewards the exertion of the intellect, without requiring, as a 
condition, the corruption of the intellect and the subjection of the will, is not entirely 
corrupt. A government which, like that of Prussia, retains the censorship on the 
ress, is not entitled to the praise in the largest sense of being not afraid of knowledge ; 
ut when, in every department, except that of the politics of the day, it encourages 
the progress of trath, not fearing whither it may lead, it may be taken to be less 
afraid of knowledge than other governments which administer more liberal laws. 

Some superficial observers have likened Prussia to a great camp. They should be 
informed, that what they see is not a hired soldiery, but an timed nation. Whether 
the Prussian military system be or be not, in an economical point of view, wise, is 
doubtful. It is, however, an unequivocal proof of the magnanimity of a government, 
that it trains the whole population to arms, and allows it to be instructed. 

t Niebuhr, in a dedication of this edition to the king of Prussia, alludes to that 
monarch’s kindness :-— az 

** Your royal majesty’s kindness granted me the most leisure ; it allowed me 
to become domesticated at Rome, and both universities of Berlin, the opening of which 
gave me occasion to undertake the work, and that of the Rhine, to which it is my 
pride to belong, as a free associate, are the noble creations of your majesty. 

‘« This history is thus indebted for its existence to the giticloun mentéch to srbems I 
dedicate it with feelings, faithful as those of a native subject, and with a lively remem- 
brance of every favour with which your royal majesty has distinguished me.” 

Niebuhr last wiater delivered lectures on Roman antiquities at Bonn, 
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ensures him the sympathy of all honest readers, and would make him 
indulgent to more faults than he is guilty of. 

After this acknowledgment of his merits, we may be allowed to 
speak plainly of what appear to us to be his defects; he can afford 
to have them thus spoken of. Amidst the most judicious and scru- 
tinizing doubts, we are startled at times by instances of extraordinary 
credulity, as if he had, with the habit of doubting every thing, the 
power of believing any thing. Sometimes these instances may be 
considered scepticism, (we use the word in no condemnatory sense,) 
assuming the form of dogmatism; at other times they are utterly 
unaccountable, and can only be explained by examples. 

Ex. gr.—After giving an account of the story told by Livy. and 
other authors, of the surrender of the capitol to the Sabines in the 
time of Romulus, by the treachery of Tarpeia, (to the whole of 
which story, together with all the stories of the kings, he does not 
give the slightest credit,) he adds this most remarkable tale:— 


« The memory of her guilt still lives in a popular tradition. The whole 
Capitoline hill is broken through with stone quarries, extremely old adits 
wrought in the loose tufa: we are walled up; near the houses which 
are built upon the rubbish which conceals the yer steps, where the 
Tarpeian Rock is nearest the Forum, by the ruined buildings which are 
called Palazzaccio, several are accessible. A report concerning a well of 
extraordinary depth, which must have been older than the aqueducts, 
(because, after their construction, no one would have applied labour to 
such an object,) and which regen feats water to the defenders in the 
siege by the Gauls, drew meinto this labyrinth: girls from the neighbouring 
houses were our guides, and related on the occasion, that deep under the 
hill, sits in a state of enchantment, decked with gold and jewels, the fair 
Tarpeia; that whoever sought to reach her, could never find the way; that 
once, the brother of one of them had seen her. The inhabitants of this 
district are smiths and keepers of inns for the peasantry, without any growth 
of that seeming living knowledge of antiquity which reaches other classes 
through the most troubled springs of trivial books. By true oral tradition 
for two thousand five hundred years, Tarpeia is in the mouth of the people, 
who for many centuries have ceased to know the names of Clelia and 
Cornelia.” —p. 235.* 


An oral tradition for two thousand five hundred years, in any place 
and under any circumstance, would require a tolerable swallow. But 
in a place where the trade of cicerone is so general, among houses 
built on the rubbish of the old city, the thing does not need reasoning 
about. We should think ourselves in luck if in a blind alley in St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, we could find a true oral tradition of the 
manner in which the patron saint pulled the devil by the nose; but this 
event is not a third part so ancient as the story of Tarpeia, nor has 
London been subjected to a tenth part of the calamities of Rome. 

What we have quoted is one of the extreme cases; what follows, 


belongs to the class of scepticism dogmatized. 


“ The Aborigines are described by Sallust and Virgil as savages, who, in 
hordes, without morals, without laws, without agriculture, lived by hunting 
and wild fruits. This does not agree with the traces of their towns in the 
Apennines ; but the whole account can be considered as little else than an 





* Second edition. Our extracts hout are our translations from the second 
edition, except where Mr, Walter’s of the first is specially quoted. 
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old speculation concerning the progress of men from brutal rudeness to 
civilization, like those which in the latter half of the past century, without 
forgetting the circumstance of brutal speechlessness, were repeated wsque ad 
nauseam, are matge: | out of Germany, under the assumed name of philo- 
sophical history. These observing philosophers swarm with quotations from 
voyages and travels, only overlooking this fact, that not a single example is 
to be adduced of an actually savage people, freely passing over to civilization, 
and that where this civilization has been forced upon it, physical extinction 
of the race has been the consequence; for example, among the Natticks, 
the Guaramis, the missions in New California, and those at the Cape. For 
every race of men has received its vocation assigned to it from God; the 
disposition of its impulse and its seal. Society also was earlier than individual 
man; as Aristotle wisely says, the whole before the part. They do not 
perceive that the brutal man is either degenerated, or originally only a half 
man.” —p. 82. 


We certainly should not have condemned Niebuhr for his attack 
on the so-called philosophical history; and we admit that the extreme 
difficulties which seem to be opposed to the civilization of certain 
races of men, occasionally give reason for believing that the obstacles 
are not merely moral ones, and perhaps justify us in forming a prac- 
tical inference of some importance; that it is more useful to propa- 
gate good races then to attempt to improve bad ones—a conclusion 
directly the reverse of the efforts of a prevailing kind of humanity, 
spurious we are tempted to call it, though like other spurious 
offsprings, it is very natural. But when Niebuhr, instead of well- 
fonnded doubts, makes these positive assertions as matter concerning 
which even his great knowledge cannot warrant him in forming half 
an opinion, he ought to be checked by a wary critic. As to the 
instances which he demands of a savage people becoming civilized, 
the difficulties that would present themselves in answering him would 
be obvious, because he would always be permitted to doubt whether 
the people civilized were originally really savage, or were afterwards 
really civilized. What could he say to the people of Owhyhee? 
Certainly the king and queen when constrained to civilization in the 
Adelphi Hotel, did die, but Poki has returned to his native volcanoes, 
a shining light of cultivation. ‘The experience of man in these matters 
is very limited; bvt surely in some of the islands of the Pacific, 
it can be asserted that people very like savages, have, with something 
very like spontaneity, come over to something very like civilization. 
But Niebuhr must define where civilization begins—where the savage 
state ends. 

Another defect of Niebuhr, natural and excusable enough after 
he had found the worthlessness of many of the obvious sources of 
Roman history, is to attribute exaggerated importance to the indi- 
cations of facts or opinions which his own industry and sagacity have 
brought to light. He demolishes the fairy palaces of fiction, and . 
builds occasionally, in their stead, some historical pyramids—with the 
points downwards. For instance, the whole of the history of the 
Roman kings, as far as the particular events, their “ birth, parentage, 
and education,” are concerned, he considers as poetical traditions ; 
and he points out with great acuteness, the distinguishing epic 
character of all this portion of so-called history. The history of 
Servius Tullius he would have classed with the rest. This most 
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remarkable of the Roman kings would have remained just as mytho- 
logical as Romulus or Numa; “ but,” says our author, “ he is removed 
from this region by a notice (which in itself is miraculously preserved ) 
into an historical light; yet to a place where we should never 
have expected him. And this forms at the same time a decisive 
example that the mythologies concerning historical personages have 
no reference to the real facts of their history, and that the seemingly 
history which is derived from them is absolutely and entirely false.” 

What this notice is, the reader must be anxious to know. . Niebuhr 
relates it thus :-— 

“ The most faithful adherents to the derivative so-called history of the 
oldest times of Rome, could not decline the challenge to leave the decision 
to Etruscan historical works, if a miraculous fate procured them for us in 
an intelligible tongue. For they must allow that Etruria had a far older 
literature than Rome, and that the oldest Roman authors can have only 
been, in point of time, on an equality with the more modern Etruscan ones. 
But now there 7s found information of what these annals related concerning 
Servius, in the fragments of the speech of the Emperor Claudius on the 
reception of Lugdunensian Gauls into the senate, which, preserved in two 
tablets found at Lyons in the sixteenth century, have since the time of 
Lipsius been not unfrequently printed with Tacitus, but have rarely found 
a reader. And the author of the Tyrrhene History is here a very sure 


witness. 

“ He begins from the origin of the town to relate how often the supreme 
government was changed, and how, already, even the royal dignity was 
imparted to foreigners. Then he says of Servius Tullius, ‘according to our 
annals he was the son of the captive Ocresia; but if we follow the Tuscans, 
he was the most faithful companion of the Caeles Vibenna, and shared all 
his fortunes. At last overpowered by various misfortunes, he left Etruria 
with the remnant of the Caelian army; he repaired to Rome, and took 
possession of the hill Caelius, which he called after his old commander. He 
changed his Tuscan name, Mustarna, for a Roman one, obtained the kingly 
dignity, and exercised it with the greatest advantage to the state.’” 

The fragment to which Niebuhr here refers is printed with Justus 
Lipisus’ Excursus, on the eleventh book of the Annals of Tacitus, 
and is said to have been dug up near the church of St. Sebastian 
at Lyons in 1529, and does not seem to have been heeded by Niebuhr 
in the composition of his first edition,* any more than by other 
historians. If it had formed a part of the more obvious historical 
authorities we think Niebuhr would have raised some objections to 
its historical value, which could not be easily refuted. “ Though the 
Etruscan annals,” he would have said, “ would have been of great 
importance, had they been preserved and readable, for the affairs of 
Etruria, yet we cannot attribute much authority to their writers, 
when they profess to record the fate of an exile whose proceedings 
could have been of little interest to them, and in a case where the 
motive for assigning a derivation from their nation to the most 
popular monarch of a people on whom they were dependant as subject 
allies, was so obvious. Neither is there a greater probability in the 
story that an armed band of fugitive adventurers occupied a hill on 
the suburbs of a city already great and flourishing, than that the 
orphan child of a foreign monarch taken in war and educated in the 
House of Tarquin, obtained influence in his family and in the state. 


* It is, we observe, noticed in the appendix, 
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The Emperor Claudius, too, relates it with the Roman traditions con- 
cerning the other kings, to which I have shown that no weight can 
be attributed, and with that concerning Servius himself, over which 
he gives it the preference, apparently only because it best illustrated 
the subject of his speech—the propriety of occasionally admitting 
illustrious foreigners to the highest honours fof the state. -Where 
priesteraft ruled, as in Etruria, the annals must have been in the hands 
of the priests,* and must have been liable to the same sort of extra- 
vagances and interpolations which seem to have occurred among the 
Egyptians, and certainly are frequent among the Hindoos.”+ 

This partial credulity, this extraordinary indulgence not towards 
vulgar errors or common belief, but towards some fancy hastily taken 
up, or founded upon evidence of which the only recommendation is, 
that on account of its slightness and imperfection it escapes the fault 
of inconsistency, is, as far as we are acquainted with their works, 
not an unfrequent peculiarity of German inquirers, even when their 
habitual temper of mind is sceptical and alert. These freaks and 
fancies, more amusing and more easily remembered than their wisdom, 
have detracted in too great a measure from their general reputation. 


— * The dram of base 
Doth the whole noble substance of worth out.” 


But with Niebuhr, the noble substance is much too important to be 
overpofered by any such defects. | 

A ddailed criticism of Niebuhr’s work would be as bulky as the 
work iffelf, and would pre-suppose learning as various as that of the 
autho.. Even a detailed and satisfactory account of his views, would 
much exceed the limits of any periodical work, for there is scarcely 
one point of that part of the history which he has yet travelled over, 
in which he follows the common opinions of the herd of his historians, 
or in which it would suffice to refer the reader to some work 
already known. His accounts of the early people of Italy, his judg- 
ment on the traditions concerning the Trojan colonies and Alba, his 
opinion or conjectures as to the formation of the city, as to the history 
of the kings, as to the origin and relations of the different orders— 
patricians, clients, and plebeians, (for he draws a marked line of dis- 
tinction between these two last classes,) in the war with Porsenna ; 
on the early chronology, and mode of computing time; on the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius; on the relations of debtor and creditor, 
the rights of the several classes on the land, and the matters of dispute 
between the patricians and plebeians, are all full of novelty, and to 
the historical student, of interest. This new edition does not come 
down to the time of the Licinian Rogations, of his opinions on which, 
as they appear in the first editions, an account was given some time 








* This is Niebuhr’s own phrase.—p. 118.’ 

+ The Emperor Claudius wrote a Tyrthene history in twenty books, and there can 
be no doubt that, as the I.yons tables prove, he had searched into the Etruscan annals 
and monuments, Niebuhr complains that such general contempt oppressed this book 
from its first appearance, that nowhere is the smallest portion of it quoted, and he 
laments it as the greatest loss for early Roman history. Is it not a reasonable 
conjecture that the extraordinary contempt for the work of Claudius may have’ arisen 
from the manivest untrustworthiness of his authorities, in a country where the 
abundance of credulity is likely to have found its corresponding portion of fraud ? 
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since in the Quarterly Review. We believe his view on this subject 
has not been altered by his subsequent inquiries. 

In this present work, Niebuhr gives a dissertation on the Pelasgians, 
of whom he gave a more cursory notice in his first edition; and he 
traces and connects all the notices concerning them which appear in 
the ancient writers, with remarkable care and acuteness. This people, 
who have given occasion to so many conjectures, Niebuhr believes to 
have been, at anearly period, the most widely extended race in Europe ; 
and he investigates their settlements from the Po to the Hellespont. 
At the time when history begins, the race seems to have been ina 
state of decline and dissolution, in some places scattered before 
invading nations, or brought into vassalage under them; in some 
assimilating themselves to a predominant race, as to the Hellenes in 


Greece and in Asia Minor; in others impressing the characteristics of © 


their own language and arts on more barbarous tribes, as on the 
Aborigines or Casci, 

** Genus unde Latinum 

Albanique patres atque alte mcenia Rome.” 


The Pelasgians, according to Niebuhr, were a nation distinct from 
the Greeks ; but this distinctness is not to be extended to that degree of 
diversity which existed between the Greeks and the Thracians, or 
Iilyrians. Their language, according to Herodotus, was different 
from the Greeks,* (though the people of Attica, and all the Ionians, 
were Pelasgic by origin,) but Niebuhr observes, that nations, the 
languages of which were more nearly allied than Latin and Greek, 
would be unintelligible to one another. An essential affinity between 
the Pelasgic and Greek, notwithstanding the distinction between them, 
is probable, he observes, on account of the facility with which Pelas- 
gian nations were transformed to Hellenes. ‘The Pelasgians, at the 
time of the earliest notices of them, were settled not only in parts 
of Asia Minor, the islands, probably in Macedonia, in Epirus, in 
Thessaly and Greece, but also in the south of Italy, under the name of 
Enotrians-and Peucetians, in Sicily as Siculi (sue), in Tuscany as 
Tyrrhenes, 

In tracing the unity or connexion of people of the same nation or 
language, Niebuhr avails himself with great acuteness of the poetical 
genealogies—(in this case of the genealogy of the sons of Lycaon, 
whose names seem to have indicated the great divisions of the Pelasgic 
race)—and of the ancient traditions of emigrations, thongh he pro- 
tests against the application to history of the supposition, that the 
whole of a race, similar or identical, has proceeded from one spot. 
“ The origin of nations is,” he observes, “ beyond the limits of our 
conceptions, which can only comprehend development and progress. (p. 
55.) If the inquirer acknowledges this truth, and contents himself with 
going back, step by step, within the circuit of history, he will frequently 
meet with nations of the same stock, or at least identical in peculiar 
language and kind, on coasts opposite to each other, (as the Pelasgians 





in Epirus, Greece, and Southern Italy,) without any circumsfance to 


demand the supposition that one of these separated countries was the 


original home whence a part emigrated to the other. Thus we find, _ 





* Herodot. i. 57, 
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in the islands of the Mediterranean, Iberians; in Gaul and Britain, 
Celts. This is analogeus to the geography of the races of animals 
and of vegetation, the large districts of which are separated by moun- 
tains, and include confined seas.” He does not, of course, mean to 
assert that these people have dwelt in the places in which we have 
found them from the beginning of the human race ; he only objects 
to a supposition not justified by our knowledge. 

The Tyrrhenians, we have observed, he mentions among the 
Pelasgic nations. In his second edition he distinguishes these people 
from the Etruscans, with whom they have been confounded by all 
writers, ancient and modern. The Etruscans, who are known in the 
history of Rome, he considers to have been a stream of emigrants 
from Rhetia, who, like the Gauls and Germans of later times, descend- 
ing into Italy, spread themselves across the Po—afterwards across 
the Apennines to modern Tuscany—and, finally, when at the height 
of their greatness, to Campania. In Tuscany, previous to the irrup- 
tion of the Etruscans, the Tyrrhenes, the Pelasgian race, though perhaps 
not themselves the oldest inhabitants, lived and (according to 
Niebuhr’s theory) flourished ; of whom many remained in vassalage 
under the Etruscans, while others emigrated towards Greece, and 
gave occasion to the notices of a wandering people, called some- 
times Pelasgians, sometimes Tyrrhenians, and Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, 
which are frequent in the ancient Greek historians. Herodotus 
mentions a separate tribe of the Pelasgians—separate, for the original 
people of Attica were themselves a Pelasgian tribe, who were allowed 
to settle themselves on the Hymettus, on condition of building the 
wall of the Acropolis, which bears their name, the massy work of 
which has outlived Pelasgians and Hellenes, and which probably at 
this moment remains in rude grandeur, when the works of the age of 
Pericles are, we fear, levelled with the ground. This tribe, which 
afterwards inhabited Lemnos, and driyen thence to the peninsula of 
Mount Athos, is called by Thucydides, “ Tyrrhenians—a Pelasgian 
people.”* 

The name of Tyrrhenia and Tyrrhenes continued to he given to the 
country, and the invading Etruseans, who neither called themselves 
‘l'yrrhenes nor Etruscans, but Rasena,t as the name of Mexico and 
Mexicans is given to a colofiy of Spaniards, and Britons and Britain 
to the English and the country they govern. He seems inclined to 
the belief that the Rasena derived much of the knowledge of art for 
which they derive their fame, from the people who remained among 
them as vassals, and of whose architectural industry, when in a state of 
banishment, we have such extraordinary proofs. Much of the repu- 
tation of Etruscan greatness, of their reputation for good and for evil, 
(for piracy was a common attribute of them,) in the more ancient works 
of Greece, is to be understood of the old Pelasgian Tyrrhenes. Hesiod, 
in his Theogony, mentions among the sons’ of Ulysses and Circe, 
Latinus avd Agrios, who ruled over the celebrated Tyrrhenians,{ 
(Tupenracw ayaxkurooy) a derivation which, with a multitude of 
other traditions, implies an ancient belief of an affinity between the 


‘Tyrrhenians and the ancient Greeks, as well as between the Tyrrhe- 
nians and the Latins. | ) 





* Thocyd. iv. 109. ~ + Dionysius, i. 30, ¢ Theogon. v. 1113, 1115. 
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This theory of Niebuhr’s, which is supported, we may say esta- 
blished, with the utmost ingenuity, reconciles many difficulties in 
the notices of the ancient historians. Though the concurrent testi- 
mony of all antiquity concerning the Pelasgian origin of the T'yrrhe- 
niane would seem to leave no doubt on that subject, there is not in the 
Etruscan inscriptions the slightest similarity discoverable to the 
Latin or Greek ; and Niebuhr’s inquiries have convinced him, in oppo- 
sition to the assumption of the modern Italian literati, but in accord- 
ance with the testimony of ancient writers, that the language has as 
little affinity with the Oscan. ‘The Etruscan was written from right 
to left, with the omission of the short vowels; from which last circum- 
stance he conjectures that the language was rough, and fancies that 
he finds in this, and even in the rough pronunciation of the modern 
Tuscans, an indication of the mountain origin of the people. Livy 
states, that the Rhetians, and other Alpine people, were Etruscan ; but 
he expressly states, that they first inhabited below the Apennines, on 
the Lower Sea, (Mediterranean,) and afterwards sent colonies to the 
northward of the mountain ridge, who occupied all the country beyond 
the Po, except the corner of the Veneti up to the Alps. 

The manner in which Niebuhr avails himself of the testimony of the 
ancient historians, as to the facts within their own knowledge, while 
he disputes or reverses their conclusions as to occurrences antecedent 
to the time which their direct testimony~-ean reach, is well exem- 
plified in thisinstance. Livy's testimony, as to the similarity between 
the language of Rheztia and that of ‘Tuscany, and the memorials of the 
Etruscan domination between Tuscany and the Alps, leave no doubt 
as to the extension of the Etruscan people, but it is apparent, that his 
evidence, as to the direction in which the nation moved, must be of 
quite a different rank in point of value. Niebuhr opposes to it—1l. The 
improbability that a nation, loosely held together by a federal union, 
after the manner of the Etruscans, should have undertaken the difficult 
and unprofitable task of conquering the Alpine valleys, or should have 
been able to do so, (as is supposed by others,) when flying from the 
irruption of the Gauls. 2. The testimonies as to the existence of 
a Tyrrhene Pelasgic race in Tuscany. 3. The notices which present 
themselves, in the earliest historical times, of the conquest by the 
Etruscans of various towns in Tuscany, from a more ancient people. 
4. The fact that Bononia (Bologna), under the name of Felsina, 
north of the Apennines, was in early times the capital of Etruria,* 

It cannot be denied, that even to this theory, in the extent to which 
it is carried by Niebuhr, objecticns may be raised, and some critics 
might perhaps accuse him of inconsistency, inasmuch as he attributed 
to the Etruscan annals so much weight in determining the origin of 
a Roman King, while he will not allow them to be authorities con- 
cerning the progress of their own nation. Not only Livy, but Flaccus 
and Cecina, (of whose assertions on this subject notices are preserved 
by one of the Scholiasts on Virgil,) assert, evidently on Etruscan autho- 
rity, that the Tuscans had moved from the south to the north, and that 
the towns north of the Apennines were not their first settlements, but 
later colonies. Niebuhr, however, deems this assertion to have been 
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an invention of the priestly annalists of Etruria, who, as they boasted 
that their country was the favourite Jand of the Gods, naturally 
boasted also that they were its original inhabitants. It must be con- 
fessed, that amidst historical conjectures, it is much more easy, as he 
himself somewhere expresses it, to make a choice than to establish 
a distinction. 

Niebuhr thinks that the Latin people arose from an intermixture of 
the Casci, an original people of Italy, allied to the Oseans, Opicans, 
and probably other of the ancient tribes, with the Siculi, a Pelasgian 
race, from whom the civilization of the people was derived. He re- 
marks that the words house, field, plough, to plough, wine, oil, milk, 
ox, swine, sheep, apple, and words which concern agriculture and 
civilized life, agree generally in Latin and Greek, while the objects 
which belong to war and hunting, are designated in Latin by words 
not allied to the Greek. Of this union of two nations, the traditional 
union of Aineas and Latinus appear to him to be an indication. 

We shall, in our next, give an account of the theory which 
Niebuhr now holds, (in some respects different from that given in his 
first edition,) of the foundation of the city, and his opinions on some of 
the points of internal history. 

It has been said, we understand, in some journal, for we do not 
happen to have seen the passage, that he has changed his opinions on 
the matters in controversy between the patricians and plebeians ; and 
that he has given to the whole work an aristocratic character. It 
may not be superfluous to say, as the second edition is not in every 
one’s hand, that this assertion must have been made in utter ignorance 
of his book. What will the man who wrote it say to the following 
passage, which may be useful to some other people at this moment ! 

“ Every Oligarchy is envious, oppressive, and deaf to moderation and 
prudence ; not that this peculiarity adheres merely to an order designated by 
a particular name. It is the same spirit of Oligarchy,—under the canvas 
frock of the peasant of Uri, who not only denies to his neighbours,* how 
long so ever their forefathers have been settled in the canton, the higher 
privileges of participation in the government, but robs them of the ordinary 


rights which they have long enjoyed,t and under the satin ¢alar of the 
Venetian nobile.”"—p 505. 2d Edition. 


° —the descendants of those who were not original “members of the 
i es, r 


t I choose this example, because just at the time of m writing it has become a 
subject of conversation, through a complaint of the canton of the Grisons.— Niebuhr. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT.* 


Tue idea on which this little work is founded, is excellent. “ Any 
body, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ can bring a horse to the water, but 
who can make him drink?” Now, this isa plan not to make him 
drink, but by putting the water before him in an attractive manner, by 
pouring it out to show its lucidity, and rattling it in a trough, to allure 
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him by its agreeable sight and well-known sound. Talk toa child of cen- 
trifugal force and the revolution of the heavenly bodies, and you merely 
overwhelm his little understanding with a cart load of words ; but speak 
of his sling, avd the attention is immediately roused, for that is some- 
thing he knows; you appeal to facts that must necessarily have come 
within his observation, and he can follow you in the discussion. 
Moreover, his sling and his other playthings have always appeared to 
him in the shape of pleasure, and he consequently associates the idea 
of gratification with the subject proposed. But this decoy is only 
necessary to the ill-trained child, the boy or girl who has much to 
unlearn, and has lived with bad teachers. Nothing can be more true 
than that the acquisition of knowledge is delightful; and it is as 
delightful to the child that is just beginning to run, as the philosopher 
who grows grey over his ponderous folio. The apparent contradiction 
of the fact in the case of children, arises from the mistake of instruc- 
tors, who fancy they are communicating ideas when they but fill the 
ear with phrases. The grand object in education, and it is all done 
before seven or eight years of age, is to promote inquiry and reflection. 
It is easy by showing, or sometimes only half showing phcenomena, and 
their causes, to rouse the curiosity ; it is likewise easy to teach the child 
to cast about in his mind to discover the way of a thing’s happening. 
At first, he may require a little assistance; but the judicious teacher 
will know when to leave him to himself, and when to stretch out a 
helping hand. This may be illustrated by the method in which older 
boys teach younger ones to swim. Were they to fling the little 
urchin into the water as he is flung into learning, out of his ¢ pth,the 
experiment would quickly be terminated by a resort to the Humane 
Society. But there is no Humane Society to recover the suffocated 
and drowning senses of poor lads, who are choaked by the garbage 
of learning. No: the young swimmer is first carefully held up by 
the chin, until he feels the support of the water, and has learnt to 
balance himself, and produce motion by the use of his arms and his 
legs. And not until he not only is able, but knows that he is able, 
does his teacher cease to apply his hand, either to his breast, his chin, 
or his hair. 

When we have said above, that we would promote inquiry among 
children, we did not mean that they should be induced to ask 
eternal questions, as is the case in numerous half-clever families. For 
no thing can be more pernicious to the faculties of a child, or more 
annoying to adults, than the unceasing—what is that? why is that? 
and how is that? and what you call this? of children who are taught 
always to ask for information at all times, and who, consequently, 
become shallow meddling pretenders ; and, instead of being taught 
to reflect and invent, and to pursue a train of inquiry, are never capable 
of any reflection, and depend entirely upon others all the days of their 
lives. The excellence of all Miss Edgeworth’s plans and books of 
education is, that they are designed to teach, not so much things, as 
the habit of inquiry and thought. She well knows that knowledge is 
rapidly acquired, as soon as the appetite is excited for it; the difficulty 
is so to manage the first communications, as to make the child feel that 
it has tasted of knowledge; for the first taste has the effect, that the 
first taste of human blood is said to have upon animals; it is so sweet 
and gratifying to the animal palate, that they then go about seeking 
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whom they may devour, and think nothing a delicacy that does not go 
upon two legs. 

This is a point on which turns the grand difference between 
“ Philosophy in Sport”’ and the works of Miss Edgeworth, similar 
in kind. In“ Harry and Lucy,” the thing is taught by an exhi- 
bition of the way in which children teach themselves, with the occa- 
sional assistance of adults; we see the manner in which thonght is 
created and pursued with them, the train of association, which leads to 
knowledge, discovery, and invention. This is a spectacle which, while 
it is delightful to the man, interests the child by the strongest claims 
upon his sympathy, and charms him by communicating informy- 
tion. It is thus that the intelligence is cultivated, and at the same 
time, but quite as a secondary consideration, that knowledge is con- 
tributed. It is of the smallest possible consequence, whether in 
“ Harry and Lucy,” the admirable authoress goes the whole circle 
of natural philosophy, or the whole round of arts and manufactures, 
It is the exercise which is the end, and not the quantity of ground 
traversed. On the other hand, the author of Philosophy in Sport 
teaches—he sets up a lecturer, who communicates knowledge; it is 
true that the children are somewhat set in motion, and are called 
upon both to act and to think, but it is at the bidding of another. 
So that, although the frowning face of science is disguised with the 
cap and bells, and other trappings of the merry Andrew; though the 
lecturer makes as if he were aiming at nothing but drollery, tumbling 
and other antics, he is after alla lecturer, and delivering grave mat- 
ters with a grinning countenance. This is all very well; something 
may be gained by it, but it falls far short of the “ divine” mode of 
instruction pursued by the most excellent of women. 

We have a further objection (strange habit of criticism we have 
fallen into of making objections where we intend to say nothing but 
praise ; we have a friend, reader, who, though we believe he holds 
us in high estimation, he is the last man on earth we would send to 
for a character ; he is fond of discussing doubtful points, of splitting 
hairs and defining shadows, so that, instead of dwelling upon the great 
and substantial body of our perfections, he would instantly turn to the 
settling of any equivocal points about us, which may at some time or 
other have excited his disquisitory faculties ; thus his auditor would leave 
the self-satisfied orator with the notion, that he had heard a very inge- 
nious defence of a very bad man, an impression, of course, wholly 
erroneous ; this is a very long parenthesis, and to proceed :)—our ob- 
jection is, that the merry Andrew, who spins his top and flies his kite 
before his youthful audience, speaks not the language of his craft. 
However droll his antics, his words are long and hard. The author, 
instead of explaining his tricks in the common language of conversa- 
tion, uses his terms of art; he employs, moreover, a sounding 
phraseology neither natural nor pleasing, and to children not very in- 
telligible. His little boys speak as Sir Humphry Davy does, not per- 
haps as he writes, but as he would talk at a royal society tea party on a 
Monday evening. By the sortes virgiliane shall the truth or falsehood 
of our assertion be tried. On the desk before us lies one volume ; and on 
the table on which the desk stands, the other two are scattered. The 
volume on the desk is taken up, and on looking at the label we discern it 
to be the first—now for the Jot. Inasmuch as the greatest events take 
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their rise from small ones, and that which is called chance is but the regu- 
lar and ordinary operation of causes whose disposition is not discerued 
by the human eye, so has a little arrangement of the binder’s art led us 
to open at the 204th page; for between that and the 205th page is 
interposed a band, indicating the middle of a sheet, and by its bulk, 
thus causing the volume to expand more easily at this than at some 
other points. Beginning at the top, and extending half way down 
page 204, will be found this passage : 

‘“‘ The revolution of the marble, my dear boy, is brought about by no less 
than three forces: look attentively at the diagram, end you will easily com- 
prehend my explanation. There is, in the first place, the rectilinear motion 
“ee to it by your hand; then there is the friction of the ground ; since, 

owever, this latter acts in a contrary direction, it merely tends to lessen or 
counteract the velocity with which the under surface proceeds, and conse- 
uently to give a relatively increased progressive motion to its upper part ; 
then comes that force by which its several parts cohere, and which may be 
represented by c H; so that the two forces producing the revolution of the 
point c, are justly expressed by the lines c c, c un; but these are in the di- 
rection of the two sides of a parallelogram ; the point will therefore move 
along the diagonal c £.” 


It may be alleged, that these terms are defined; so they are, in all 
books of science ; but if the phcenomena and the nomenclature are to 
be learned at the same time, the plan is open to the most fatal of all 
objections. But they are not defined, at least not generally, and they 
are used because they are the habitual language of scientific men, 
among whom we are certain our author may be classed ;‘and if we 
were to try the divining lots again, perhaps we might prick him among 
the members of the Royal Society. Though doubtless, any of that 
learned body would be dreadfully ashamed of being caught in the 
fact of composing a book for children, we can tell them, that they are 
generally much less usefully employed ; that their ordinary investiga- 
tions require talent of a much more common kind; and that taking it 
for granted that it is a mean occupation, aud it being allowed that 
extremes meet, and that old women are usually set to take care of 
babies, we may say that there are plenty among them who, if they can- 
not do this, can do nothing else. 

But now for the merits of this work: the principles of natural philo- 
sophy are well illustrated and analysed ; the writer is as well master 
of his sport as of his science, and always bearing in mind that he is 
a lecturer, he lectures uncommonly well. The toys and games are 
well chosen ; the author has very extensive reading, and is stocked 
with curious information ; all which he has brought to bear in an easy 
and natural manner. Then again, some of his characters are well 


conceived, and well supported ; and in most other respects, the exe-' 


cution may be said’ to be good, under the plan. We have said that 
the idea is excelleut, and we repeat it. The author ought to have a 


medal for that alone. 
We shall now, having said all that has occurred to us, bring the 


writer himself into court, and by the specimens he shall produce, - 


stand orfall. A few extracts will probably be worth more than all we 
could write concerning the book ; but it is odd, that this is a truth that 
never occurs toa writer until he wants an introduction for the passages 
he is about to quote. 
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First of all, let us introduce to our readers the Rev. Peter Twaddle- 
ton, the antiquary of the piece, who relieves the severity of Mr. Sey- 
mour's instructions, by his historical and etymological information, 
and also by the simplicity of his character. 


« The Rev. Peter Twaddleton, Master of Arts, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, for we must introduce him in due form, was about fifty-two 
ears of age, twenty of which he had spent at Cambridge, as a resident 
‘ellow of Jesus College. He had not possessed the vicarage of Overton 
above eight or nine years; and, although its value never exceeded a hundred 
and eighty pounds a year, so limited were his wants, and so frugal his habits, 
that he generally contrived to save a considerable ion of his income, in 
order that he might devote it to P of charity and benevolence: but 
his charity was not merely of the hand, but of the heart; distress was 
unknown in his village ; he fed the hungry, nursed the sick, and cheered the 
unfortunate. His long collegiate residence had imparted to his mind several 
iar traits, and a certain stiffness of address and quaintness of manner 
which at once distinguished the recluse from the man of the world ; in 
short, as Shakespeare expresses it, ‘ he was not hackneyed in the ways of 
men. His face was certainly the very reverse to arety thing that could be 
considered ‘ good-looking,’ and yet, when he smiled, there was an ani- 
mation that redeemed the irregularity of his angular features ; so benevolent 
was the expression of his countenance, that it was impossible not to feel that 
sentiment of respect and admiration which the presence of a superior person 
is wont to inspire: but his superiority was rather that of the heart than of the 
head ; not that we would insinuate any deficiency in intellect, but that his 
moral excellencies were so transcendent as to throw into the shade all those 
mental qualities which he possessed in common with the world. He enter- 
tained a singular aversion to the mathematics, a prejudice which we are 
inclined to refer to his disappointment in the senate-house ; for, although he 
was what is termed at Cambridge a ‘ reading man,’ after all his exertions he 
only succeeded in obtaining the ‘ aa an honour which devolves 
upon the last of the ‘ junior optimes.’ ether this arose from any defect 
in his bump of numbers we are really unable to state, never having an 
opportunity of verifying our suspicions by a manual examination of his 
cranium. He was, however, well read in the classics, and so devoted to the 
works of Virgil that he never lost an opportunity of quoting his favourite 
poet; and it must be admitted, that, althou h these quotations so generally 
pervaded his conversation as to become ir e, they were often apposite, 
and sometimes even witty. He had a happy knack appl i 
a sense of which the poet could never have dreamt, and yet 
that it really appeared as if they had been intended for the occasions on 
which ny were cited; but notwithstanding the delight which he ex- 
perienced in a /usus verborum in the Latin language, of such contradictory 
materials was he composed, that his antipathy to an English pun was so 
extravagant as to be truly ridiculous. This pecaliarity has been attributed, 
but we speak merely from common , to a disgust which he contracted 
for this species of spurious wit, during his frequent intercourse with the 
Johnians, a race of students whe have, from time immemorial, been identified 
with the most profligate class of punsters. Be this, however, as it may, we 
are inclined to believe that a : i 
are addicted to this vice, unless 
of constitutional insusceptibility, 
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an expedition of a hundred miles to inspect the interior of an ancient barrow, 
or to examine the mouldering fragments of some newly discovered monument; 
indeed, like the connoiseur in cheese, blue-mould and decay were the 
favourite objects of his taste, and the sure passports to his favour,; for he 
despised all living testimony, but that of worms and maggots. A coin with 
the head of a living sovereign passed through his h with as little re- 
sistance as water through a sieve, but he grasped the head of an Antonine or 
Otho with insatiable and relentless avarice. Mr. Twaddleton’s re ex- 
ceeded the middle stature, and was so extremely slender as to give him the 
air and appearance of a very tallman. He was usually dressed in an old- 
fashioned suit of black cloth, consisting of a single-breasted coat, with a 
standing collar, and deep cuffs, and a flapped waistcoat ; but so awkwardly 
did these vestments conform with the contour of his person, that we might 
have meppenee them the production of those Laputan tailors who wrought 
by mathematical principles, and held in sovereign contempt the illiterate 
fashioners who deemed it necessary to measure the forms of their customers ; 
although it was whispered by some of the loquacious spinsters in the village, 
that the aforesaid mathematical artists were better acquainted with the od 
of the Seven Dials, than with the squares of the west end. They farther 
surmised that the vicar’s annual journey to London, which in truth was 
undertaken with no other object than that of attending the Anniversary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, on Saint George’s day, was for the laudable 

urpose of recruiting his wardrobe. If the coat, with its straggling and 

isproportioned suburbs, possessed an amplitude of dimensions which ill 
accorded with the slender wants of his person, this misapplied liberality was 
more than compensated by the rigid economy exhibited in the nether part of 
his costume, which evidently hed not been designed by a contemporary 
architect ; that vestment which is never alluded to in polished society but 
through the medium of ingenious circumlocution, stuck as closely to the 
part it was destined to protect, and as faithfully represented it, as the most 
zealous member ever adhered to the interests of an independent borough. 
Not so his shoes, which, for the accommodation of those unwelcome parasites, 
ly called corns, were constructed in the form of a battledore, and dis- 


5 


person mi 

ee oe ee where there resided no less than seven discontented old 
ids, this Joke agpinet she vicar’s understanding was not likely to be lost ; 

nor did the n assoeiation between tithes and ‘ corn-hags’ escape the 


uancy, to the no small annoyance of the reverend gentleman, and 

on he decane. te the Alepamgemens of bis cloth.” —Vol. i. pp. 11—17. ‘ 

With the aid of the vicar of Overton, Mr. Seymour, a gentleman of 

fortune, undertakes the task of philosophizing the sports of his 
children. Mr. Seymour thus explains his plans.to the vicar:— 


“ «Then may I that will indulge me so far as to listen to th 
cheapaytepaedirds eapadiomenstaamarlepesiniantdente? or, in other 


words, foys into instruments of philosophical instruction.’ 
“« The vicar nodded assent. 
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several more popular toys and sports. We will commence with the ball ; 
which will illustrate the nature and of elasticity, as it leaps from 
the ground ; of rotatory motion, while it runs along its surface ; of reflected 
motion, and of the angles of incidence and reflection, as it rebounds from the 
wall; and of projectiles, as it is whirled through the air: at the same time 
the cricket-bat may serve to explain the centre of percussion. A game at 
marbles may be made subservient to the same p , and will farther 
assist us in conveying clear ideas upon the subject of the collision of elastic 
and non-elastic bodies, and of their velocities and direction after impact. The 
composition and resolution of * pte may be explained at the same time. The 
nature of elastic springs will require no other apparatus for its elucidation 
than the numerous leaping frogs and cats with which the nursery abounds. 
The leathern sucker will exemplify the nature of cohesion, and the effect of 
water in filling up those inequalities by which contiguous surfaces are deprived 
of their attractive power ; it will, at the same time, demonstrate the nature 
of a vacuum, and the influence of atmospheric pressure. The squirt will 
afford a farther illustration of the same views, and will furnish a practical 
proof of the weight of the a in raising a column of water. The 
theory of the pump will necessarily follow. The various balancing toys will 
elucidate the nature of the centre of gravity, point of suspension, and line of 
direction: the see-saw, rocking-horse, and the operation of walking on stilts, 
will here come in aid of our explanations. The sling will demonstrate the 
existence and effect of centrifugal force ; the top and tetotum will prove the 
power of vertiginous motion to support the axis of a body in an upright 
position. The trundling of the hoop will accomplish the same object. The 
game of bilboquet, or cup and , will show the influence of rotatory 
motion in steadying the rectilinear path of a spherical body, whence the 
theory of the rifle gun may be deduced. _ For conveying some elementary 


ideas of the doctrine of oscillation, there is the swing. The flight of the 
arrow will not only elucidate the principles of projectiles, but will explain the 
force of the air in nang co Bape ee Shee pan: by its impact on oblique 


surfaces: the revolution of shuttlecock may be shown to depend upon 
the same resolution of forces. Then comes the kite, one of the most in- 
structive and amusing of all the pastimes of youth: its ascent at once 
developes the theory of the composition and resolution of forces, and ex- 
plains various subordinate principles, which I shall endeavour to describe 
when we arrive at the subject. The theory of colours may be pointed out 
to the boy as he blows his soap-bubbles ; an amusement which will, at the 
same time, convince him that the air must exert a pressure equally in all 
directions. For explaining the theory of sound, there are the whistle, the 
humming-top, the whiz-gig, the pop-gun, the bull-roarer, and sundry other 
amusements well known in the play- ; but it is not my intention, at 
present, to enumerate all the toys which may be rendered capable of affording 
philosophical instruction ; I merely wish to convince you that my plan is 
not quite so chimerical as you were at first inclined to believe.’ 

“* Upon my word,’ said the vicar, ‘ you are the very counterpart of 
Cornelius Scriblerus; but I must confess that your scheme is plausible, 
very plausible, and I shall no longer refuse to attend to you in the progress 
of its execution. 
| * Cedo equidem, nec nate, tibi comes ire recuso ;’ 

as Virgil has it.”—Vol. i. pp. 48—52. , 

As an example of the mode Mr. Seymour takes to carry his plan 
into execution, we give the discussion of the sucker. 


¢ — mone our leathern sucker.’ : 

«* Jo at this moment, amusing himself in the garden with the one 
which I brought with me from school,’ Tom. ba 
Baws» you shall construct another for yourself. Here is leather and 
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“ Having allowed it to remain in water for a short time, the leather 
became sufficiently pliable for his purpose; he therefore cut ‘it into a circular 
shape, and affixed a string through its centre. The juvenile party now 
hastened to the lawn, and having onee again dipped his newly constructed 
sucker into the water, the ingenious boy pla it upon a stone, pressed 
down the leather with his foot, and succeeded in making it raise the weight. 

«<« Well done, my boy. Now, then, explain the reason of the leather’s 
adhesion to the surface, and of its being thus capable of retaining its hold, 
notwithstanding the gravity of the stone. | 

““*In the first place,’ answered Tom, ‘the edges of the wet leather, 
from being closely pressed, stuck with sufficient firmness to the smooth 
surface of the stone, to resist the force of the string, as I pulled it upwards ; 
the consequence was, that a hollow was formed in the middle part of the 
leather ; and, as that hollow place cannot contain any air, it is called a 
vacuum. 

“« « Very well,’ replied his father, ‘so far you are right; but you have 
not informed me in what manner a vacuum acts, in preventing the stone 
from quitting the leather.’ 

“«« It makes it adhere to it by some kind of suction, but I confess that I 
do not exactly understand the subject.’ 

“* Then let us proceed — and deliberately in the explanation. 
In the first place, you have said, and said correctly, that the edges of the 
leather adhere to the stone ; but what is the nature of the power to which 
this adhesion is to be referred? I perceive = are puzzled by the question ; 
attend, then, to my explanation: you must know that there exists a tendency 
in all bodies to adhere together, provided the contact of their surfaces be 
sufficiently perfect ; this property is termed cohesion, or cohesive attraction, 
from the Latin word cohereo, which I need not inform you signifies to 
stick together. The dry leather will not adhere to a smooth surface, because 
in that ease, the contact cannot be rendered sufficiently ect; but, when 
saturated with water, the interstices of the leather are filled with that fluid, 
and the inequalities of the surface, which must always prevent close 
contact, are removed. If two bodies, when placed together, hes not suffi- 
ciently smooth, or polished, it will be vain to make any attempt to produce 
their cohesion ; since the particles will, in such a state, touch each other 
only in a few points ; it is for this reason that carpenters, when they intend 
y Tape pease wf wood together, plane the surfaces perfectly smooth, before 

a e ghie.’ 

s Soe hare sehndmbehoal that he had not before understood the reason 
of the leather’s adhesion to the stone. 

es eemiry A settled this point to your satisfaction,’ continued Mr. 
Se » § us . Your idea of a vacuum being formed in the 
hollow part of the is ectly correct: for, as you draw up the 
central part by the string, the hollow thus produced must necessarily be a 
vacuum, since the air cannot pass through the ‘eather to supply it ; in this 
state, therefore, the atmosphere presses upon the exterior of the leather, 
and like any other weight prevents its rising from the stone.’ 

“ Fanny and Louisa here ex some surprise on hearing of the 
weight of the atmosphere; the former observed, that she did not feel any 
pressure from it. eir father explained the reason of their not being 
conscious of the weight by informing them that their bodies contained air, 
which, by its elasticity, antaneul the pressure from without ; but that, 
if it were possible to remove all the air which the ey contained, the 
pressure of the atmosphere would not be counteracted ; the ce 
would be, that we should be crushed to atoms by on eee been 


ascertained by experiment to be equal to fifteen upon every square 


its w 
poun 
surface, or, as much as forty thousand pounds upon the body of a 
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«“ « Until your explanation,’ said Tom, ‘ I really believed that the leather 
adhered to the stone by some kind of suction, just as the back of my hand 
adheres to my lips, whenever I place it to my mouth, and draw in my 
breath.’ 

“ Mr. Seymour here expressed a doubt whether his son was even yet a 
perfect master of the subject: he told him that there was no such operation 
in nature as suction; that it was merely a popular term to denote the action 
of the air upona vacuum. ‘ Your hand,’ said he, ‘ adheres to your mouth, 
in consequence of your forming a vacuum within it, by forcibly drawing iu 
your breath, and the resistance which is opposed to its removal, arises 
entirely from the pressure of the atmosphere upon it. Many are the effects 
which may be explained upon a similar principle. I dare say you well 
remember the astonishment which you expressed at the force with which 
the limpets attached themselves to the rocks.’ 

“*O yes, papa,’ exclaimed Louisa, ‘ 1 well remember, when we walked 
on the sea-shore, that, on first touching the limpets, they appeared loose 
and moveable, but before I had time to remove them they fastened them- 
selves as firmly as though they had been a part of the rock upon which they 
were fixed ; how could that happen? ’” 

«* Mr. Seymour replied that these sea-insects possessed the power of con- 
verting their whole bodies into suckers ; and he informed them, that many 
other animals are endowed with a similar faculty. He instanced the claws 
of the polypus, which were furnished with many such suckers, by means of 
which the animal is enabled to hold to whatever it attaches itself with very 
considerable force. 

««* Have you. never observed,’ asked Mr. Seymour, ‘ the security and 
ease with which flies frequently walk upon a smooth wall, or a plane of 
glass, or even along the ceiling, with their bodies downard ? ” 

“«« To be sure,’ replied Tom; ‘ but are not their legs provided with 
some sticky matter, which enables them to preserve themselves falling ?’ 

“‘ That is a.popular error, my dear; the fact is, that their feet are 
provided with little cups, or suckers, which they alternately exhaust and 
fill with air; by which means they are enabled to walk in every position, 
over the most slippery surfaces. In like manner, the walrus, or seal, 
a painting of which we may remember to have seen in the Panorama of 
Spitzbergen, is capable of climbing the masses of slippery ice with perfect 
security. 

At this moment, Tom’s stone fell from the sucker. Louisa enquired how 
it could have happened. ) 

«« « The circumstance is easily to be explained,’ said hier father. ‘ The 
atmosphere, by its pressure, ultimately forced its way through the edges of 
the sucker; its interior, therefore, became filled with air, and-it conse- 
quently balanced the external weight, which had before confined it.’ . 

“«« T think,’ said the vicar, ‘ that Tom must now surely understand the 
theory of the leathern sucker ; what say you, my boy? Cannot you exclaim 
with Persius, ‘ Jntus et in cute novi.’ 

“« Which I su » Observed Mr. our, ‘ you would construe, 
‘ we do 1 know the nature of the cavity, and the operation of the leather.’ ” 
—Vol. ii. 27—33. 
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A very good illustration both for the author and for us, is the 
soap-bubble. 
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ments for bubble-blowing. John, the 
the lather: and Mr. Seymour, turning towards the elder children, asked 
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them whether they understood the philosophy of the operation they had just 
witnessed ; they were, however, unable to return a satisfactory answer, and 
their father proceeded as follows :— 

“<« Most liquids, by agitation, exhibit the appearance of froth, in con- 
sequence of the escape of the air in small bubbles, which had been forced 
into them by the operation. If, however, the liquid be viscid and tenacious, 


like soap and water, the air is, as it were, imprisoned in the mass, producing 


the appearance which is commonly called lather.’ 

. loathe here enquired ‘ whether the air did not escape with more or less 
readiness, according to the degree of resistance it met with in the liquid.’ 

“«] thank you,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘ for having so kindly assisted me in 
the explanation.’ 

‘* Louisa smiled at this mark of her father’s approbation, and Mr. Seymour 
proceeded,—‘ It is on that very account, that spirit, after it has been shaken, 
so soon regains its transparency ; for, in consequence of the superior light- 
ness of that fluid, and the little cohesion which subsists between its 
particles, the air makes a rapid escape. In like manner we may account for 
the spongy appearance which gives such superiority to our bread; in that 
case, the air disengaged during the fermentation of the dough cannot escape 
through so viscid a mass ; it therefore remains, and thus produces the eyes 
or bubbles, which you may always observe in every well-baked loaf.’ 

“ «See, papa, exclaimed Tom, ‘ the bubbles which John has blown in the 
lather, are not round, but angular figures—they appear to be like the hex- 
agons which we used to cut out for our papyro-plastics.’ 

“ ¢ They are certainly hexagonical,’ replied Mr. Seymour ; ‘ and the form 
arises from the pressure of the bubbles upon each other. The same appear- 
ance is to be seen in the pith of vegetables, when examined by the micro+ 
scope, and is the result of the general re-action of the solid parts, similar to 
that which takes place in the honey-comb.’ 

“I thought, papa,’ said Louisa, ‘ that the form of the cells in the honey- 
comb was to be ascribed to the skill of the bee.’ . 

“< ¢ That is a wey. general opinion, but it is not correct ; it is now acknow- 
ledged by philosophers to be the effect of the mechanical laws which influ- 
ence the pressure of cylinders composed of soft materials ; the nests of solitary 
bees are uniformly circular ; and the cells of the pith of wood are only hexa- 
gonical in the central parts ; towards the extremity, where there is but little 
pressure, they are circular. I will take an opportunity of showing you the 
same fact in the berries of a lobster ; but let us proceed to blow some bubbles. 
Plunge the bow] of the tobacco-pipe into the lather.’ 

“Tom obeyed his father’s directions, and blowing through the stem, 
produced a bubble. 

Re pes: see,’ cried Louisa, bare a beautiful bubble! but there is a quan« 
tity of soap hanging to its u : 

——2 will take it off with my finger, said Mr. Seymour. 

ct ¢ Whee heomeiful caine “t displa Y as b d th 

es t iful colours it di "as bright and as gaudy as those of 
ine Guaminae = aiid 

«« € Tt has burst!’ cried Louisa. 

““¢ Ah! my dear children,’ murmured the vicar, with an air of pensive 
gravity, Tenues secessit in auras, as the poet has it. Even thus is it with all 

blown bubbles of our fancy, raised by the breath of hope; the 
moment they a most vivid and promising to our imagination, they 
‘ vanish into air, into thin air,’ like the gaudy and unsubstantial soap-bubble 
you have just witnessed ; but to blow another.’ 

“«* There is one!’ exclaimed Louisa ; ‘ see, it is of an oblong , like 
an egg !—there it ae I declare it is now perfectly, round ! !—what 
can be the reason o eee | 

“* © T am glad you have that question, because my answer will serve 


to illustrate an important property of air, and which, indeed, is common to 
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all fluids. While the upper part of the bubble was attached to the bow] of 
the pipe, its gravity being resisted, drew it into an elliptical form ; but the 
instant it was detached, the contained air pressed equally in all directions, 
and the bubble in consequence became a perfect sphere.’ 

“ « T do not exactly understand what you mean ‘ by pressing equally in all 
directions.’ ’ a 

«« « The expression is surely sufficiently intelligible. . Did you not learn in 
our conversation of yesterday, that air has weight, and exerts a pressure as 
much upwards as downwards and laterally ? eré this not the case, how 
could the air if the interior of our bodies counteract the pressure of the at- 
mosphere? The form of the bubble proves the same fact in a different way ; 
for, had the air in its cavity pressed more in any one direction than in another, 
the bubble could not have been round, or to speak more correctly, a sphere.’ 

“«*« What are you musing about?’ cried the vicar, who had observed the 
attention of the boy rivetted upon the bow] of the tobacco-pipe: ‘ I am sure, 
from your countenance, that some circumstance is puzzling you.’ 

““*« You are right, my dear sir; I was just then thinking how it can 
possibly happen, that the bubble should not have a hole in its upper. part ; 
for, while 1 am blowing it up, there must, of course, be a communication 
between my mouth aud its interior, or else how could the air pass into it ?’ 

“¢ True,’ said his father ; ‘ but the act of throwing it off from the bowl 
of the pipe will unite this breach ; for there exists a strong cohesive attrac- 
tion between the attenuated particles of the lather; you will, therefore, 
perceive that, on this account, the bubble will be more readily and securely 
separated by a lateral than a perpendicular motion of the pipe.’ 

“«] wish,’ said Tom, ‘ that I could discover some saethaa of preventing 
their bursting so soon, for there is scarcely time to examine them before they 
vanish. What can be the cause of their short duration ?” 

“«* Consider, my dear boy, the frailty of their structure, and I think that 
the precarious tenure of their existence will cease to astonish you ; indeed, 
the wonder is, that they should endure so long. The film, of which they 
consist, is inconceivably thin, so that the slightest impulse will be apt to 
rupture them ; besides which, there must be a considerable evaporation going 
on from their surface, while the contraction of the contained air, from change 
of temperature, must also tend to limit their duration. You must likewise 
remember that the a will have a tendency to gravitate towards the 
depending part of the bubble, and, consequently, by quitting the upper por- 


tion, to render it of still greater tenuity. This last effect might, perhaps, 
be obviated, in some measure, by giving a rotatory motion to the bubble 
around its axis ; but this, again, would accelerate the evaporation ; which, 
after all, is the pane cause of the shortness of its duration: so that, unless 


be remedied, I despair of suggesting any expedient by 
which the frail existence of our airy structure could be protracted. You 
must, therefore, seek, from a succession of bubbles, the prolongation of an 
amusement which no single one can afford you.’ —Vol. ii. 49—56. 


The dellows, though no foy, are well used at p. 61. vol. ii. 


«« « Tf that be your belief,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘I will not lose a moment 
in pan our knowledge to the test.—Tom, do you run into the house, 
and fetch hither the kitchen bellows.’ | 

“ The bellows were produced, and Louisa, having been desired by her 
father to explain.the manner in which they received and expelled the air, 

ed as follows: ‘ Upon raising the upper from the board, the 
interior space of the bellows is necessarily increased, and immediately sup- 


this latter effect coul 


sure of the atmosphere ; when, by pressing down the u board 
ed through the iron tube teter aha / 
*«* To be sure,’ said Tom, ‘in the same manner that the water was 
expelled from my squirt, when I pushed down the handle.’ 


_ plied with an additional quantity of air, which is driven into it I ibe teain 
is 
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“«<«So far you are quite correct,’ said Mr. Seymour; ‘but you have 
not yet told us the use of the hole in the under-board, and which is covered, 
as you perceive, with a movable flap of leather: it is termed a valve, or 
‘ wind-clap.’ 

«« That,’ replied Tom, ‘ is for the purpose of admitting the air, when we 
raise up the board.’ 

« « Exactly so; and also to prevent the air from passing out again, when 
you press it down. I wish to direct your attention particularly to this con- 
trivance, because, simple as it may appear, its action will teach you the 
general nature of a valve.. Without it, the operation of filling the bellows 
with air, would have been so tedious as to have ‘destroyed the utility of the 
instrument ; for the air could, in that case, have only found admission 
through the nosle, and that, again, would have been attended with the addi- 


tional disadvantage of drawing smoke and other matter into its cavity ; when, 


however, you raise up the board, the air, by its external pressure, opens the 
wind-clap inwards, and thus finds an easy entrance for itself ; and when you 
press the board downwards, the air, thus condensed, completely shuts the 
— and its return through that avenue being prevented, it veshes through 
the tube.’ ‘ 

“‘ The children were much pleased with the simplicity of this invention, 
and Tom inquired of the vicar who first thought of it. 

*** We are informed by Strabo,’ replied Mr. Twaddleton, ‘that Ana- 
charsis, the Scythian philosopher, who lived in the time of Solon, about six 
hundred years before Christ, invented the bellows, as well as the anchor, and 
potter's wheel ; but,’ he added, ‘ there is some reason to doubt the truth 
of this statement. The bellows, however, were certainly known to the Greeks; 
and the great poet Virgil alludes to them in his fourth Georgic :* 

‘ Alii taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt redduntque.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 61—63. 


We shall next quote the author’s account of rockets. It contains 
information on a popular subject, and we believe the explanation is 
not found in the javenile library ; but it is not certainly expressed in a 


very popular manner. 


««¢ Are those paper cylinders, with long sticks, rockets?’ inquired Tom. 

“«* They are; and if you will attend to me, I will a the principle of 
their construction. They have ever been considered as holding the first place 
amongst single fire-works, and deservedly so; not only on account of the 
splendid appearance they present when fired by themselves, but from their 
extensive application in increasing the beauty of other exhibitions. The 
rocket, you perceive, consists of a strong paper cylinder, which is filled with 
a suitable composition ; it is crowned with a head, or ‘ pot,’ as it is techni- 
eally termed, charged with various materials, which throw out sparks, stars, 
and other decorations, as soon as it takes fire in the air, after the body of the 





rocket has been consumed. You may observe that the head is made to ter= 


minate in a point, which greatly facilitates its passage through the air. The 
whole is affixed to a straight stick, which, like the rudder of a ship, makes it 


turn towards that side to which it is inclined, and consequently causes the 


rocket to ascend in a straight line.’ 
“«« But, papa,’ observed Louisa, ‘ all the rockets have not straight rods ; 


see, there is one with a crooked stick.’ 


“ € That is for the purpose of causing the rocket to ascend in the form of a 
t 


screw: the first effect e bent will be to make the rocket incline 


towards that side to which it is bent; but its centre of gravity bringing it 
afterwards into a vertical situation, the result of these two o te efforts will 
be, that the rocket will ascend in a zig-zag or spiral form. In this case, how- 
ever, since it displaces a greater volume of air, and describes a longer line, it 


* Line 171. 
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will not ascend so high as if it had ben impelled in a straight direction ; 
but I think you will admit that, on account of the singularity of this motion, 
it.produces a very agreeable effect.’ 

“«« « And what causes the rocket to ascend into the air?’ asked Tom. 

«« « That is a question much more readily asked than answered,’ replied 
Mr. Seymour: “ ‘ it isa subject which has engaged the attention of several 
most distinguished philosophers. I shall first describe to you the theory of 

iers. He says, ‘ Let us suppose that the interior of the rocket were 
inflamed, and that there were not any vent for the fire; the consequence 
would be, either that the rocket would burst in the weakest part ; or, if all 
the-parts were equally strong, and able to sustain the impulse of the fire, that 
the rocket would burn out without any motion. Now, as the force is equal 
in all directions, suppose its action downwards, or that u , sufficient to 
lift forty pounds; as these forces are equal, but their directions contrary, 
they will destroy each other’s action. In the next place, imagine the rocket 
opened at the choak ; in consequence of which, the action of the flame down- 
wards is taken away, and there remains a force equal to forty pounds acting 
upwards, to carry up the rocket, and the stick or rod to which it is attached. 
We accordingly find that if the composition of the rocket be very weak, so as 
not to give an — greater than the weight of the rocket and its stick, it 
does not rise at all; or if the composition be slow, so that a small part of it 
only kindles at first, the rocket will not rise.” Dr. Hutton explains the phe- 
nomenon in somewhat different a manner. He says, ‘ that at the moment 
when the powder begins to inflame, its expansion produces a torrent of elastic 
fluid, which acts in every direction ; that is, against the air which opposes its 
escape ffom the cartridge, and against the upper part of the rocket; but the 
resistange of the air is more considerable than the weight of the rocket, on 
account pf the extreme rapidity with which the elastic fluid issues through 
the nec . of the rocket to w itself downwards, and therefore the rocket 
ascends by the excess of the one of these forces over the other.’ 

** Tom observed, that he thought Dr. Hutton’s explanation more simple 
and plausible, than that of Desaguliers. 

“« * Dr. Hutton adds,’ continued Mr. Seymour, ‘ that the rocket could 
not rise unless a sufficient quantity of elastic fluid were produced, and hence 
arose the expedient of piercing the rocket with a conical hole, so as to make 
the composition burn in conical strata, which, having much greater surface, 
produce a much greater quantity of inflamed matter and elastic fluid. With- 
out such a contrivance, the composition would inflame only in circular coats 
of a diameter equal to that of the rocket ; and experience has shewn that this 
is not sufficient for the purpose.’ ”—Vol. iii. p. 95—99. 


To the third volume are appended a considerable body of notes to 
our taste; we confess they are pleasanter pastime than the text. They 
contain some little curiosities in science, which it will give pleasure to 
~ of our readers to peruse; we shall therefore quote two or three 
of them, 

In the text, it must be observed, that a temple of Flora is described. 
It is situated in Mr Seymour's grounds, and the flowers planted about 
it are so selected, that a consultation of them will serve instead of a 
clock. This ingenious device is founded on the information contained 
in the following note. 

“‘ The Horologe of Flora is alluded to by Pliny with his usual felicity of 
thought and expression. ‘ Dedi tibi herbas horarum indices ; et ut ne sole 
quidem oculos tuos a terra avoces, heliotropium ac lupinum circumagunter 
cum illo. Cur etiam altius ipsumque ccelum scrutatis? Habes ante 
pedes pe ecce bes aaralys ist. pa lib. mi wr hh 27. ms 

** Linneus enumera six flowers which possess this kind of sensi- 
bility. The following are a few of them, with their respective heres of rising 
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and setting, as the Swedish naturalist terms them. He divides them into 


meteoric tlowers, which less accurately observe the hour of unfolding, but are 
expanded sooner. or later, according to the cloudiness, moisture, or pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

“2d. Tropical flowers, which open in the morning, and close before even- 
ing every day; but the hour of the expanding becomes earlier or later, as the 
length of the day increases or decreases. 

“« 3d. Equinoctial flowers, which serve for the construction of Flora’s dial, 
since they open at a eertain and exact hour of the day, and for the most part 
close at another deterrhinate hour: for instance, the Leontodon Taraxacum, 
dandelion, opens at 5—6, closes at 8—9; Hieracium Pilosella, mouse-ear 
hawkweed, opens at 8, closes at 2; T'ragopogon pratensis, yellow goat’s-beard, 
opens at sunrise, and shuts at noon with such regularity, that the husband- 
man who adopts it as the signal of dinner-time need not fear to have his 
pudding too much or too little boiled ; Sonchus levis, smooth sow-thistle, 
opens at 5, closes at 11—12; Lactuca sativa, cultivated lettuce, opens at 7, 
closes at 10; Z'ragopogon luteum, yellow goat’s-beard, opens at 3—5, closes 
at 9—10 ; Lapsana, nipplewort, opens at 5—6, closes at 10—11; Nymphea 
alba, white water-lily, opens at 7, closes at 5; Papaver nudicaule, naked 
poppy, opens at 5, closes at 7; Hemerocallis fulva, tawny day-lily, opens at 5, 
closes at 7—8 ; Convolvulus, opens at 5—6; Malva, mallow, opens at 9—10, 
closes at 1; Arenaria purpurea, purple sandwort, opens at 9—10, closes at 
2—3; Anagallis, pimpernel, opens at 7—8 ; Portulaca hortensis, garden pur- 
slain, opens at 9—10, closes at 11—12; Dianthus prolifer, proliferous pink, 
opens at 8, closes at 1 ; Cichoreum, succory, opens at 4—5 ; Hypocharis, opens 
at 6—7, closes at4—5; Crepis, opens at 4—5, closes at 10—11 ; Picris, opens 
at 4—5, closes at 12; Calondula Africana, opens at 7, closes at 3-—4, &c."— 
Vol. iii. pp. 111, 112. 

‘« « Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 
Are sweet remembrancers who tell 
How fast the winged moments fly. 


We have in the extract, which relates to the sucker, extracted that 
part of the work which is a superstruction on the following note. The 
fact, that flies walk on the ceilings, and up perpendicular walls and 
windows, by exhausting the atmosphere from under their feet at every 
step, is thus supported. : 


** We are indebted to Sir Everard Home for a description of that peculiar 
structure, by which several species of animals are enabled to sustain their 
bodies in opposition to the force of gravity. His first paper upon this subject 
is published in the 106th volume of the Philosophical Transactions, in which 
he says, he was not aware that any animal, larger than the house-fly, was 
endowed by nature with such a power, so as to admit of examination, until 
Sir Joseph nk smentioned that the lacerta gecko, a species of lizard, which 
is a native of the island of Java, comes out of an evening from the roofs of the 
houses, and walks down the smooth, hard, and polished chinam walls, in search 
of the flies which settle upon them, and which are its natural food, and then 
runs up again to the roof of the house. Sir Joseph, while at Batavia, amused 
himself with catching this animal, by standing close to the well, at some dis- 
tance from the lizard, with a long flattened po e, which being made sudden] 
to scrape the surface of the wall, knocked the animal down. He presen 
Sir Everard with a specimen, weighing five ounces and three quarters, avoir- 
dupois, which enabled him to ascertain the peculiar mechanism by which the 
feet of this animal can keep their hold of a smooth, hard, perpendicular wall, 
and carry up so a weight as that of its body. 

* The foot has five toes, at the end of each of which, except that of the 
thumb, is a very sharp and much curved claw ; on.the under surface of each 
toe are sixteen transverse slits, leading to so many cavities or pockets, the 
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depth of which is nearly equal to the length of the slit that forms the orifice ; 
they all open forwards, and the external edge of each opening is serrated, 
like the teeth of a small-toothed comb. ‘The cavities, or pockets, are lined 
with acuticle, and the serrated edges are also covered with it. The structure 
just described is supplied with various muscles, whose action is to draw down 
the claw, open the orifices of the ets, and turn down the serrated edges 
upon the surface on which the animal stands. Upon examining attentively 
the under surfaces of the toes, when the pockets are closed, Sir Everard 
Home was struck with their resemblance to the surface of that portion of the 
echineis remora, or sucking fish, by which it attaches itself to the shark, or 
to the bottom of ships ; and it consequently suggested the probability of ob- 
taining, from an examination of this latter apparatus, much useful informa- 
tion which might be applicable to the subject of the lizard ; more especially 
as the parts of which it is composed are so much larger in size, and more 
within the reach of anatomical examination. 

‘“* The surface on the top of the head of this fish, fitted for adhesion, is of 
an oval form, and bears a considerable proportion to the size of the whole 
animal ; it is surrounded by a broad, loose, moveable edge, capable of ap- 
plying itself closely to the surface on which it is placed ; and it is evident, that 
when the external edge is so applied, and the cartilaginous plates are raised 





up, the interstices must become so many vacua, and the serrated edge of each 
plate will keep a sufficient hold of the substance on which it rests to retain it 
in that position, assisted by the pressure of the surrounding water, without 
a continuance of muscular exertion. It thus appears, that the adhesion of the 
sucking fish is produced by so many vacua being formed through an apparatus 
woukes by the voluntary muscles of the animal, and the pressure of the sur- 
rounding water. 

“ From the similarity of the mechanism of the under surface of the toes 
of the lacerta gecko, there can be no doubt that the purpose to which it is 
applied is the same: but as in the one case the adhesion is to take place under 
water, and is to continue for longer periods, the means are more simple ; in 
the other, where the mechanism is to be employed in air, under greater dis- 
advantages with respect to gravity, and is to last for very short periods, and 
then immediately afterwards be renewed, a more delicate structure of parts, 
a greater proportional depth of cavities, and more complex muscular structure 
become necessary. 

Having ascertained the principle on which an animal of so large a size as 
the lacerta gecko is enabled to support itself in its progressive motion against 
gravity, Sir E. Home felt himself more competent to inquire into the mecha- 
nism by which the common fly is enabled, with so much facility, to support 
itself in still more disadvantageous situations. In the natural size, the feet of 
the fly are so small, that nothing can be determined r ing them; Keller 
was the first n who made a drawing of the fly’s foot in a highly magnified 
state, in which the concave surfaces are visible, and which, no doubt, like 
those of the lizard above described, are employed to form vacua, which enable 
the fly to move under such disadvantageous circumstances. Mr. Bauer, who 
has so greatly distinguished himself in microscopic researches, was judiciously 
enlisted into the service of Sir E. Home upon this occasion ; and he has shown 
that this principle, on which progressive motion against gravity depends, is 
- extensively employed by nature in the structure of the feet of insects ; 
and Sir Everard observes, that now this structure is known, it can be readily 


demonstrated by looking at the movement of the feet of any insect upon the 
inside of a glass tumbler, through a common magnifying glass ; the ent 
suckers are readily seen separately to be pulled off from the surface of the 
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the fly; thé parts require to be magnified one hundred times to render the 
structure distinctly visible ; and in the walrus the parts are 80 large, as to 
require being reduced four diameters, to bring them within the size of a 
quarto page. : . 

“< Nor is progressive motion the only function in which nature avails her- 
self of the pressure of the atmosphere for the accomplishment of her pur« 
poses. The act of feeding is continually effected in this manner. The 
operation of sucking is too familiar to require comment. It may not, pers 
haps, be so generally known that it is by the very same process that — 
reach the fine dust and juices of hollow flowers, like the honeysuckle, and 
some species of foxglove, which are téb narrow to admit them. They fill up 
the mouth of the flower with their bodies, and suck out the air, or at least 
a large portion of it, by which the soft sides of the flower are made to collapse, 
and the juice and dust are squeezed towards the insect, as completely as if the 
hand had pressed it externally.”—Vol. iii. pp. 181, 185. ‘ 


We shall conclyde our extracts with the following note on that de- 
lectable instrument, the Jew’s harp. We are surprised that the author, 
who is so evidently attached to etymology, and the derivation of man- 
ners and customs, from remote periods, has not told us why the harp 
is thus called the Jew’s harp: 


“ The memoirs of Madame de Genlis fitst made known the astonishing 
powers of a poor German soldier on the Jew’s harp. This musician was in 
the service of Frederick the Great, and finding himself one night on | 
under the windows of the king, played the Jew’s harp with so much skill, 
that Frederick, who was a great amateur of music, thought he heard a dis- 
tinct orchestra. Surprised on learning that such an effect could be produced 
by a single than with two Jew’s harps, he ordered him into his presence ; the 
soldier refused, alleging, that he could only be relieved by his colonel ; and 
that if hé obeyed, the king would punish him the next day, for having failed 
to do his duty. Being presented the following morning to Frederick, he was 
heard with admiration, and received his discliarge and fifty dollars. This 
artist, whose name Madame de Genlis does not mention, is called Koch ; he 
has not any knowledge of music, but owes his success entirely to a natural 
taste. He bs made his fortune by travelling about, and performing in public 
aiid private, and is now living retired at Vienna, at the advanced age of more 
= eighty years. He used two Jew’s harps at once, in the same maniier as 
the peasatits of the Tyrol, atid produced; without doubt, the harmony of two 
notes struck at the same moment; which was considered by the musically- 
curidus a8 somewhat extraordinary; when the limited powers of the instru- 
ment were remembered. It was Koch’s custom to require that all the lights 
should be extinguished, in order that the illusion produced by his playing 
might be increased. : ) 

It was reserved, however, for Mr. Eulenstein to acquire a musical repu- 
tition from the Jew’s . After ten years of close - ereerny and study, 
this young artist has attained a perfect mastery over this untractable instru- 
ment. In giving some account of the Jew’s harp, considered as 4 medium for 
musical sounds, we shall only present the result of his discoveries: This 
little instrument, taken singly, gives whatever grave sound you may. wish to 
produce, as a third, a fifth, or an octave. If ve tonic is not heard in 
the bass Jew’s harp, it must be attributed, not to the defectiveness of ce in 
sttument, but to the player. In examining this result, you cannot 


’ el 
remarking the order and unity established by nature in harmoni al odie 


which places music in the rank of exact sciences. The Jew’s harp 

different tones; the base tones of the first octave bear some reseniblancée to 

those of the flute and clarionet ; those of the middle and high, to the vor 
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and trifling, on account of the smallness of the instrument. It was not 
thought possible to derive much pleasure from any attempt which could be 
made to conquer the difficulties of so limited an instrument ; because, in the 
extent of these octaves, there were a number of spaces which could not be 
filled up by the talent of the player ; besides, the most simple modulation 
became impossible. Mr. Eulenstein has remedied that inconvenience, by 
joining sixteen Jew’s harps, which he tunes by placing smaller or greater 
quantities of sealing wax at the extremity of the tongue. Each harp then 
sounds one of the notes of the gamut, diatonic or chromatic, and the performer 
can fill all the intervals, and pass all the tones, by —e the harp. That 
these mutations may not interrupt the measure, one harp must always he 
kept in advance, in the same manner as a good reader advances the eye, not 
upon the word which he pronounces, but upon that which follows.”— 
Vol. iii. pp. 197, 199. ‘ 

We ought not to conclude without observing, that it has not been 
possible for us to give the specimens which might probably have shown 
the author to the best advantage, for we cannot quote plates; and 
there are numerous diagrams necessary for the understanding of many 
important parts. There are also many head and tail pieces of great 
merit by that original artist George Cruikshank, which add to the 
humour of the work, by illustrating the Rev. Mr. Twaddleton’s 
positions by shany curious devices. : 








THE NORTH AMERICAN AND QUARTERLY REVIEWS.* 


. Ir has been often observed, that the community of language between 
the people of this country and those of thé United States ought to 
form a bond of union still stronger than the recollection of affinity and 
the similarity of our laws. It has been, unfortunately, forgotten that 
one of the uses of language is as an instrument of dispute. While other 
nations can only read our abuse of them through the medium of trans- 
lation, our brethren across the Atlantic veceive our venom in an una- 
dulterated shape, and return our obloquy in kind, or rather would 
return it, if they had any ill to say of us. 

It is unfortunately the case, in addition to their facility of under- 
standing our censure, that they are very sensitive toit. Why they are 
so is a curious subject of inquiry, for in England we expect that five 
persons out of ten rather like occasionally to hear their country 
abused; either because all the ill that can be said of it must be an 
invention pleasing from its absurdity, or that though part of the abuse 
may hit themselves (which is wrong,) a greater part must attach to 
their enemies, relations, and friends, which is preponderantly pleasant 
and useful.—Why is it that the Americans have grown to such a 
pitch, not of national pride, but of national sensitiveness ? 

Tlie Americans are, in fact, in the condition not of upstarts—that 
would offend them mightily—but of people not very well established in 
the world, who are jealous of a newly-acquired rank. No nation, ex- 
cept ourselves, is more admired; and probably next to ourselves, be- 
cause most like ourselves, they are of all nations most worthy of ad- 
miration. But yet all will not do. In vain does the President prove 
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every year, in five columns of the National Intelligencer, that they are 
the favoured people of Providence, (which, after ourselves, they are,) 
pe always reddening and bristling up at some real or fancied 
insult. 

Besides the newness of the Americans as a nation, we fear the 
liberty of the press and the form of their government contribute to 
load them with that painful sense of national responsibility with which 
each individual among them seems to labour under. Being universally 
amenable to popular opinion, they acquire a grave and sostenuto de- 
portment ; and every man being a constituent part of the sovereign 
people, feels himself bound to maintain the honour of the sovereignty. 
It is an excellent quality of a limited monarchy, that all the dignity is 
confined to one man:—“ against the peace of our lord the king, his 
crown and dignity,” are admirable words. That most sagacious of ani- 
mals, who backed slowly into the water, holding a lock of wool in his 
mouth, was a type of the wisdom of the body politic who transferred to 
one idle man the prurigo of dignity with which the Americans seem to be 
afflicted. It has been remarked, by all the wisest writers, that the con- 
dition of a king is miserable. How miserable, therefore, must be a 
country where every man suffers, at least in imagination, under this 
condition. 

The Americans have been infected by a bad portion of our litera- 
ture. The rodomontade of bad novels, and the flowers of Irish elo- 
quence, prevail more in America than in England, and among a more 
powerful class of citizens, and exercise a greater influence on the real 
affairs of life. A very grave and sensible man, at the end of an article 
of eighty pages, which we have before us in the North American Re- 
view, says, apparently in sober earnestness, “that what has happened 
to other nations, may happen to (England) ; and the traveller may yet 
enquire for the site of London, as we now enquire for those of Nine- 
veh and Babylon.” He evidently thinks this is a Ait; that each 
Englishman has upon his head, like an American, the care not only of 
all the national affairs of the present day, but of those of future ages. 
But we laugh at him. The idea, that a man arriving per coach from 
Brighton at the Elephant and Castle, should inquire the way to the 
site of London, does not afflict us in the least. We know it can never 
happen but through the fault of our government. But think, Jona- 
than, that at some future time, the adventurous navigator, sailing over 
that which once was Washington, as over the country of Lioness, may 
cast his sounding-lead on the skull of the last president of America! 
“ Sincerely do we hope,” as our trans-Atlantic friend says, this may 
never happen; but there is an instability about the new continent 
which makes us apprehend the worst. This is a subject we should 
dwell upon at large, did we not fear to wound the feelings of a worthy 
people. 

The same temper induces the same respectable writer to imagine 
that the English are enemies of General Jackson, because he com- 
manded at New Orleans. We have, unfortunately, carried on war on 
much too large a scale, to bear any animosities of this sort. We re- 
collect, certainly, that a party of our people, from one of our West 
India islands, landed at the place referred to, in the hope of seizing 
some cotton, and were beaten off by the natives. The business, by 
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no means creditable to the civilization of Europe, was mentioned in 
the newspapers at the time. But how can the Americans imagine, 
that such things can be borne in mind in England? Were not the na- 
tives of Owhyhee, who killed Captain Cook, (a much worse case, 

lodged at the king’s expense, and taken to see all the sights by Mr. 
Byng, of the Foreign Office? 

The article before us, which has given rise to these reflections, is a 
very elaborate one on the subject of the Indians; mainly intended as 
an answer to an article of the Quarterly Review, on the subject of the 
Indians employed in the late war on the frontiers of Canada; and we 
own the answer appears to us to be completely successful, though it is 
not argued on the broadest aud best grounds, and admits too many of 
the assumptions on which the reasoning of the Quarterly is founded. 

The Quarterly contends in substance, that the Indian savages had 
been injured by the Americans of the United States, and that, there- 
fore, having grounds of war in common with ourselves, it was justi- 
fiable for us to use them as allies. In aid of this reasoning, a pathetic 
picture is drawn of the frauds practised upon the' red man by the 
white, and the occasional injustice and cruelty asserted to be exer- 
cised towards them by the out-settlers of Kentucky and Ohio, and 
the Indian warfare carried on under tlie protection of the British army 
against the inhabitants of the northern frontier of the United States, 
which of course, with such a prelude, receives the colouring of the 
just retaliation of an heroic but suffering people. ‘This is, as is not 
unfrequently seen, detestable in morality, pieced out with fustian 
sentimentality. | 

Suppose it to have been true, that in the series of years in which 
the great white community peopling the United States had grown up, 
(under English protection, by the way) the Indians had not only suffered 
in the inevitable course of events, but had been the victims of delibe- 
rate injustice, would it be reasonable for any civilized nation, much 
less the nation which was the cause of whatever injury had bten done, 
to allow to be perpetrated under its banners whatever cruelties tie 
passion of revenge would induce the remaining savages to inflict upon 
the settled and civilized people ? | 

There are some persons who can only understand the wickedness af 
an act when it is retorted upon themselves. A nation which, under 
colour of some dispute in Europe, should jet loose upon our West 
Indian colonists their negro slaves, allow these injured sons of 
Africa to burn, murder, and violate, under the shelter of a wel)-disci- 
plined white army, would be an insufficient counterpart to our conduct 
with the red savages. A more exact one would be found if the 
injured negroes having ceased to exist, and our sugar islands bein 
cultivated by an industrious race of whites, an European power should 
transport amongst them an army of Ashantees, and allow them to 
make drums of the skins of his Excellency the Duke of Manchester, 
his honour David Finlayson, and the other members of the government 


of the West Indies, in order to revenge the past wrongs of injured 
rica. 


The fact does not, however, appear to be, that the Indiaus have 
suffered more than savage men always suffer when they come into con- 
tact with a more civilized race ; which is a suffering similar to that 
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which a man feeble in body and mind suffers in society. He is out- 
worked and over-reached, not by the government, but by individuals. 
In the same way, the Caffres suffer at the Cape, and the Aborigines 
in New Holland. Civilized man is happily too strong for savage man ; 
and deck them out as we may,the North American Indians are savages, 
if not incapable, of civilization, yet not to be civilized without great 
difficulty. The American Reviewer says— 


“ The tenure by which the primitive inhabitants of this continent held 
their land, is a question of metaphysical speculation, rather than one of prac- 
tical right. All will agree, that they were entitled to as much as would sup- 
ply them with subsistence, in the mode to which they were accustomed. 
And there will probably be an assent, little less general, to the proposition, 
that whatever was not thus wanted and employed might be appropriated by 
others to theirown use. The new race of men, who landed upon these shores, 
found that their predecessors had affixed few distinctive marks of property in 
the forests where they roamed. There were none of those permanent im- 
provements, which elsewhere by universal assent beeome the evidence and 
the security of individual appropriation. From Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn, 
the various nations of Europe have formed settlements, and have gradually 
by force or purchase reduced the aboriginal inhabitants to a state of vassallage, 
or driven them into the interior. European sovereigns have divided this 
immense country, by their charters or their treaties, into many colonies or 
provinces, and have assumed a general jurisdiction over them, without the 
slightest regard to the primitive occupants. And the hoisting of the first flag, 
aud the burying of the first bottle, are important incidents, which have occa- 
sioned many a perplexing discussion to grave diplomatists. 

** Almost all the country now composing the Atlantic portion of the United 
States, was thus acquired by England. Our colonial records contain the his- 
tory of many of these negociations and purchases, but time has swept away 
almost every vestige of the consideration paid to the Indians. Since the 
establishment of their independence, the United States have adopted the 
system of acquiring the aboriginal title by peaceable purchase, but they have 
adopted it with an important change, consolatory to all who look with sym- 
pathy upon this falling race. The plan of permanent annuities guaranties to 
the Indians a never failing resource against want, and its beneficial effects 
are apparent in the improved condition of the Wyandots, the Shawnese, and 
the Miamies. But one instance in the history of the United States can be 
found, where they have acquired any title to the unappropriated country by 
force ; and that was at the termination of the wanton and unprovoked hosti- 
lities of the Creeks, originating probably in foreign influence, but prosecuted 
in a spirit of atrocious cruelty, not often displayed, even in Indian warfare. 
Peace, without exemplary chastisement, would have been but an invitation 
to new aggressions. 

“ The condition of our primitive people is a moral phenomenon, perhaps 
without a parallel in the whole history of man. During two centuries, they 
have been in contact with a civilized people. They have seen our improve- 
ments, and felt our superiority. They have relinquished their bows, and 
arrows, and skins, and flint knives, and stone tomahawks, and have adopted 
our arms and ammunition, our cloths, and many of our instruments of iron 
and steel. But in their own moral qualities, if they have not receded, they 
certainly have not advanced. A principle of progressive improvement seems 
almost inherent in human nature. Communities of men, as well as indivi- 
duals, are stimulated bya desire to meliorate their condition. There is 
nothing stationary around us. We are all striving in the career of life to 
acquire riches, or honor; or power, or some other object, whose possession is 
to realize the day dreams of our imaginations; and the aggregate of these 
efforte constitutes the advance of society. , 
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‘* But there is little of all this in the constitution of our savages. Like the 
bear, and deer, and buffalo of his own forests, an Indian lives as his father 
lived, and dies as his father died. He never attempts to imitate the arts of 
his civilized neighbours. His life passes away in a succession of listless indo- 
lence, and of vigorous exertion to provide for his animal wants, or to gratify 
his baleful passions. He never looks around him with a spirit of emulation, 
to compare his situation with that of others, and to resolve on improving it. 
In a season of abundance, he never provides for a season of scarcity. Want 
never teaches him to be provident, nor misery to be industrious. This fatuity 
is not the result of ignorance. Efforts, however ill directed, have not been 
wanting to teach ns a reclaim him. But he is perhaps destined to disappear 
with the forests, which have afforded him food and clothing, and whose exist- 
ence seems essential to his own. 

“* Under such circumstances, what ignorance or folly, or morbid jealousy of 
our national progress, does it not argue, to expect that our civilized border 
would become stationary, and some of the fairest portions of the earth be 
abandoned to hopeless sterility.”—pp. 390—392. 


There is nothing extraordinary in the condition of the Red Indians. 
With savage people this absence of progressive improvement is not the 
exception but the rule. It is much more easy to replace them than to 
improve them, and all that rational humanity can desire is, that they 
should become extinct (as they inevitably will) with as little suffering 
as possible. The plan of purchasing their lands for permanent annui- 
ties is creditable to the Americans. 

In fact the whole conduct of the American government towards the 
Indians seems to have been considerate and just, and to contrast most 
disadvantageously with that of our own. As for individuals, there 
must be so perfect a similarity between the back woodsmen in Canada 
and those of Ohio, that it would require the credulity of the Quarterly 
Reviewer to suppose that the behaviour of one can be materially dif- 
ferent from that of the other. 

We shall extract from the North American Review an account of 
= precautions the United States have adopted in favour of the 
Indians. 


*« The laws of the United States, regulating trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, have made every provision, which could be devised, for pro- 
tecting the rights of the Indians, and restraining our citizens from injuring 
them. Among these provisions the following are the most prominent. 

** Places are designated, where the traders must reside, in order that their 
conduct may be more open to observation, than it would be, if they were 
suffered to roam at pleasure through the country. 

** No person can enter the Indian country to trade, without first obtaining 
a license from the proper agent, and giving bond with sufficient sureties for 
his good conduct. 

‘* These licenses must be annually, or at most biennially renewed, and any 
malconduct prevents their renewal. 

** An invoice must be submitted to the agent, previously to the granting 
of the license, that proper articles only may be introduced into the Indian 
country. 

*- An abstract of these licenses is required to be annually submitted to 
Congress, and thus are they subject to the supervision of the national 
legislature. 

“These are the principal provisions, by which the government of the 
United States has attempted to regulate the conduct of its citizens in their 
_ intercourse with the Indians. That they are wholly effectual, or that they 
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are never violated, no one needs to be told, who knows what feeble barriers 
statutory regulations frequently interpose between ignorance and cupidity. 
But their object and tendency cannot be misunderstood, and it is difficult to 
conceive what other ama system can be adopted, better suited than this 
to attain the desired end. Our laws also contain other regulations, not less 
honourable to the government,than useful to the Indians. 

«< All persons are prohibited, under heavy penalties, from hunting or trap- 
ping, or settling upon the Indian lands, or from driving horses or cattle to 
feed thereon. 

‘‘ The purchasing or receiving from any Indian a ‘ gun or other article 
commonly used in hunting, any instrument of husbandry, or cooking utensil 
of the kind usually obtained by the Indians in their intercourse with the white 
people, or any article of deihinn, except skins or furs,’ are rendered indict- 
able offences. 

« The United States guaranty to the Indians full payment for injuries done 
to them by any citizen, who shall pass the boundary line. In all disputes 
between the Indians and the whites, respecting property, the presumption is 
declared to be in favour of the Indian, where possession has ever been 
with him. 

** There is also a permanent act, which appropriates a sum of money 
annually, * for the civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier 
settlements.” The first section of this act, is a memorable proof of the 
feelings of the government of the United States, towards the Indians, and 
is, in itself, too interesting to be passed by unnoticed. 

*« « For the purpose of providing against the further decline and final ex- 
tinction of the Indian tribes, adjoining the frontier settlements of the United 
States, and for introducing among them the habits and arts of civilized life, 
the President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby authorized, in 
every case, where he shall judge improvement in the habits and condition of 
such Indians practicable, and that the means of instruction can be intro- 
duced with their own consent, to employ capable persons of good moral 
character, to instruct them in the mode of agriculture suited to their situation ; 
and for teaching their children reading, writing, and arithmetic, and for per- 
forming such other duties, as may be enjoyed, according to such instructions 
and rules, as the President may give and prescribe, for the regulation of their 
conduct in the discharge of their duties.’ 

** And yet ‘ it is the boast of American policy, that the Indians shall be 
made to vanish before civilization as the snow melts before the sunbeam !’ 

‘The inordinate indulgence of the Indians in spirituous liquors is one of 
the most deplorable consequences, which has resulted from their intercourse 
with civilized man. Human nature, in its vast variety of aspects, presents no 
phenomenon like this. Among other nations, civilized and wo carn ex- 
cessive ebriety is an individual characteristic, sometimes indulged and some- 
times availa But the Indians in immediate contact with our settlements, 
old and young, male and female, the chief and the warrior, all give them- 
selves up to the most brutal intoxication, whenever this mad water can be 

rocured. This propensity was remarked at a very early period, for Le Pére 

ucreu, in his Historia Canadensis, says, ‘ Illi auster& i114 non suavitate, sec 
acrimonia barbarice capti, sine modo legeque, pellium permutatione coemp- 
tum hauriunt.’ (p. 62.) There is no reason to believe, that prior to the 
discovery of America, the Indians north of Mexigo used any artificial liquor 
whatever. We can find no trace of any preparation similar to the ava of the 
Polynesian islands, or to the intoxicating liquor of the Mexicans. This 
remarkable abstinence, of which few examples can be found, has been suc- 
ceeded by a melancholy reaction, equally unprecedented. Elsewhere habitual 
deuniinade have paroxysms of intoxication fallowed by sobriety; but as lo 


as the stimulus can obtained, an Indian abandons himself to its indul- 
gence, with the recklessness of desperation. 
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«« At the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, the commissioners ordered, that no 
spirits should be issued to the Indians, and informed them, in their own 
manner, that the bungs were driven into the barrels. A deputation of the 
chiefs was sent to remonstrate against this peaeunanasy ‘measure, and at its 
head was Topnibe, the principal chief of the Potawatomie tribe, a man up- 
wards of eighty years of age. Every argument was used to convince them 
that the measure was indispensable; that they were exposed to daily murders, 
and that while in a state of intoxication, they were unable to attend to the 
business, for which they were convened. All this was useless, and the dis- 
cussion only terminated by the peremptory refusal of the commissioners to 
accede to their request. ‘ Father,’ said the hoary-headed chief, when he was 
urged to remain sober, and make a good bargain for his people, ‘ Father, we 
care not for the money, nor the land, nor the goods. We want the whiskey. 
Give us the whiskey.’ P 

‘* But fortunately, these revolting scenes are confined to the vicinity of the 
settlements, where spirituous liquors can be more easily procured. In the in- 
terior, the transportation of all articles is so expensive, that whiskey cannot 

be profitably sold in any considerable quantity. ‘The ascent of rapid streams, 
aa crossing of numerous portages, where boats and their fading must 

be conveyed by human labor, render the Indian trade hazardous and expen- 
sive. And if the laws could be eluded, still the trader would be admonished 
by his own interest, not to attempt the sale of this deleterious article. If 
introduced at all, its introduction must be to the exclusion of commodities 
essential to the subsistence of the Indian, and consequently to the object of 
the trader. We have seen many Indians, remote from the white settlements. 
who had never tasted spirituous liquors, and we can testify, from personal 
knowledge, that the evil itself is almost unknown there. 

** Every practicable method has been adopted by the government of the 
United States, effectually to prevent this traffic. The introduction of spirituous 
liquors into any part of the fediani country is rendered penal, and subjects the 
oftender to fine and imprisonment, and to absolute forfeiture of all his goods. 
And the officers upon the frontier are enjoined to search all packages entering 
the country, and to seize and confiscate all outfits, among which this pro- 
scribed article shall be found. These regulations are rigidly enforced, and as 
there are certain great avenues of communication, by which alone merchan- 
dise can be imported into the Indian country, it is not difficult to control the 
arrangements of the traders. These routes are the Mississippi and Missouri, 
the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, the Illinois river, the St. Peter’s river, and the 
straits of Sainte Marie. By closing these great natural highways, all entrance 
into the country is effectually interdicted, and upon or near all of them, mi- 
litary posts are established, where a rigid system of surveillance is maintained. 
‘The police of the Indian trade is here in active operation, and every security 
is provided against fraud and oppression, which can be applied in such a com- 
plicated and extensive concern. 3 

«The cultivated frontier of the United States, with which the Indians are 

laced in contact, extends from Detroit to Nachitoches, a distance upon this 
fine of fifteen hundred miles. Settlements occur at intervals, of greater or 
less extent along this whole border. There is nothing to prevent a daily in- 

tercourse between the inhabitants and the Indians; and where the passion 

for spirituous liquors is so strong, and the determination to indulge it at all ha- 

zards so fixed, it is easy to conceive, that opportunities would not be wanting, 
_even were our institutions less free than th. are. 

« During the administration of Mr. Jeflerson, that distinguished philanthro- 
pist regarded with deep solicitude the condition and prospects of the Indians, 
aml promoted with untiring 2eal every measure for their improvement. He 
addressed a circular letter to the governors of the several states and territories, 
upon the frontier, respecting this traffic in spirituous liquors; and as 

this letter discloses the views of the government upon this 
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we shall insert it below*, as another evidence of this ‘ exterminating’ policy, 
as it was exercised twenty years ago; and similar proofs we might adduce 
even to the ‘ fiftieth time,’ if it were necessary. 

‘To the judgment of the world we may safely commit the conduct of the 
American government, in regard to the particulars here touched upon.” 


About two hundred thousand dollars a year are also laid out in 
Indian schools. Now let us hear it asked what England has done. 


“‘ But when has England stretched forth a hand, to stay this wasting pesti- 
lence, which is sweeping before it all that time has spared us of the race of 


red men? The whole continent, north of the United States, is under her * 


control. From the gulf of St. Lawrence to Nootka Sound, she exercises 
undisputed sovereignty. In those extensive regions, many tribes of Indians 
yet remain, if not with primeval manners, yet with strong claims upon the 
sympathy of the government and people, who assert and exercise jurisdiction 
over them. There is here no want of .physical wretchedness, or of moral 
depravity. The climate is rigorous, and the country sterile, and a scanty 
and precarious subsistence is furnished by the eivers and lakes, and forests 
of these hyperborean regions. ‘The living fountain of depravity has sprung 
up here, and the white man has presented that poisonous draught, which 
brings forgetfulness of the past and recklessness of the future; which con- 
verts an Indian into a demon, with every baleful passion excited, and every 
moral barrier prostrated, exhibiting a loathsome spectacle, of which no 


coneeption can be formed by those, who have seen only the excesses of 


civilized life. 

** Our inquiries, concerning the measures which have been adopted by the 
British government on this important subject, have been direct, and the 
answers have been brief. To Upper Canada, however, these inquiries have 
been principally confined, because there our opportunities have been most 
favourable, ee because in Lower Canada the original population has almost 
disappeared. What has been done, no one has told us. What has been left 
undone, embraces the whole circle of duties, which the relative situation of the 
parties imposes upon the Christian power. There is no law to prevent the sale 
of spirituous liquors to the Indians ; none to prevent persons from hunting 
and trapping upon the Indian lands. There is no law to prevent the intro- 
duction of spirituous liquors in any quantity into the Indian country ; or to 
require Indian traders to be licensed or to give bonds ; or to regulate their 
conduct ; but they trade, when, and where, and how they please. No annui- 
ties are paid to the Indians; or rather none is known to be paid to them, 
except in the case we have already mentioned. And in Mr. Halkett’s histo- 





* + Sir, | “ Washington, Dec. 31, 1808. 


‘“« The general government of the United States have considered it their dut 
and interest, to extend their care and patronage over the Indian tribes within their 
limits ; and perceiving the injurious e produced by the inordinate use of spirituous 
liquors, have passed laws authorising measures against vending or distributing such 
liquors among them. ‘Their introduction by traders was accordingly prohibited, and 
for some time was attended by the best effects. Iam informed, however, that latterly, 
the Indians have got into the practice of purchasing such liquors themselves, in the 
neighboring settlements of whites, and of carrying them into their towns; and in this 
way, our regulations, so salutary to them, are defeated. 1 must therefore request you 
to submit this matter to the consideration of your legislature. I persuade myself, that 


in addition to the moral inducements which will readily occur, they will find it 


not t to their own interest, to give us their aid in removing from their neigh- 
bors this great obstacle to their acquiring industrious habits, and attaching themselves 
p Be cage ral menpapediars For this purpose, it is much desired, that 

‘ pass effectual laws to restrain their citizens from vending and distributing 
spirituous liquors to the Indians. 


**T am, &c. Tu. Jerrenson.” 
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rical notes, respecting the North American Indians, published in 1825, we 
are told, that ‘in Canada, there is but one regular protestant Indian mission!’ 

‘* We have not heard that any plan has been digested or proposed for 
removing the Indians from any part of the lands they now occupy, where 
they are peculiarly exposed to temptations and danger, to more remote posi- 
tions, beyond the reach of the wry | tide of civilized vices and population. 
Mr. Buchanan has indeed suggested, that the country on the eastern coast of 
lake Huron should be appropriated as a land of refuge, where these timeworn 
pilgrims may find rest and safety. But, unfortunately for the suctess of this 
welt intended project, this tract has been purchased by the British govern- 
ment, since the promulgation of Mr. Buchanan's scheme, and the compass 
and chain are already preparing it for division and sale and settlement. 

“« The reviewer in the Quarterly has also expressed his approbation of this 
plan of protection and ‘seclusion, but his benevolence is not less Catholic, 
than it is disinterested. He proposes, that the Indians, living within the 
United States, should be received, and protected, and improved in the British 
dominions. But he shall speak for himself. 

*** With us, humanity and policy dictate but one course. As the stream 
of American population continues to drive the tribes before it, some part of 
their remaining numbers may be forced northward, within the nominal LF 
boundary of our possessions. There the fugitives should find shelter anc 
protection, and opportunities of social improvement. There the remains of 
the primitive people of that vast continent might yet be collected.’ 

** This is as just as it is generous, for we are assured, that to the Indians, 
‘is the preservation of Upper Canada, in the first year of the war, ace to 
be attributed.’ That after these essential services, and after being compelled 
to.abandon the ‘ Michigan country, of which it was -intended to give them 
lasting possession,’ a district should be assigned for their permanent occupa- 
tion, would not be unreasonable to expect. And, in the philanthropy evinced 
by the proposition, we must find an excuse for the ‘total ignorance displayed 
‘of the course of Indian migration, which will never be directed towards the 
arctic regions. But unfortunately, the concluding sentence, by disclosing 
the true object of it, converts this benevolent scheme into a mere interested 
defensive preparation. - 

«« « There the remains of the primitive people of this vast continent might 
yet be collected ; and their settlement on the western flank of our cultivated 
country might form no contemptible barrier and point of support against 
future aggressions, by which it is idle to suppose, that the Canadas are not yet 
to be menackd.’ 

“ Hapless people! Still destined to fight the battles of others, after your 
own are fought and lost! You are to become a living bastion on the flank of 
the Canadian defences!. And this after all is the object of the proposition. 
_ The Indians are to be concentrated on our boundary, and thence they are to 

descend upon the. cultivated country, as the Goths descended upon Rome, 
involving in one indiscriminate destruction the monuments and arts of civil- 
ized life, and those who reared and cultivated them. 

“ The total absence of all restrictions upon the Indian trade in the British 
dominions has naturally led to the most revolting scenes. We shall extract 
from Captain Franklin’s.narrative a few passages, exhibiting facts, to which 
nothing similar can be found, from the mouth. of the St. Croix to the mouth 
of the Colombia. ny a 

“ In describing York Factory, the principal establishment of the Hudson s 
Bay Company, Captain Franklin observes, speaking of the Crees, 7” __ 

** « The inmates had a squalid look, and were ing under the combined 
afflictions of the hooping cough and measles ; but even these miseries did not 
keep them from an excessive ind in the use of ts, which they 
unhappily can procure from the with too much ; and they 
nightly serenaded us with drunken songs.’ ” eb 4 


’ 
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We shall not follow the American reviewer in these quotations from 
pooks within the reach of many of our readers. They justify his 

eneral assertions. : ; 

The Indians of all our territory beyond our Canada boundary are 
given up to the mercy of the Hudson’s Bay and North West company. 
Their authority is in the hands of a set of agents, who, if they are not 
of the worst description of savages, do not fail of being so on account 
of any check imposed on them by the government, or by circumstances. 
The disputes between Lord Selkirk, (who had got into his hands the 
power of the Hudson’s Bay company,) and the North West company, 
in which the two parties accused one another of all possible crimes, 
especially towards the Indians,* are yet in the recollection of some of 
our readers. ‘The two companies have now combined, but we pre- 
sume they are not likely to have improved by having ceased to be 
checks or spies upon each other. 

Under these circumstances, it really would be better to imitate the 
American government, than to accuse it. Not to whine over an inevi- 
table benefit to mankind, the ultimate substitution of populous com- 
munities of civilized men for scanty tribes of wandering savages, but 
to take some reasonable precautions against the needless misery 
which may be scattered by greedy traders beyond the boundaries of 
civilization. 

As to our American friend, we assure him, he has well maintained 
the dignity of his country, and when he is destined to look for the 
site of London, we hope he may find some kind guide to show him 


the way. 





* ‘ From the manner in which the trade of the North-west Company is carried on, 
the natives are subjected to continual and grievous pene and cruelties, and their 
race is menaced with speedy extinction..—Hudson’s Bay Company Pamphlet.~—p. 58. 

‘ The intercourse of the North-west Company with the Indians is not indeed entitled 
to the appellation of a trade, but under the semblance and disguise of commerce, is an 
organized system of rapine.’—p. 61. 

‘ The Indians are often kept in the forts of the North-west Company in a state of 
intoxication, until they are deprived of all they possess.’—p. 53. 








RIVAL HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER.* 


Ir is with considerable reluctance that we attempt to review a 
publication on English History, from a female pen; for our opinion of 
its utility and merit must, we are well aware, fall very short of the 
expectations of the fair author: and to give even momentary annoyance 
to one, whose sex must alone paralyse hostility, would be far less 
painful to her than to ourselves. But remarks which the work before 
us may elicit, will, we hope, be considered as applying to the de- 
partment of literature to which it belongs, rather than to the spe- 
cimen; and, as we are fully disposed to concede that Miss Roberts 
has succeeded in the object with which she professes to have written, 
it is only the fear, produced by parts of her volumes, that her real views 





* Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster, Historical and Geographical, 
from the Accession of Richard If. to the Death of Henry VII. By Anne Robarts 
vols. 8v0. 
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have exeeeded those professions, which renders us afraid that some of 
our observations may wound rather than gratify her feelings. 

To the character of standard historical works, Memoirs like those 
of the Misses Aikin, Benger, Roberts, &c. have no pretensions: 
though it is véry far from our intention to deny that they are, to the 
some extent, useful. We are fully aware, that there are numerous 
persons whose tastes are so much vitiated by what is termed, par 
excellence, “ popular literature,” that they are wholly incapable of 
receiving history in a pure and unadulterated form ; hence their puny 
appetites must be satisfied either by a mixture of the gossippings 
and scandal of chroniclers, mixed with the sentimental nonsense of 
the compounders, or by the still more stimulating preparations of 
historical novelists. ‘Those who in their hearts are indifferent to 
history, are nevertheless ashamed of being entirely ignorant at least of 
the names of the principal characters and events of former times; 
but in what way is this necessary qualification for a place at the tea- 
table of a blue, however light, or indeed of admission into any re- 
spectable society, to be attained ? Lingard, or even Hume, are much 
“too dry ;” and the original sources being still “ drier,” are of course 
totally out of the question. The lynx eyes of publishers were 
not long in discovering the desiderata ; and after deliberating upon 
the cheapest method of producing them, enlisted such ladies as were 
not wholly engaged by the manufactory of Leadenhall, or in the . 
somewhat more respectable occupation of making love-stories for 
magazines, to compile bodks bearing the imposing title of “ Historical 
Memoirs.” By gentlemen and ladies under the age of twenty, such 
concoctions are eagerly devoured ; their imaginations are charmed by 
the descriptions of love and chivalry, with which they-take care to 
crowd their pages ; but sober inquiries into truth are as unsuited to 
their capacities, as to the wishes of their master spirit, the publisher, 
who, if they attempted to introduce them, would assure them that they 
would prevent the book from selling. The first work of the kind 
in modern times is Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose precedence in time and merit are equal. The success 
of the first naturally produced a second work of the same description, 
and we were soon afterwards favoured with Memoirs of James the 
First; but whether from its being inferiorly written, or much more 
probably from the interest which his majesty excited being much 
less than what was felt about “ the virgin queen,” they were not so 
well received ; an unfortunate fact, to which may perliaps be ascribed 
the non-appearance of the memoirs of all his royal descendants. 

Before Miss Aikin, for whose talents we e1tértain the sincerest 
respect, had quitted the arena of “ Histori¢al Memoirs,” the late Miss 
Benger entered it: but profiting by the knowledge of the conipara- 
tive indifference on the part of the public to the memoits of gentlemen, 
she confined herself to her own sex, and “ Aniie Boleyn,” “ Blizabeth of 
Bohemia,” and “ Mary Queen of Scots,” wére imttortalised by her 
pen. All the juvenile part of society, as well in mind as age; became 
proportionably enlightened. A slight pause ensued; bat the world 
has recently been favoured with “ Memoirs of Henry the Eighth,” by 
another fair authoréss ; a périod 5 ee fanéy jae : Weltiny 
to a female mind, but on which, wi happiest tact, she has written 
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without once violating the decorum requisite in every writer, but which 
iu a lady was indispensable. 

We had scarcely time to recover from the delight into which we were 
thrown by the series of “ Memoirs’ we have enumerated, when a new 
champion appeared in the field. The inexhaustible Froissart, Hall, 
and Hollingshed, having been sifted with unwearied industry for such 
materials as suited the publisher’s plan, for we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the process by which such works are manufactured, to be 
aware that these important gentlemen have almost as mach to do with 
the literary as with the printing department, two volumes have been 
presented to the public precisely resembling, in their outward form, 
the successful Aikin’s “ Queen Elizabeth,” and “ James the First,” 
entitled “ Memoirs of the Royal Houses of York and Lancaster,’ 
and embracnig a period of above one hundred and thirty years ! 
Hence, whilst her predecessors confined themselves to one reign, or one 
individual, Miss Roberts has taken a far more extensive and pe- 
rilous flight. Finding the more modern times of Henry the Eighth, 
Elizabeth, and James the First, pre-oecupied — her publisher or 
herself, for we presume it was nearly the same thing—had no choice 
but to select an age long before those which had been the subject 
of other labourers in the same vineyard. Memoirs of the “ Rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster,” is, it is true, a most fascinating 
title, and in efiect is only inferior to that under which we believe 
the book was originally advertised —* The Wars of the Roses ;” but 
this was changed, lest, we suppose, it might be mistaken for a real 
novel; to the “ Memoirs of the Rival Houses,’ it is therefore our 
duty to invite the attention of our readers, and to confine our own. 

In a preface remarkable for its modesty, Miss Roberts informs us 
of her inducement for undertaking the work, and the objects she has 
endeavoured to accomplish. She says, that this is her “ first attempt 
in historical composition ;” aud that, “ attracted by the grandeur of 
the subject, and strongly induced to enter a field comparatively 
neglected by former writers, she has perhaps trusted too securely to 
the interest attached to the period which she has endeavoured to 
illustrate, and ventured upon a theme which required higher and more 
varied powers.’ Her plan, we are told, was “ amid’the mass of ma- 
terials to be found in the British Museum, to choose those which 
would be generally acceptable to the reading portion of the com- 
munity; and her object has been to unite amusement with information, 
to divest’ antiquarianism of its dryness, and to give life and motion 
to the picture of other days, by the animated narrations of con- 
temporary historians.” We are thus informed, with very creditable 
frankness, that the author’s intention was to write a book which would 
interest “ the reading portion of the community,” a description which 
we shall take leave, from the context, to interpret to be that portion 
who can only be seduced into reading the history of their country, 
when “ amusement is united to information,” and “ antiquarianism is 
divested of its dryness;” and which we agree with Miss Roberts in 
beliéving to contain about nine-tenths “ of the reading portion of the 
community.” It would be unfair to estimate the merits of a work by 
pet other criterion than the object which its author professes to have 

| in view ; hence, in the limited- space which we ean afford to bestow 
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on these volumes, we shall merely consider how far they are likely to 
supply g* amusement and information” to the class of persons for 
whom fhey were expressly written. 

mm fer requisites for the author of a work like that under our 
notice ure, sufficient industry to peruse all the writers likely to conduce 
to her object, and tact to select and arrange such extracts as may be 
necessary for its completion. Of Miss Roberts’s industry we willingly 
express our admiration; and in numerous instances she has dis- 
played considerable judgment in her extracts, and some talent in her 
observations; merits which have certainly enabled her to produce 
“ Historical Memoirs,” which possess very fair claims upon the attention 
of those for whom they were designed. It is only when she is misled 
by ambition that there is any thing to regret. She would have acted 
wisely if she had ayoided entering upon some disputed points of history 
which have long been, and perhaps will always be, matter of un- 
certainty; and still more so, if she had refrained from attempting to 
throw new lights upon. the characters of individuals. With this 
qualification, her labours have our praise ; and we have no doubt they 
will be deemed, by better judgments than our own, a valuable historical 
work. We say, “ by better. judgments than our own,” because, as 
we do not profess to belong to the class who reject information 
unless it be made “ amusing,’ and can even tolerate the “ dryness of 
antiquarianism,” we cannot presume to be fair judges on the subject. 
In the opinion which we have anticipated will be pronounced upon 
these volumes by those whom the authoress has undertaken to en- 
lighten, we are thus far prepared to concur; that they are valuable 
because they will impart information to numerous persons, old and 
young, who would never open a more important book; and we see no 
ground for refusing to consider Miss Roberts as the Aikin of the 
fourteenth and fifteen centuries. ° For having added in an essential 
degree, as best in point of time, to the series of historical memoirs, /y 
ladies, whichis now complete, from the year 1377 to 1628, she deserves 
all the gratitude and all the praise which are due to such an exertion. 


a 








HISTORY OF WILLIAM PITT, EARE OF CHATHAM.* 


Tars is an arduous undertaking, executed in a creditable manner. 
No industry has been spared, and a spirit of good sense reigns through 
the labours of the biographer. The writer has possessed himself of 
all that was necessary to be known; he has instituted successful re- 
searches for materials hitherto concealed from the public eye, and has 
condensed into one large, and we must say, well arranged mass, every 
fact connected with the life of his illustrious subject. They who wish 
to know any and every thing about the great Lord Chatham, may find 
it here. This life and many others similarly compiled, are, however, 


_* A History of the Right Honourable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, containing 
his Speeches in Parliament, a considerable portion of his Correspondence when Secre- 
tary of State, upon French, Spanish, or American Affairs, never before ; 
with an Account of the principal Events and Persons of his ‘Time, connected with bis 
Life, Sentiments, and Administrations, By the Rev, Francis Thackeray, AM, 
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rather the materials of the biographer than biography itself. To one 
accustomed to the contemplation of classical models, we fear that 
these compilations must appear crude and undigested; and in com- 
parison with an equal, uniform, and spirited narrative, flowing from the 
crucible of the writer’s own brain, unpleasing and unworthy. In 
writings of this kind, we pass from an incident to a letter, from an 
event of general history to a state paper, from a quotation from some 
other work, confirmed by references and supported by notes, to a few 
insulated observations of the author, which-lead again to a speech ona 
sermon. It was a strong and valid objection to Bishop Tomline’s life 
of the son of Lord Chatham, that it consisted of speeches from the 
throne, speeches from the ministers, speeches from the opposition, and, 
in short, looked more like an annual register than a biography. The 
same may be said of Mr. Thackeray, though the blame is by no means 
equal. Something else might more justly be expected of the tutor and 
the friend, than of the writer living in a subsequent age, and havinj 
no other materials than such as were accessible to all thuse who ha 
time and leisure to pursue the same route. 

Mr. Thackeray appears to have a just perception of the character 
of Lord Chatham, and in the gross, to comprehend the value, object, 
and tendency of his actions and opinions; we do not perceive, how- 
ever, any very nice appreciation of the more refined shades of character, 
or any very acute calculations of the position of his noble subject in 
the more difficult or the more delicate events of his life. We likewisé 
desiderate that philosophical grasp of intellect which comprehends the 
whole theatre of action at once, and narrates its course or speculate’ 
upon its tendency in the spirit of a master; Mr. Thackeray is the ser- 
vant of his undertaking, and laboriously heaps pile upon pile; we can 
conceive a writer, who disposes of his materials withease, who arranges 
them with order, who; in the time, and with hardly more than the toil 
of a glance, distinguishes the essential from that which only encum- 
bers, and thus constructs or rather raises almost magically, with a 
kind of unconscious progress, the whole of a beautiful edifice before 
the admiring eyes of his readers. 

But let us not be ungrateful; much is to be learned from Mr. 
Thackeray’s work, and they who have the industry to follow the bio- 
grapher through his work, will meet with a multiplicity of interesting 
facts, a mass of the finest specimens of oratory, and a large collection 
of instructive details, shewing the manuer in which nations are governed. 
If reflection be brought to the task, and some portion of previous 
instruction, a considerable harvest of sound improvement in knowledge, 
and a gréat acquisition in motives to virtuous and honourable ambi- 
tion, will most assuredly he reaped. | 

Previously to the appearance of Mr. Thackeray’s life, we possessed no 
other memoirs of Lord Chatham than the anecdotes of the life of Lord 
Chatham, published by Almon, in 3 vols. octavo. Mr. Archdeacon 
Coxe, whose opinion is entitled to respect, pronounces this work 4 
“ wretched compilation” from newspapers and partly pamphlets, inter- 
Spersed, perhaps, With a few anecdotes, communicated in desultory 
conversation with Earl Temple. The works of a superficial and inac- 
cutate work até too clearly impressed upon this book, to render the 
testimony necessary of one “who has had Aaccé#s to thre papérs And 
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documents of the times.” No one has enjoyed this advantage to a 
more fortunate extent than the Archdeacon, and this is a feature which 
confers a high value, in addition to their other claims upon our atten- 
tion. We apprehend that Mr. Thackeray has not been so highly 
favoured. In the composition of that period of history, during which 
Lord Chatham was Secretary of State, he has, doubtless, derived 
much correct and novel information from consulting the documents 
of the Secretary of State’s office, but we see no marks of his having 
been admitted to the archives of the illustrious families, where, in 
truth, much of the early history of the period lies buried. Mr. Coxe’s 
forthcoming work on the Pelham family, will prove the extent of this 
assertion. Of the printed works, whether pamphlets, papers, or more 
important publications, our author has availed himself with a laudable 
perseverance; we believe him, when he says he has spared neither 
labour nor expense to obtain, or to avail himself of the best informa- 
tion; and we hope that the use which he has made of that which was 
in his power, will induce the possessors of manuscript stores to throw 
them open to him for the improvement of a future edition. 

Though by thus availing’ himself of all the means to which he 
has or may have access, Mr. Thackeray may become a useful and 
respectable writer, we cannot flatter him with the possession of 
those faculties which would make him remembered otherwise than in a 
catalogue. He wants ideas; he has no volume of thought; great 
occasions only draw from him ejaculation. It may be thought that 
this fs a weakness of style, and that the practice of writing and the 
cultivation of taste will improve his style. It may be so, but neither 
practice nor cultivation can inform his sentences with mind ; the one 
thing wanting. If youth should be pleaded in abatement of this 
charge, there is agother fault in Mr. Thackeray, to which some other 
apology must be found; we allude to his pemposity and egotism. 
The pronoun J is an argument with him, and had it the same weight 
with others that it has with Mr. Thackeray, there would be a short way 
with all discussion and investigation. It is needless to adduce iastances 
of this offensive peculiarity, for no one can read a chapter of the work 
without discovering numerous instances of the substitution of the 
eternal J, J, I, for argument, for authority, and sometimes for 
inquiry. Everyevent Mr. Thackeray conceives to have a particular 
relation to himself: if he believes the narrative of it to be true, he 
says, “ J believe it,” with the air of Dr. Johnson; if the fact require 
investigation, he says, “ J have examined,” and the thing is settled; 
and should he have any new information to communicate, he does it 
as he would turn the compliment of a note, “ J am happy to say that 
the fact was otherwise.”* This would be peculiarly inappropriate in 
any history, but it is more particularly absurd in writing the history 
of so towering a character of Lord Chatham ;_ by the side of numerous 
examples of his gigantic egotism, that of Mr. Thackeray strikes the 
reader as very puny and ridiculous. 

It seems an evil, inseparable from the labour of biography, that the 
narrator becomes so partial to the subject on which he has spent his 





* Vol. ii.p. 81. Speaking of the quarrel between Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, which, 
it bas been said, was never made up. ' 
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toil, that he can see no fault in him. The tone of eulogy in which 
“lives” are written, diminishes both the pleasure and the utility of 
this valuable class of composition. Mr. Thackeray errs on this head, 
as well as his brother biographers. It is true that he now and then 
hints that certain parts of Lord Chatham’s conduct have not been 
approved, and on one occasion he allows that we learn the course Lord 
Chatham took with pain. Now, though we might allow that a 
smaller portion of blame attaches to the character of Lord Chatham, 
than, perhaps, to any other statesman, yet his was not a temper to pass 
through the world without error. The critical biographer who exa- 
mines his conduct will find much to censure, while he will allow that 
the description of Lord Chatham’s great qualities was of that peculiar 
kind, that is necessarily alloyed with evil. His chief virtues arose 
out of a temperament of uncommon warmth and energy, and though 
his intelligence was rapid and quick in the extreme, and his principles 
of the loftiest and most noble kind, it is not to be expected that his 
quickness of feeling would not hurry him into rash opinions and preci- 
pitate projects, and when such had been the case, his notions of 
honour and towering pride were not likely to smooth the way to an 
easy retreat. He was, however, too wise not to be also magnanimous, 
and it is seldom that he is detected in error; more seldom still that 
he is found persevering in it. The consideration of such a character, 
when it is fairly and freely discussed, cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial; and we regret that the biographer has pursued his task too 
much under awe of him, who, indeed, while he was alive, inspired all 
who came near him with that feeling. It seems that the lofty spirit, 
the noble hearing, the glance of fire, the voice of a god, that used to 


strike listening senates with such profound sentiments of admiration 


atid respect, have had their influence even from the grave upon his 
biographer. He has approached his sacred remains with somewhat of 
servile fear, and disturbed his memory, it would seem rather with a 
view to cavonise than to criticise it. Now, though we are far from 
speaking harshly of such feelings, they are not in the spirit in which 
we would have the actions of great men sifted; it is not thus that 
good can come to posterity. If there ever were a character that 
required to be discussed with freedom, it is that of Lord Chatham; 
for, although a man of mighty powers, and although the good he did 
was decided, yet it was owing solely to the shadows which his high 
qualities cast before them that that good was not maltiplied ten thou- 
sand fold. ‘Phis is a truth which @ ver cursory review of the events 
of his life will exhibit in the clearest ~oint of view; we shall, at the 


same time, be able to shew by some specimen the way in which his 


biographer has performed his task. 
The first speech made in the House of Commons in 1736, fixed his 


reputation as an orator, and proved, without the hesitation of a 
moment, that power was there. Sir Robert Walpole, then at the head 
of affairs, confessed an alarm. ‘“ We must, at all events,” says he, 
“ muzzle that terrible cornet of horse.’ It was not the spéaker’s 
matter, but that which all observers well know forms niné-tenths of the 
orator’s influence—manner. It was the lightning of his eye, the haf~ 
monious modulation of his voice, the grace of his action, the earneést- 
néss of his ait, the sélf-possession with which he délivered hi# 
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sentiments, which struck his audience. Mr. Burke, whose speeches 
were full of wisdom, whose language was choice and elegant, whose 
figures were beautiful and lively, whose information was as inex- 
haustible as his intelligence—he scarcely took his audience with him ; 
whereas, in the instance of Lord Chatham, whose sagacity, though 
great, was seldom supported by reasoning, an assertion from him fell 
upon the house with the weight and solemnity of an oracle. Most 
speakers can reason tolerably, and many can dress their opinions in 
elegant language ; but the number of those who are inspired by their 
subject, and speak the conviction of the heart, are very few indeed. 
And when an instance occurs of energy which is moulded by grace— 
of intensity of passion, guided by wisdom and moderated by benevo- 
lence—we must not be surprised that it should inflame our sympathy, 
and hurry our feeling along with its irresistible theme. It is the 
nature of man to like better to feel than to think; with such an 
orator as Lord Chatham, the passions are roused, as in a tragedy ; 
with such a speaker as Burke, the taste is gratified, and the reason 
is satisfied, but the auditor is called upon for an effort which is painful. 

Of Lord Chatham’s qualifications for an orator, all writers have 
spoken; but there is one passage in Mr. Butler’s Reminiscences 
that we must transcribe; it relates to his voice. “ His voice was 
full and clear: his lowest whisper was distinctly heard; his middle 
tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied: when he elevated 
his voice to its highest pitch, the house was completely filled with 
the volume of the sound. The effect was awful, except when he 
wished to cheer or animate. He then had spirit-stirring notes, which 
were perfectly irresistible. He frequently rose, on a sudden, from a 
very low to a very high key, but it seemed to be without effort.” It 
is evident, that for such a man to rise to speak was like the striking 
up of a musical instrument, and we are not to be surprised that the 
efiects were always such as the poet attributes to the skill of Timo- 
theus. Mr. Pulteney, at this time, was the leader of opposition, a 
party headed by the then Prince of Wales, the late King’s father. 
- ‘The-maiden speech was on occasion of the Prince’s marriage ; it is an 
elegant but somewhat florid eulogium on his character. Sir Robert 
Walpole is said to have tried the integrity of the youthful orator ; it 
is certain that he dismissed him from his cornetcy, a very foolish and 
a very infamous step, by which we may gauge the present force of 
public opinion, for it is certain, that no minister of the present day, for 
a dike offence, the expression of opinion in Parliament, durst adopt such 
a measure. It could have no other effect on Mr. Pitt, than to give 
additional asperity to his remonstrances, and to make him despise the 
meanness of the man as much as depreciate the wisdom of the minister. 
The honour of the nation was Mr. Pitt’s first theme; as it was the last. 
He had certain notions of dignity, by which he measured the prosperity 
of the country, as he did the integrity and the correctness of his own 
personal conduct. It was this notion of dignity which now induced 
him to goad the minister into a war with Spain, and which animated 
his last and dying effort in the House of Lords, when he stood up to 
deprecate the independence of the United States. Sir Robert Walpole 
was driven into the war with Spain, and the ill success with which he con- 
ducted it, drove himself out of power. In 1742, Walpole was created 
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Earl of Orford, and resigned his employments. Mr. Pitt was at that 
time thirty-four years of age. Lord Carteret and the Duke of New- 
castle came into power, at an unfortunate crisis. Our part in the 
continental war at that time existing, which involved us in immense ex- 
pense, and in the vexatious entanglements of European alliance, was 
taken by these ministers. ‘The king's attachment to Hagover, and the 
sacrifices made in behalf of that country, became a sou f bitter dis- 
content. The management of the war, and the wa: money in 
subsidies, became the theme of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence. La Carteret’s 
measures were always viewed with detestation by Mr. Pitt, and for many 
years he occasionally spoke of him as the curse of his country. Mr. 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, was brought forward to oppose Mr. 
Pitt on these questions. In the Memorials of the Right Hon. James 
Oswald, there is a most interesting comparison of the oratory of these 
two great men, which we shall extract from Mr. Thackeray's work : 

“* On the first day, Murray was introduced to support the court, which 
he did in a set speech, extremely methodical, with great perspicuity, and 
very fine colouring. He was replied to by Pitt, who, in the most masterly 
manner, laying hold of the weakest parts of his speech with the greatest 
strength of expression, and in the most manly style I ever witnessed, turned 
almost all his colours against him. Murray had laid a good deal of stress on 
exposing the inconsistency of advising one thing the one year, and the next 
abusing it, merely through a spirit of opposition. Pitt shewed how this 
object was varied, but varied by the ministers; and then turned every argu- 
ment Murray had employed against himself. The one spoke like a pleader, 
and could not divest himself of a certain appearance of having been employed 
by others. The other spoke like a gentleman, like a statesman, who felt 
what he said, and possessed the strongest desire of conveying that feeling to 
others, for their own interest, and that of their country. Murray gains upon 
your attention by the perspicuity of his arguments, and the elegance of his 
diction ; Pitt commands your attention and respect by the nobleness, the 







—— of his sentiments, the strength and energy of his expressions, and 
; 


e certainty you are in of his always rising to a greater elevation, both of 
thought and style. For this talent he possesses, beyond any speaker I ever 
heard, of never falling, from the beginning to the end of his speech, either 
in thought or in expression ; and as in this session, he has began to speak like 
a man of business, as well as an orator, he will in all probability be, or rather 
at present is, allowed to make as great an appearance as ever man did in that 
House. Murray has ‘not spoken since, on the other two debates, where his 


rival carried all before ‘him, being very unequally matched with Pelham, 
Young, and Winnington. I dare say you will scarce be able to read this 
scrawl, which I have drawn to an immeasureable length, from the difficulty 
I find in having done when Pitt is the subject, for I think him sincerely the 
most finished character I ever knew.” 

“ Mr. Pitt’s opposition to the system of foreign subsidies raised him 
high in the estimation of the people. He had been for some years 
admired as an orator, he was now revered as a patriot.’”” The famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, by her will, dated about this time, ( August, 
1744,) left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, “ on account of his 
merit in the noble defence he has made in the support of the laws of 
England, and to prevent his ruin.” Mr. Thackeray has thought 
proper to introduce into this part of his narrative, the whole of the 
speeches which have been attributed to him: they are, however, 
chiefly the composition of Dr. Johnson, and they bear so many marks 
of his style and manner of thinking, that there can be no doubt that 
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the essayist was but little indebted to the orator for even his materials 
This is a fact which, while Mr. Thackeray seems to allow it, ought to 
have prevented their admission into the “ life” as genuine specimens of 
Lord Chatham’s oratory. ! 

Up to this point of Lord Chatham’s life, his motives have neVer been 
suspected, nor his conduct disapproved. We propose to cast a 
hasty glance upon the different crises of his history, and were com- 
mencing with the first and greatest—the change in his opinions on the 
subject of the employment of mercenary forces on the Continent, when 
we discovered that we had arrived at the end of our Magazine for this 
month: we shall therefore postpone the further consideration of this 
subject to our next number. 
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EcciestastTicaAL DiscERNMENT AT tg Br pe of the terror of 
pontifical bulls, and the activity of those who watched over their execution, 
the writings of Luther and Melanchthon, Zuingle and Bucer, continued to 
be circulated, and read with great avidity and delight, in all parts of Italy. 
Some of them were translated into the Italian language, and, to elnde the 
vigilance of the inquisitors, were published under disguised or fictitious names, 
by which means they made their way into Rome, and even into the palace of 
the Vatican; so that bishops and cardinals sometimes unwittingly read and 
praised works, which, on discovering their real authors, they were obliged to 
pronounce dangerous and heretical. The elder Scaliger relates an incident 
of this kind, which happened when he was at Rome. ‘‘ Cardinal Seraphin, 
(says he,) who was at that time counsellor of the papal Rota, came to me one 

y, and said, ‘ We have had a most laughable business before us to-day. 
The Common Places of Philip Melanchthon were printed at Venice with this 
title, par Messer Ippofilo da Terra Negra. These Common Places being sent 
to Rome, were freely bought for the space of a whole year, and read with great 
applause ; so that the copies being exhausted, an order was sent to Venice 
for a fresh supply. But in the mean time a Franciscan friar, who possessed 
a copy of the original edition, discovered the trick, and denounced the book 
as a Lutheran production from the pn of Melanchthon. It was proposed to - 

unish the poor printer, who probably could not read one word of the book, 

ut at last it was agreed to. burn the copies, and suppress the whole affair.’ ” 
—M'‘Crie's History of the Reformation in Italy. 

Turkisu Law at Smyrna.—In 1685, a severe law was enforced against all 
Franks, that every one who married a Raya (9 Jewish or Christian subject of 
the porte) should cease to be @ Frank or Free-man, but be liable to the 
Haratch or Capitation Tax, aa interdicted from leaving the Turkish ter- 
ritories. ‘To this end an inquisition was made at Galata, and between forty 
and fifty were found married to subjects of the Grand Seignor, who 
were compelled to submit to bondage, Mr. Pentloe, an Englishman, a mem- 
ber of the Turkey company, at Smyrnah, had married a Greek, by whom he 
had children. He died, and left two British merchants his executors, with 
directions that they should send his wife, children, and property to England. 
They were all seized in the act of embarkation, and the executors thrown 
into prison, and threatened with torture, to compel them to discoyer more 
ate al Application was made by the then ambassador, but no’ redress 
could be obtained. This event caused a great sensation in Europe.—Levant 

‘Company, by Dr. Walsh. [No wonder for it. ere: Are these the terms 
we are on at present with our good allies the Turks?] -- 
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Lory CuaTHaM AND Mr. Cannine,—In the number of the Quarterly 
Review just published, it is said that the principal political character of De 
Vere, identified by the newspaper puffs of the day with a preat living states- 
man, is obviously a portrait ; and upon the whole, it is added, “‘ we consider 
jt a just one in the most critical periods of his life.” The following is the 
character of Mr. Wentworth, from De Vere: 

« But it is not easy to describe this able and accomplished person. His 
mind was an assemblage of all that could excite, and all that could soothe; 
his heart, the seat af an ambition, belonging, as it were, to himself; equally 
above stooping to court or people, and which no fear of either could affright 

‘«¢ With all this, his feelings were attuned to friendship, and his intellect to 
the pleasures of elegant cultivation. ‘Thus he shone alike in the tumult of 
party, and the witchery of letters. In these last, he had been beautifully dis- 
tinguished, and had had many amiable associates, before he had acquired his 
political eminence. 

‘« In the senate, his eloquence was like a mountain river, taking its rise from 
reason, but swelling its impetus by a thousand auxiliary streams of wit and 
imagination, which it gathered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to say, 
whether his wit, or his reason predominated ; for such was the effect of both 
united, that never was reason so set off by wit, or wit so sustained by reason. 
The one was a running fire, flashing from right to left over the whole field of 
argument, so as to embarrass and paralyse his antagonists; while the other, 
when seriousness was resumed, struck down every thing that opposed, with 
the force of thunder. 

** But he had a more powerful recommendation still to the favour of his 
auditors, whether in the senate or elsewhere. His politics, as his heart, were 
truly, 1 might say insularly, British; and though he contemplated and under- 
stood the Savdneat: as well as any, and better than most who went before 
him; of the Continent it was his principle to steer clear, except in so far as 
it was connected with Britain. This did not fail to ‘ buy him golden opi- 

-nions with all sorts of persons ;’ and he wound up all by a staunch adherence 
to his personal friends, not one of whom he had ever been known to fail, or 
to abandon.. This made him the most loved for his own sake, of all the 
leaders of his time out of the House, while in it he reigned without struggle 
or compeer,—nihil simile aut secundum. 

** Yet, superior as Mr. Wentworth was in all these respects, he was kept, 
strange to say, from rising to the highest point, by the influence or intrigues 
of far less gifted rivals. Men Weddated at this, but (happily for the repose 
of mankind) the times are over when a man who could not rule by other 
means, did not scruple, if he could, to seize the government by force, and 
awe even his prince into dangerous compliances. 

** Mr. Wentworth knew this, but, even in other times, would never have 
re pr to go so far, and he therefore contented himself at present with a 
second place. 

‘* This, at the time we write of, was the less irksome, because the high 
quality and worth, and still more, the long habit of being considered the 
leader of his party, which belonged to the Premier, induced the submission 
of all to his authority, without a murmur. 

“ Every body, however, foresaw, from what has been stated, that the Pre- 
mier’s resignation would occasion a contest for the succession, which might 
shake the administration to its centre; and Mr. Weatworth was not a man 
to.submit to hold a second rank under any other living D. 

“Such, then, was the public character of this aceomplished man; and 
there were not wanting those who observed, ip his connection with, great, fay 
milies, in the | of himself among all men of parliamentary.power, and 
particularly ap attachment of the young men of rising talents to his per- 

son, a promise of fugure strength which might one day influence the fete. of 


empire. 
“* Mr. Wentworth’s public dinners. were frequent and thronged, and io 
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them he —— all the felicity of his wit, and all the conciliation of his 
manner. But the delight of his secret heart was in banquets far more select, 
and far more happy. These were his private parties, with men who were 
either independent of politics, or with whom politics did not form the first 
passion of their minds; men who were of kindred with himself in every 
thing that could charm the taste, or enlighten the understanding. With 
these, he continued still occasionally to live, although often separated from 
fhem by that which separates all who are not linked in the same pursuit—the 
struggles of ambition, and the tumults of party.”—Vol. ii. pp. 201—204. 


Now any body who knows a particle about the matter must see that there 
is scarcely a trait in this portrait which resembles Lord Chatham, and not 
one which would not precisely be given to Mr. Canning, by a friendly 
admirer. 

All that could excite and all that could soothe.”—There was nothing 
soothing about Lord Chatham. 

“« Feelings attuned to friendship.”—Lord Chatham neither had nor cared 
for friends. 

“ Beautifully distinguished in letters."—He was never distinguished at ali 
in them. 

His eloquence was not a mixture of wit and reasoning ; it was bold denun- 
ciation or sarcastic allusion—his — were so insular, that the only thing 
he attended to in power was our foreign interests, and the carrying on a con- 
tinental war. He was not loved out of the House at all, but treated his 
colleagues and others with hauteur and coolness. Mr. Pitt was not kept from 
rising to the highest point by the influence or intrigues of rivals ; he was kept 
out by the king's dislike to him, owing to Tory denunciations of Hanover ; 
and so far from not seizing the government by force, it was just the thing he 
did. The king actually shed tears when he saw him enter the drawing-room. 
(See Storer’s Memoirs of a celebrated Political and Literary Character.) He 
never was second in office ; he had place before he came into power, but when 
he came into power at all, it was to the dictatorship he was raised. While 
this part of the character applies to Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool exactly, 
it has no kind of parallel in Lord Chatham ; there was no Lord Liverpool in his 
time. As for private parties and select banquets, Mr. Pitt never gave them: 
he led a private life of the deepest retirement, partly owing to his constitu- 
tional malady, and partly to his naturally unsocial disposition. The writer 
in the Quarterly must have hazarded his assertion in a total ignorance of the 


subject. 


Torxisn Sosriety.—At a table near us, covered with a dessert of 
fruit and cakes, sat a knot of young Turks, the bueks of the quarter, pushing 
about the bottle with a noisy emulation, which did not confine itself to their 
own party, but brought them s ring to our side of the room, with tumblers 
of wine, pledging repeatedly our healths, and looking at us for approbation as 
a a masters of the art.—Hobhouse’s Journey. 


MercantiLe Carecuism.—-In 1662, Jolin Broadgate was chosen 
chaplain at Smyrna. He was a rigid Puritan, and having. prepared 4 
Catechism for the instruction of the factory, stitched in blue paper, he sent 

oul 


outa bale filled with it, and required that the merchants sh it by 
heart, and answer the questions contained in it, for which purpose he cate- 
chised them every Sun y after church. The factory, however, refused to 
comply with this discipline, and after much disgraceful altercation, Mr- 
Bb home in disgust. The y at this period exercised 
a censorship i ‘ consuls could not marry 
without their consent, and the factors were often severely reproved for 


“ sensuality, gambling, Sabbath ing, neglect of public worship,” and 
oth regulation f sadn Laeunet Cemapeng, by the Bivo. Dr alsh. 
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More Turxtsu Law.—In 1673, Mr. John Sawyer, a factor at Smyrna, 
renounced the Christian religion, and turned Turk. This circum- 
stance occasioned much expense and inconvenience to the company, in 
securing the estates of his principals in England.—Levant Company, by Dr. 
Walsh. [Query: Does the whole firm of a mercantile establishment in 
the Levant become subject to Turkish law, if one of the partners turn 
Mahomedan ? ] 


BiocrapHy.—A work is in the course of publication in Paris, called 
‘* Biography of Contemporaries,” which we beg to recommend most forcibly 
to the attention of our readers. Biographical Dictionaries do not pretend to 
give the histories of persons still alive, and seldom give those who ta lately 
died. Now it is precisely of such individuals that it is most difficult to pro- 
cure information, br their works are scattered if they are literary or scientific, 
and if political or military, their achievements are not yet scented in history. 
Take as an instance the name of Championnet, a French general of the Direc- 
tory; those who know the history of the Revolutionary wars, will remember 
that he was a celebrated general, and that he distinguished himself as com- 
manding a division of the army of the Sambre and Meuse; and afterwards 
as being the leader of the famous army of Italy against Mack ; but reading 
lately a very clever novel, newly published in ‘dinburgh, called ‘* Vittoria 
Colonna,” in which General Championnet cuts a conspicuous figure, we 
wished for more particular information concerning him. On referring to the 
18th Livraison of this Dictionary of Contemporaries, we found a spirited 
little memoir of him, which satisfied us in every point. We have examined 
many other instances with equal satisfaction. ‘Lhe full title of this work is 
‘‘ Biographie Universelle et Portative des Contemporains, ou Dictionnaire 
Historique des Hommes célébres de toutes les Nations, morts et vivants ; 
Ouvrage entirement neuf, contenant plus de trois mille Notices nouvelles qu 
ne se trouveat dans aucune Biographie, et rédegé ——— des Documents les 
plus authentiques par une Societé de Publicestes, de Legislateurs, d’ Hommes 
de Lettres, d’Artistes, de militaires et d’anciens Magistrats.—Un seul Volume 
in Svo. orné de 250 Portraits.” 


Rapip Communication.—In Mr. Nicolas’s Memoir of Augustine Vin- 
cent, a herald contemporary with Camden, a memorandum is given from 
the hand-writing of Vincent, which gives a brilliant idea of the improvement 
of the moderns: — : 

«« My dwelling is at Affington in Lincolnshire, within a mile of Stamford, 
and you may direct any letters thither by the waggoner of Stamford, who 
comes to town every Saturday, and lies at the Crosse Keyes in White Cross 
Street, and goes out of towne every Mundy morning. “ Joun Vincext.” 


Tourxisn Orprum Eaters.—Among the frequenters of the coffee houses 
may be seen some Of the Teriakis or opium eaters, who are always noticed 
among the curiosities of the Turkish capital. Pale, emaciated, and ricketty, 


sunk into a_profound stupor, or agitated by the grimaces of delirium, their | 


persons are, after the first view, easy to be recognised, and make, indeed, an 
impression too deep to be erased. Their chief resort. is a row of coffee houses 
ina shady covert near the Mosque of Sultan Solyman; the increasing at- 
tachment to wine hasdiminished the consumption of opium; but there are 
still to be found Teriakis who will swallow in a glass of water three or four 
lozenges, amounting to one hundred grains. Bey mixed with spices, 
and stamped with the words Mash alla, the work of God.—Hobhouse’s Journey. 


_ A Quaker 1x Rome.—About the year 1661, John Perrot, a Quaker, born 

in Dublin, went to Italy to convert the Pope of Rome. He was thrown into 

the Inquisition, but was soon after liberated, having been considered an 

insane person ; he was treated with mildness, and sent back to Lreland at the 

mi expense, and on his arrival, he published a curious book, entitled, 

on Ram against Popery.”—Whitelaw and Walshe's History of 
in. 
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First Hesrew Bistr.—From the year 1477, whené the psalter appeared 
in Hebrew, different parts of scripture in the original continued to issue 
from the press ; and in the year 1488, a complete ‘Hebrew bible was printed 
at Soncino, a city of the Cremonese, by a family of Jews, who, under the 
adopted name of Soncinati, establis printing-presses in various s of 
Europe, including Constantinople. This department of typography was 
almost entirely engrossed by the Jews in Italy, until the year 1518, when an 
edition of the Hebrew scriptures, accompanied witb various readings, and 
Rabbinical commentaries, proceeded from the splendid press which Daniel 
Bomberg had recently erected at Venice.—M°Crie’s ‘History of the Refor- 


mation in Italy. 


A Quaker tv Turkxey.—In 1661, a Quaker went to Constantinople to 
convert the Sultan to Christianity. He was taken by the Turks and lodged 
in their lunatic asylum, where he was supported for six months ; but having 
frequently pronounced the word “ Jngelis,” he was brought before the ear] 
of Winchelsea, the British ambassador. On refusing to take off his hat in 
his presence, this nobleman ordered him to be bastinadoed on the spot, and 
sent him baek to his cénfinement.—Account of the Levant Company, by the 


Rev. Dr. Waish, chaplain at Constantinople. 


Sourmgern Arrican Etoqvence.—‘ It is clear that it is ourebest policy 
to march against the enemy before he advances. Let not our towns be the 
seat of war ; let not our houses be stained with bloodshed ; let the blood of 
the enemy be spilt at a distance from our wives and children. Yet some of 
-you talk ignorantly ; your words are the words of children or of men con- 
founded. I am left almost alone ; my two brothers have abandoned me; 
they have taken wives from another nation, and allow their wives to direct 
them ; their wives are their kings!” Then turning towards his younger 
brothers, he imprecated a curse upon them if they should follow the example 
of their elder brethren. Again addressing the people, he said, “ you walk 
over my head while I sleep, but you now see that the wise Macooas respect 
me. Had they not been our friends, we myst have fled ere now before the 
enemy.” Turning to Wleeloqua, the eighth speaker, he said, “‘ I hear you, 
my father; I understand you, my father; your words are true and for 
the ear. It is that we be imstructed by the Macooas. * May evil over- 
take the disobedient! May they be brdken in pieces!” Be silent, ye women! 
(addressing them,) ‘‘ ye who plague your husbands, who steal their goods, 
and give them to others, be silent; and hinder not your husbands and *chil- 
dren by your evil words. Be silent, ye kidney eaters,* (turning towards the 
old met) ye who are fit for nothing but to prowl about whenever an ox is 
killed. If our cattle are carried off, where you get kidneys?” 

Then addressing the warriors, he said, “‘ there are many of you who do 
not deserve to eat out of a broken pot ; ye stubborn and stupid men! consider 
what you have heard, and obey without murmuring. Hearken! I command | 
you, ye chiefs of the .Matclhapees, Matclhoroos, Myrees, Barolongs, and 

amacootas, that ye proclaim through all your clans the proceedings of this 
day, and let none be ignorant. And agam I say, ye warriors, prepare for 
the day of battle; let your shields be strong, your quivers full of arrows, 
and your battle-axes sharp as hunger.” Turning a second time towards the 
old men and women, he said, “ prevent not the wayrior from going fgrth to 
battle, by your timid counsels. No! rouse up the warrior to glory,,and he 
shall return to you with honourable scars; fresh marks of valour shafl cover 
his thigh ;* and then we shall renew the war-song and dance, and rehearse 
the story of our achieveménts.” | a” 
* The Bechnenasiniagine that none who eat ofthe kidneys of the ox will have aty 
my ; on this account, no one, except the aged, will taste them. Heénce the cot- 
tetaptuous term of ‘‘ kidney-eaters,’’ vi m0 he Perm 
t The warriors reveive a new scar on the thigh for évery enemy they killin battle. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, ” 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 









































Amt. Per | Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share, 
Ashton .....+- sannenoven ocecece 100 130 EE Ae >. 500) 50 | OBS 
Birmingham ........+++++eeees 17 10) 295 EE s cdoccvcckpccensess 100| 10 8 10 
Coveted . ccceccocesccvcccezese 100 1240 Ee BENE Soicedocsecece 100) 5 415 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 106 ht, AN ese tey — 9 
Grand Junction ....... bs coeeese 100 311 British Commercial ........ 50; 5 4176 
Huddersfield ....2..---eceseeee. 57 18 | a ineniee ° 100 152 
Kennet and Avon ........ ereeees 4 6| «(26 Guardian. .....ceeeeeeeeees 100; 10 1950 
Lancaster. ......eeeeceeeeeeees a a | ees 50} 5 415 
Leeds and Liverpool.........+-. Bem =| Sei] Eup ... ccccccccscccece 500! 50 93 
Oxford .ccocndcccsorticccccecces 100 | 700 1 DCO Libs 20s ccc ccccsces . 100) 10 8 
Regent's ..cccccccccscce pdencce 40 28 ee 100; 10 10 
sented... scctssntetees Siecdea 85 96 DOs cdaghbbenesesssac 25' 12 10' 1910 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 810 PUUNEEEE <“ccecsédeos scteu aa Ss 1 6 
Trent and Mersey .............: 100 1800 PROG sn cities cos vyadodvctocss 20; 2 210 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 285 Royal Exchange ............ 100 246 
West GED A octeccaccess 78 47 
MINES. 
DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican........+++ -- 100) 85 42 10 
Commercial........-++-+¢ eee. {100 i RE yew 100 
East India...... Sevccccccescoos 100 ae A Le ee” 400) 375 295 
EARORiccc0ccdesee covcseveeses 100 84 10|| Brazilian ..........2..sec000. 100) 20 20 
St. Catherine’s........ g--. 100) 50 47 DT nnanae ss 1000450 100} 20 ll 
WEE Bn co dccckdncecestsees 100 201 Mexiean ........0.. dedeve 100; 21 6 
Real Del Monte........... 400 | 400 340 
WATER WORKS. United Mexican............ 40| 30 ll 
East London...... acsetedectaae 100 122 
‘Grand Junction .........0-+se0+ 50 63 MISCELLANEOUS. 
OT ncunitatiinsinn dhnabeenneninn 100 29 
South London ......... odedeuet 100 90 | Australian Agricultural Comp.100| 8 13 
West Middlesex .....0..esseee-+| 60 66 | British Iron Ditto......... 100; 37 10; 10 
Canada Agricultural Ditto .. 100/ 10 
: | Colombian ditto ............ 100 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam Navigation ., 100) 13 315 
; Irish Provincial Bank....... 100). 25 3¥ 10 
City of London ...2..... «»+ 100) 90 165 Rio De la Plata Company .. 100} 710) 2 10 
Ditto, New ..... Se FC 94 Van Dieman’s Land Ditto .. 109) 4 3 
PUREE cath b6dbeucsowen 50) 31 32 || Reversionary Interest Society 100) 65 55 
Imperial........ ar eweonedse 50 48 | Thames Tunnel Company ., 100) 37 5 
United General ............ 50) 40 24 | Waterloo Bridge...... e+e 100/100 5 
estminster ........ bacems ; 50 61 Vauxhall Bridge............ 70 22 10 
i= r ° - z 
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A Series of Views in the Isle of Wight, illustrative of its picturesque a 
natural Curiosities, and Seats of Nobility and Gentry, from Drawings by Mr. F, 
Calvert. : 

Delony’s Pleasant History of Thomas of Reading, will form the Third Part of Mr. 
W. J. Thoms? Series of Early Prose Romances. 

In the Press, Camelion Sketches. A ‘Series of Original Outlines and Opinions of 
Scenery and Manners; with Recollections; Autobiographic, Literary, and Topo- 
graphical. By the Author of The Promenade Round Dorking. 

Mr. Wivell has just ready for publication, An Inquiry into the History, Authenticity, 
and Characteristics of the Shakspeare Portraits; with an Exposé of the Spurious 
Pictures and Prints. Price, in Boards, 1/. 1s. , 

Shortly, Travels te the Source of the Mississippi, by J. C. Beltrami, Esq. 

Ornithologia, or the Birds, @ Poem ; with an Introduction to their Natural History, 
-_ Copious Notes, by Mr. Jennings, is in the Press, and will appear in the course of 

Autumn. Peorih y: ‘ 

The Lecture at the Mechanics’ Institution, by the same Gentleman, on the Nature 
and Qnsmitons. of fe; Dele Pay, om Oe Se PE Se eee 'st he 
next Month. oe ' 
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In the Press, The Stanley Tales, 18mo. Part I. Second Series. Beautifully 


lustrated. 
The Secret Treaty concluded in 1670, between Charles IT. and Louis XIV., which 
has never been seen, and the very existence of which has been only surmised, will bc 
England. 


exhibited by Dr. Lingard, in the forthcoming Volume of his History of 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


A Series of Practical Instructions in Landscape-Painting in Water-Colours: con- 
taining Directions for Sketching from Nature, and the Application of Perspective ; 
Progressive Lessons in Drawing, from the tinted Sketch to the finished Subject: by 
John Clark. Complete in Four Parts. 

Six Sheets of a New Atlas of Ifidia; being thé Surveys of the Mountainous 
Districts, by Captains Hodgson, Herbert, and Webb, and of Bundlecund, by Captain 
Franklin, on a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. 

Just Puablistied, on a large Sheet, The Chart of Health, and Domestic Medical 
Guide. | ‘ ’ 

In 1 Vol. Post 8vo. Shaksperiana ; a Catalogue of all the Books, Pampblets, &c. 
relating to Shakspeare : together with a List of the leading and esteemed Editions of 
his collected Works. : 

Scholastic Register, first Half-yearly Part, 3s. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From May 24 to June 24, 1827.) 
ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent......see00 206% ...356 2O3$ ..200- 206 

3 per Cent. Consol8.......seeee+5 shut ..eee6 shut ...... shut 

3 per Cent. Redaced .s.......055 86 ccccee SSB viscose BSR 

3} per Cent. Reduced..........0 ceedee _apeeee 

New 4 per Cents. .............. shot ...:.. shut s..<se shut 

Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 19} 4c064 BSR .coacon. ime 

India Stock, 10} per Cent. .,.... shot ...... shut s..... shut 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ 86s. pm....+ 70s. pM.e. ++ 86s. pm. 

Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day eeeeee 53s. pm..... 4is. pm... ee 53s. pm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. ; 

Aastrian Bonds, 5 per Cent....... 

Brazil ditto, ditto ........d.. ee 

Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 

Chilian ditto, Citto 2. ossseak Juve 

Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...60. 284 eseeee 

Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ..4....... 38} ....03 

Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. e¥oecece ta eeesee eeeeee 

French Rentes, 5 per Cent. eecece 1013 «aie 10 soe mcnisibd 

Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. doccceseed i.) rote re eeeces 

Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. 0.5.06 SBR sss WW veeces 

Mexican ditto eevesces ccosdcacce ; 

Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ......+++. ee  eeceee 

Peruvian ditto, 6 per Ce it. eecene @7 aint an 23. severe 

Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cents...06+ 76 sssvve THR d.ceee 


Prussian ditto 1818, so aatipae ‘ eeeeee 
Ditto ditto 1822, ‘ditt coccbobec’, 3 a eet Seante: 
Russian ditto, ditto. on uegeaeeuatl ~ bs was 
Spanish ditto, GND s coceccssices 123 eeneee 113 eeeeee 
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